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POETRY : A PROBLEM 


BT 

AHMED ALI 

LectureT in English to the Allahabad University 

INTRODUCTION 

Many theories regarding poetry have been advanced. 
Some say it is an “ idealisation,” and others that it is a 
“ criticism ” of life, and so on. So much the combatants 
in the lists have fought that we are at a loss to understand 
as to what it really is. Poetry in the light of these inter- 
minable discussions has come to put on the dark, un- 
pleasant and heavy-hanging robes of a problem. It has 
become a problem. And it is this discussion which is the 
main subject of this essay. I do not know how far I am 
justified in having entered the lists myself, and in having 
put forward my own thesis, heaped more dust on heaps of 
clay. But the die is cast, and I leave it for my critics to 
decide. 

I. THE NATURE OF POETRY 

Man is an emotional creature. Every human being 
has emotions. Every one is overwhelmed by his or her 
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emotions at one time or other of his life. And poetry is 
that passive science ivhich deals with these emotions in a 
passive way. It is a passive science because it does not 
dissect or analyse emotions, or lay bare in a matter-of-fact 
language their cause and reason, which is the realm of 
psychology, but because it embodies them in its realm. In 
a passive way because it is not set to that particular 
purpose, but simply because emotions happen to be its 
particular field, and because men happen to have not only 
emotions, but a strong desire to express them. 

With these few words about its nature— although I 
will come to it later too — I may go on to the nature of its 
making. Many a time most prosaic persons wax poetic 
with the thought of their childhood, or at the memory of 
some loved one dead or separated, or at some other over- 
whelming sorrow or deep-felt joy.‘ “ For a man to become 
a poet (witness Petrarch and Dante),” says Byron, “ he 
must be in love or miserable.” At such moments their 
hearts are touched to a rare tenderness, their minds to a 
rare depth of perception, and their imaginations to unwont- 
ed flights. They feel absolutely enraptured and trans- 
planted to an entirely different world. They are, at such 
moments, capable of enjoying real imaginative experience. 
And there remains little difference between people in such 
a state and the poets so called. We can say that they are 
poets. Yet there is a difference. It is the lack of 
expression and the lack of the power of sustaining these 
moods, and of catching their deep-felt beauty. They are 
poets in themselves and for themselves. For the world 
they are not; for they do not either communicate their 
emotions, or are devoid of the faculty of communication. 
When they begin to do so they come under the category of 
poets. In this emotional state their faculties of percep- 


1 By ‘poetic’ I mean here emotional, of course 
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tion and; imagiiiatioii are deepened and intensified. . Here 
is a , poem; of '‘' The Woodspurge/’ which is its 

own testimony : ■ 

The wind flapped loose, the wind was still, 

Shaken out dead from tree and hill: 

I had walked on at the wind’s will, — 

I sat now, for the wind was still. 


Between my knees my forehead was. 
My lips, drawn in, said not alas! 

My hair was over in the grass, 

My naked ears heard the day pass. 


My eyes, wide open, had the run 
Of some ten weeds to fix upon; 

Among those few, out of the sun, 

The woodspurge flowered, three cups in one 


From perfect grief there need not be 
Wisdom or even memory: 

One thing then learnt remains to me 
The woodspurge has a cup of three. 


The poet in an intense emotional state after wandering 
about sits down in an unmistakenly sad position with his 
forehead between his knees, oblivious of everything, only 
his ‘ naked ’ ears hear the day pass. And all of a sudden 
he chances to see a woodspurge, and discovers that the 
woodspurge has three cups in one, which before he had 
never noticed, for he tells us that 


One thing then learnt remains to me. 
The woodspurge has a cnp of three. 


All of a sudden, imaginatively, the poet ha^ discovered the 
real truth about the woodspurge. 

But this habit and this quality of imaginative 
experience and of poetry is inherent in men. It is never 
brought about by training or education. For, when man 
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was in the earliest stages of civilization, when he lived in 
the crudest fashion and did not possess the science of 
writing, there were poets. They felt; and they composed 
their crude, but nevertheless beautiful, songs ; sang them, 
and handed them down to their children orally Even 
today, in our country, we find this beautiful phenomenon 
of poetry flourishing, not only among the most illiterate 
and backward people, the rustics, but among those un- 
civilized tribes who are still in an aboriginal state. They 
compose exquisite songs, full of sheer beauty. They may 
be devoid of grace, but their claim to poetry no one can 
deny them. 

Poetry comes with feelings and emotions. It is an 
instinct, and innate in man. Apart from the artificial 
stimuli!, e.g., sorrow, which is by far the greatest stimulus, 
or joy, or some memorable event in one’s life, which stir 
emotion and desire, another essential of poetry is Imagina- 
tion. Imagination combined with an adequate power of 
expression makes a man a poet. Por, under the influence 
of passing stimuli! every one may become poetic and 
succeed in writing poems, as the imagination latent in 
every man is bound to be stirred at such moments. But 
for becoming a poet in the real sense of the word, these 
qualities must be permanent. 

I hope I am not belabouring this point. But one 
great fact about poetry is that it is written by man, and 
man is not a simple being, composite as he is of emotions 
and impressions besides other ingredients. Just see how 
in this poem of A. E. perceptions change into impressions, 


2 The theory about the origin of the earliest English ballads 
that they were composed by people sitting round the camp fire, 
or at the time of some festival, collectively, when one man com- 
posed a few lines and the others came out with their due shares, 
seems qiiite pertinent to me. 


5 
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and in the end the whole thing changes into an emotion of 

joy: 

The children were shouting together 
jind racing along the sands, 

A glimmer of dancing shadows, 

A dove-like flutter of hands. 

The stars were shouting in heaven. 

The sun was chasing the moon : 

The game was the same as the children’s 
They danced to the self-same tune. 

The whole of the world was mei’ry, 

One joy from the vale to the height, 

Where the blue woods of twilight encircled 
The lovely lawns of the light. 

The Striking not^, of the poem is joy, which was inculcated 
upon the poet’s mind by the playing children. This 
affected his perception as well as his emotion. And a few 
things of note come out of this. Let us ponder to examine 
them. First of all let us see the truth of certain state- 
ments the poet has made : 

The stars were shouting in heaven. 

The sun was chasing the moon-. 

As far removed from reality as possible, it will be said. 
And certainly the stars do not shout, nor does the sun chase 
the moon. Correct ? No. But true it surely is. Not 
perceptual truth, but imaginative truth, which is the 
poetic truth. Why ? Because suddenly the stars have 
become symbolical of the children, as also have the sun and 
the moon, shouting and chasing each other. With one 
imaginative stroke the poet has made the children of the 
earth and the stars of heaven as one. The children have 
become the stars. It is the same kind of truth that lies at 
the root of Dante’s utterance ‘ I am Beatrice,’ and of 
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Mansoor’s exclamation ‘ I am God.’ It is the same truth 
which is displayed in lines such as these, (and in fact in all 
metaphor) : 

V ,. ,. / (for :i,ii Biy dream 

I thotiglit our world was . and the mM 

. Flared a S'pent taper;) 


. . And now she spoke, as tv 
s stars sang in their s-pheres. 


Iler voice was li/ie the stars 
Had ivlien , thep sang ' together 


Ail 111 , the ■ hot ,aB,ci copper sky . 

, The /hloodg sim Bt 1100% 

Eig-lit up above the mast did stand., 

Fo bigger than the moon. 

Well, do the stars ever sing? Not even by way of an 
illusion.'* And Mr. Livingston Lowes would have us 
believe that poetry is an illusion."^ But as a matter of fact 
all that we see is an illusion, the sun, the moon, the stars, 
the earth, whatever we see; in short, our very life is an 
illusion. It all depends on our having an.‘ illusionistic ’ 
outlook on life. But coming to the point under considera- 
tion. There is no illusion in the song of the stars. I for 
one am not prepared to believe that ; 

.... And now she spoke as when 
The stars sang in their spheres. 

And 

Her voice was like the stars 
Had when they sang together 


It is a ditterent ^ matter altogether that this is one of the 
literary conventions which was very common during the middle ages 
which had borrowed it, I suppose, from Pythagoras^ theory of 
the ^Harmony of the ITniverse/ ; and that in following it Eossetti 
keeps up the illusion and atmosphere of medievalism in a poem 
essentially and deliberately iire-Eaphaelite and medieval. 

^ Convention and Revolt in Poetry, by John Livingston Lowes. 
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It produces no sense of illusion about the singing of the 
stars in our minds. And the poet had none when he wrote 
that. Only we hear the sweetness of the Blessed Damozel’s 
voice, a sweetness as of the stars in the silent spheres. 
The voice symbolises the beauty of the stars, and the stars 
symbolise the sweetness of the voice. We are not left in 
any doubt as to either the one or the other. But more of 
it later. 

Coming back to the poem of George Russel from where 
we started let us examine the second point of note,— we 
have already looked into the truth of one, — the truth of 
perception and impression. The second concerns the last 
stanza of the poem ; 

The whole of the world was merry. 

One joy from the vale to the height, 

Where the blue woods of twilight encircled 
The lovely lawns of the light. 

If we classify the poem we shall find the first stanza to be 
dealing with perception, the second with impression, and 
this last with emotion. For, there is no way of under- 
standing how the poet came to say that the whole world' 
was ‘ merry.’ Another poet writing at the same time may 
have called the whole world sad for aught I know. And 
here is Robert Bridges seeing the mountains whence the 
nightingales come beautiful in one stanza, and barren in 
the next ; 

Ileautiful must be the mountains whence ye come. 

And bright in the fruitful valleys the streams wdierefrom 
Ye learn your song: 

Where are those starry woods? 0 might I wander there, 
Among the flowers, which in that heavenly air 
Bloom the year long ! 

Nay, barren are those mountains and spent the streams: 
Our song is the voice of desire, that haunts our dreams, 
A throe of the heart 
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Whose pining visions dim, forbidden hopes profound, 
No dying cadence nor long sigh can sound. 

For all our art. 

The point is that it all depends on the mood of the poet. In 
the case of Russel’s poem we can to a certain extent trace 
the cause of that mood of the poet : the beauty of the danc- 
ing and frolicking children leads him to percieve the 
eternal beauty of the stars and the sun and the moon, 
which so fills his heart that he sees beauty all around, and 
as his heart was filled with happiness he thinks the whole 
world to be merry. His view of the world was guided by 
his own emotion, which at that moment happened to be 
that of Joy. That stanza does not embody a universal 
truth, but an emotional truth. 

I have tried to illustrate how perception is intensified 
in an emotional state ; and how perception and impression 
bring emotions into activity. And one fact comes out of 
all this discussion, that poetry is subjective, or that kind 
of poetry which I have been examining is subjective. 
Many examples come to my mind, but I must hurry on for 

at my back I always bear 

Time’s winged cbariot drawing near. 


II WHATISPOETEY? 



At this point of the discussion let me ponder to ask, 
what is poetry after all'? This is a difficult question, 
almost impossible to be answered in a few sentences or 
even pages. It is doubtful vrhether it can be answered at 
all. Poetry is a thing which can be felt and felt alone. It 
is that problem which eludes all definition. Many have 
been given by eminent poets and critics; but none is 
adequate enough to give ifAe idea of what poetry is. Por 
instance, if I were to tell any one who does not know what 
poetry is Wordsworth’s definition that “Poetry is the 
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breath and finer spirit of all knowledge;” or this one about 
all art, and poetry is an art too, that “ it is the expression 
of the invisible by the visible,” will he be able to form any 
idea, however inadequate, about poetry? They describe 
only its quality. No more. But I had taken two very 
general and almost vague examples. Let me take two 
more. Here is Poe’s that poetry is “ the rhythmic creation 
of beauty.” In poetry there is rhythm, and the poet does 
create beauty by its means. But does it define poetry in 
any way ? Or take this one of Leigh Hunt’s that “ it is 
the utterance of a passion for truth, beauty, and power, 
embodying and illustrating its conceptions by imagination 
and fancy, and modulating its language on the principle 
of variety in unity.” And this too only gives what 
poetry gives or attempts to give : but define it does not. 
I am afraid it rather confuses one. If I were to venture 
forth a definition of my own I would say that poetry is a 
symbolical expression of life; a metaphorical use of words 
and language. But another person will give another 
definition entirely different from mine and those of the 
others. 

Thus, we see we cannot define it. We can only know 
it and feel it. We know its component parts, e.g., 
language and emotions or subject. We know the so many 
devices that go to make it, e.g., rhythm and metre and 
images; and the artifices that go to beautify it, as allitera- 
tion, assonance, consonance and onomatopoeia, etc. and yet 
we cannot fully know what it is after aU. Mr. Lambourn 
rightly suggests that we cannot define poetry as we cannot 
life or love.® Only its effect can be known and felt. We 
can feel it because all poetry primarily deals with emo- 
tions; and the contact which the feelings of the poet 
establish with ours, and the effect which they produce on 


^Rudiments of Criticism, by E. A, G. LamboTirn, 

P, 2 " ' . 

■ ; I ; i 
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ns, stir our imagination, and make us know and feel that 
it is poetry. Otherwise what is there in such lines? 

Alone, alone, all all alone, 

Alone on a wide wide sea. 

Only a mere repetition of three words. But what a sense 
of loneliness, what a sense of hopelessness do they produce 
on us ! There is no doubt that the effect is enhanced by the 
technique. All slow -moving words with dark vowels, 
mostly of one syllable with the exception of ‘ alone,’ whose 
‘ a ’ however is not so conspicuous, its sound being so 
slight, almost a half -sound, casting but a very slight 
shadow even which is merged into the long shadow of the 
following syllable ‘lone.’ The slow-moving, single - 
syllabled words put together yet independent of each other, 
with the exception of ‘ on a ’ which form the unaccented 
syllables of the anapaest with ‘ wide,’- — of course leaving 
the ‘ a ’ of all the ‘ alones ’— , for ‘ all all ’ of the first line 
are both accented, thus forming a spondee, as do ‘ wide ’ 
and ‘ sea ’ in the second line, although / wide ’ and ‘ sea ’ 
both could form two separate feet having their unaccented 
syllables missing, which could also apply in the case of 
‘ all all.’ This feeling of loneliness is produced by placing 
the single-syllabled words independent of each other (if all 
the ‘ a’s ’ and ‘ on ’ are neglected). Then the liquid sound 
of the ‘I’s ’ in ‘ alone ’ and ‘ all ’ produce the effect of 
floating, and the one anapaest adds to the effect of wide- 
ness of the sea, combined with the ‘ o ’ sound in ‘ alones ’ 
and the upcurving sound of ‘ i ’ in ‘ wide.’ The poignant 
sound of ‘ a ’ in ‘ all,’ which casts a deeper shadow than 
‘ o,’ sounding like a solitary hopeless cry for help, gives 
the effect of helplessness; and the diving sound of ‘ sea ’ 
leaves us, as if nowhere. The ‘ n ’ with its resonant 
metallic sound adds to the vastness of the sea, and the ‘ d ’ 
with its dark closed sound adds to the hopelessness and 
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futility. The repetitions are to be noted also. ‘ Alone ’ 
is repeated four times impressing upon us the loneliness ; 

‘ all ’ is repeated twice, and is responsible for the effect of 
hopelessness : and ‘ wide,’ repeated twice, hammers upon 
our minds the unending extensiveness of the sea . . . And 
with all this the lines are as simple as possible, nay, great 
in their simplicity, a great example of grand style in 
poetry. 

But without a truly great sincerity and depth ot 
emotion the poet could never have succeeded in composing 
such lines. Otherwise they would never have produced 
any deep effect on us, they would never have stirred emo- 
tions in us, but only sentimentality, the sentimentality 
which Keats evokes in 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
Miy sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk. 

Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk : 

which has the same lack of real emotion as Yeats’s poem 
beginning: 

I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree 

which evokes only sentimentality in us, the ghost of an 
emotion, and no emotion. The fact is that the poet has 
failed to communicate his emotion to us. The poet had a 
vague something in his heart, but did not fully know what 
it was. It is not the same total lack of emotion that we 
find at times in Swinburne : 

Pale beds of blowing rushes 
Where no leaf blooms or blushes. 

Save this whereout she crushes 
Fof dead vien deadl'j)' irhie. 


or as in : 


For Winter’s rains and ruins are over, 
And the season of snows and sins. 
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Why for dead men deadly wine ? And why winter’s rains 
and rinns : and why is winter the season of sins'i Is it 
not merely for the sake of alliteration that dead and deadly 
have been used in the first quotation, as ruins has been for 
the same reason, as well as sins in the second. In fact, 
ruins and sins have been used for their values of allitera- 
tion, sound and assonance : The ‘ n ’ and ‘ r ’ sounds are 
prominent in the first line, and ‘ n ’ and ‘ s ’ sounds in the 
second, ‘ n ’ being the common sound to both; and ruins is 
Joined to sins because of their assonance. The technique 
undoubtedly is good. But technique alone does not make 
poetry, unless feelings are there, or unless they stir our 
imagination and emotions. But it can be said that all 
good poetry should leave us different beings from what we 
were before. we read it, and Swinburne does affect us by 
his music. There is no doubt that his music does affect 
us, and leaves us different beings. But in what a sensei 
Swinburne’s music has been described as “ narcotic,” and 
he really has a benumbing influence on us. Poetry should 
create; but after reading him aloud— and all poetry should 
be read aloud — for some time all feelings are dulled, all 
thought benumbed. It is because at times there are no 
feelings in him; and he goes on weaving line after musical 
line without any thought or sense of meaning. Hence he 
has a deteriorating influence on us instead of a creative 
one. 

Efeal poetry is creation— of delight, emotion and 
metaphor. Delight comes tons through technique; emo- 
tions give it its appeal; and metaphor gives it its great- 
ness. The pleasure comes to us through the poet’s delight 
in form and words, when he succeeds in creating beauty by 
their means, e.g., in “ Bells ’’ of Poe. I quote only the 
first and shortest part; but the whole must be read ; 

Hear tlie sledges with the bells. 

Silver bells ! 
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What a woiid of laieridmeut tlieir melody 
How they tmklet tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of night! 

While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight; 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Runic rime, 

To the tintinnabiilatioii that so miisicallv wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells — 

From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 

Its appeal comes to us when the poet succeeds in com- 
iimiiicating his emotions to us, in Rose Aylmer of 
Waiter Savage Landor : 

Ah, what avails the sceptred race! 

Ah, what the form divine! 

What every virtue, every grace! 

Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 

Rose Aylmer whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 

A night of memories and sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 

Creative metaphor, which appeals directly to our 
imagination is the very true test of a great poet. If we 
turn to Shakespeare we will find them in plenty; but to 
give only one : 

The morn russet mantle clad 

When Blake says : . 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In '.the forests, of the night 

he ivS giving us .'a creative. metaphor; or this from T. S. 
Eliot 

The yellow’ fog that rubs back upon the window-panes. 
The yellow smoke that rubs its muiszle on the window^-panes 
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Licked its tongue into the corners of the evening, 
Lingered upon the pools that stand in drains, 

Let fall upon its back the soot that falls from chimneys, 
Slipped by the terrace, made a sudden leap. 

And seeing that it was a soft October night, 

Curled once about the house, and fell asleep. 

Poetry exists because we see happiness and joy all 
around us and we want to give expression to our delight in 
the beauty of things ; or we do not find it a fit place for 
existence. We begin to form worlds of our own, the 
nearest to our hearts’ desires. We give expression to our 
desires and ideals. We want others to share our ideals 
and dreams. We want others to have a view of the world 
we have discovered for ourselves. 

But poetry appeals to us only when it is alive, when 
it has all “ blood, bone, marrow, passion, feeling,” as 
Byron said, — when it has life, when it is made of life, and 
not merely of the stuff dreams are made of. The moment 
it sticks to only one of these things it loses its charm. It 
is not that the body (in which life is stored) — I mean form 
— is not important. Without the body these things would 
not exist. But the physical alone should not be emphasis 
ed. Dryden and Pope had emphasised mostly the 
physical, and their appeal, therefore, is purely physical. 
They engaged themselves in expressing “ what oft was 
thought, but ne’er so well expressed.” And Pope especially 
had gone to poetry as a necessity, to correct the morals and 
manners of the day, and that is why his appeal is not so 
great. There is no doubt that they are finding favour 
today with the English public, thanks to the penetrating 
and sympathetic attention of Mr. Eliot and Miss Sitwell, 
for undoubtedly they have their own beauty. Only their 
poetry should be read as a whole, for it deals with the 
surface of life, which cannot be appreciated easily unless, 
I suppose, to use Mr. Eliot’s word, one is “ saturated ” 
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in it. But the fact is, I believe, that the present-day 
English society has much in common' with the 18 th century. 
A similar artificiality in life and manners exists, the 
similar burning problems of morality demanding a re- 
adjustment between the relations of the sexes; and if life 
and letters and politics were discussed in Salons then, they 
are discussed at clubs today. The modern poets again, are 
taking more of a common-sense view of things, mingled 
with pungent satire. There is no doubt that a sense of 
futility and pessimism is still there, but it is because of 
other causes and things, and because it is the period of 
decay of the culture and the social order of disrupting 
capitalism. But to keep to our present discussion: 
Witness Mr. Eliot’s attitude towards love. Behind that 
exquisite poem, The Love song of Alfred Pru frock, lie 
camouflaged Mr. Eliot’s own amourous experiences; but 
how successfully he has concealed them in ‘ situations,' 
on which all the emphasis falls ; and all the poignancy of a 
young love-experience is not merely toned down, but 
concealed behind subtle and satirical humour and cynicism, 
that cynicism with which a person laughs at himself : 

I grow old ... I grow old ... 

I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled. 

Shall I part my hair behind? Do I dare to eat a peach 

I shall wear white flannel trousers, and wallc upon the 

beach. 

He pictures himself in the most ridiculous situations to 
laugh his sentimentality away. This is only one channel 
through which common-sense attitude asserts itself. 
Mr. Eliot and the other poets of today would give examples 
of these things in number. But I must go on to other’ 
important things, but not before quoting a most beautiful 
satirical thrirst on a custom which all of us observe in 
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everyday life, evea here. This is from a poem called 
HeU ” by Mr. Eobert Graves : 

When living words and meu meet, tw'o and two. 

In this one-twentieth part still actual scene. 

They exchange pinches at their “How d’ye doP’ 

For a punctilious “Do you mean what you mean?” 

But with all this digression into the modern world, the 
fact remains that Dryden and Pope are too physical, and 
their school too meticulous about form alone. But tliis 
would not do as, to quote Byron in full, 

I would to heaven that I were so much clay. 

As I am blood, hone, marrow, passion, feeling. 

There’s the rub ! We are more blood, bone, marrow, 
passion, feeling, than clay. And that is why emotion 
counts for more. 

III. THE QUALITY OF POETEY 

Poetry is a fine art, and let us see what is its nature, 
whether it is an imitation of life, merely “ photographic,” 
or something else. Plato is responsible for the idea that 
poetry is an imitation. But if it is a mere imitation of life, 
it is hardly an art. For, being this it cannot have the high 
ideals and qualities which all ART has. In imitating life 
it will be like life, as cheap and commonplace. There is 
no doubt that there will be the little pleasures and sorrows, 
the ugly things, the lovely things, as in life ; but these will 
not show us new paths, new ideas, new desires. For, being 
chained down to imitation, the artist will not be able to 
give his own ideas about things, and his products will not 
be living things. Life, as it is, we see every day ; its aspects 
are revealed to us through one thing or the other : and if art 
purports to be a copy of life it will wear away completely 
its appeal to us. For, being an imitation it may not have 
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the appealing quality of emotions. If art does not go 
above and behind life and find out its hidden universal 
truths, it will be condemned by the next generation, if not 
by the same in which it is produced, as some aspects of life, 
the superficial ones, keep on changing. The outlook of one 
generation is not the same as that of the other. And if 
art does not portray things that are deeper and more 
permanent, it wiU be forgotten in no time. Surely all 
great artists would have been forgotten long ago, and 
Shakespeare among them, if they had been merely imitat- 
ing life. Because imitation means imitating life as it is, 
which surely does not mean the things of permanent value 
but just whims and fashions prevalent at one time. 

It is wrong to say that poetry is an imitation of life. 
For, the poet, or any man as to that, lives life. He does 
not imitate ii. The man, his thoughts and his feelings, 
form life. In fact the feelings and ideas are life. The 
difficulty comes in when we put it down on paper or on the 
canvas. The moment we do so it becomes static. There- 
fore it does not remain life. But how can it be an imita- 
tion? Poetry consists of ideas, reflections and feelings. 
And our ideas and emotions are not imitations of anything. 
They are what they are : living things. There is no doubt 
that the difficultness of the medium — language — comes in. 
But language is not imitation. When we say “ tree ” we 
do not imitate anything. The word tree is just a symbol 
for the thing which we know by that name. In the same 
way all words are symbolical of different things. A few 
words are, no doubt, imitations, «.gr., croak, caw, etc., which 
imitate the sounds produced by the frog and the crow 
respectively. To overcome this difficultness of the medium 
the poet takes recourse to other devices. Since he cannot 
put emotions and ideas directly, he finds equivalents to 
suggest them and symbolise them. I mean symbols, 
metaphors and similes, by which means he succeeds in 

F. 3 
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communicating to us Ms love, hatred, joy etc. in all their 
beauty or intensity. Let us take some examples : 

My love is like a red, red rose 
That’s newly sprung in June ; 

My love is like a melody 
That’s sweetly played in tune. 

Is love like a red rose, or like a melody ? But how could 
the poet have communicated her beauty or her sweetness to 
us so well if he had not taken recourse to such things. Or 
take these lines of Blake : 
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Tiger, tiger, hurning bright 
In the forests of the night. 

The tiger does not burn. But how otherwise the poet 
could have communicated to us the multifarious beautiful 
qualities of the tiger ? its colour, its grace, its symmetry, 
and its destroying qualities. Or, take these lines ; 

.... 0 she had not these ways, 

• When all the wild summer was in her gaze. 

. )* Or wliere the stars wdlh on the mountain tops 

■'I* f it 

. “ ; The (lervre of the 'Moth for the star 

The charm of these lineS'lies; not in imitation, but in 
sorhething which is far 'from it, which symbolises and 
:suggeks by falsifying. Mr. John Livingston Lowes points 
oiit (in , his brilliant book. Convention and Revolt in 
Poetry) that, in the ‘ Ancient Mariner ’ as printed in the 
‘ I,yrical Ballads occurred the familiar lines : . 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew. 

The, furrow followed free. 

•I^ater in the ‘ Sybilline Leaves,’ the second ‘line was printed 
thus: • ' y 


The furrow streamed off free, 


I 
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And Coleridge appended to the revised line a note ; ‘ In 
the former editions the line was, ‘ The furrow followed 
free.’ But I had not been long on board a ship, before I 
perceived that this was not the image as seen by a spectator 
from the shore, or from another vessel. From the ship 
itself the wake appears like a brook following off from the 
stern.’” 

Prof. Lowes goes on to point : “ Perfectly true, and 
truth of appearance at that. But supererogatory truth of 
fact lurks behind the change, none the less. For the 
Mariner, as Coleridge’s intellect, hunting above, perceived, 
was on the ship, not off it, and so should see the furrow 
streaming away, not following. But to obtrude that fact 
is to snap the spell — to take the Ancient Mariner from the 
mystery of his boat . . . And eleven years later, with his 
unruly intellect in its place again, Coleridge restored the 
original reading.” ■ 

This certainly advances a great point in our favour. 
A poet’s own testimony to the fact that a line which was 
true to fact — imitative — was false to the poem. Why? 
Because that corrected line was' not truly symbolical of the 
Mariner’s life in that situation'. ^ It was too imitative.® 

There is one kind of poetry, however, which can, to a 
certain extent, be imitative',' taking the word at its face 
value. That is narrative dr descriptive poetry, because 
here the poet describes, if he does so with absolute fidelity 
to fact, the things seen and events witnessed. But the 
moment his own experiences and impressions^ enter the 
imitation is gone. 


® ‘Symbolical should not be confused with ‘allegorical’ which is 
something quite different. Allegory entails personifications ; re- 
presenting things through absolutely different and changed shapes, 
which are made to stand for things the poet has in mind. Symbol- 
ism, on the other hand, is just thafr simple association of things 
which every body forms in his mind . unconsciously , and naturally. 
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There is no other kind uf poetry which can te 
imitative. Lyrical poetry is not. For, here the poet is in 

an active state, 

hidden 

In the light of thought, 

Singing hymns unbidden, 

and he says things, creates, and does not imitate. It 
becomes symbolical because in trying to convey his thoughts 
and ideas the poet has to speak in terms of something else. 

Even Drama, which depends on the lives of men and 
women for its subject, is not imitative of life, because it 
deals with the emotions of people, and not merely with 
their actions. , Prof. Vaughn has a very effective passage. 
Speaking of the advance which romantic drama has made 
over the classical, which is “ a progress from the artificial 
to thd natural, from the conventional to the real,” he shows 
Hhat in this there is an “ obvious implication ” which is 
"misleading. “;That implication, it need hardly be said,” 
he says,/' is that the true function of the drama is ‘ to 
'copy ! nature ' (imitate) “to ‘ hold up the mirror to 
nature,” to reproduce human life exactly as it is. This, 
homever, is hardly the function of art in any shape. 
(Italics mine.) It is certainly not the function of drama, as 
-understood by its greatest masters.” And again, speak- 
ing of the romantic artist, he says, “ Even he is unable to 
paint life as a whole. Like all other artists, he is forced, 
by the purely material conditions of his task if by nothing 
. else, to select. And the moment . selection begins, the 
attempt to reproduce’ the object before him as a whole, 
to give an absolutely faithful copy of it, necessarily ceases.” 
The artist, certainly, cannot show all that is and all that 
happens. That he has -lo! suggest ; and symbolise life in 
his work. In drama men find the images of their lives, 
their own thoughts, eo^tions and experiences caught and 
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suggested to* them ; because the quintessence of life is there. 
In fact, the essence is the thing that counts : the rest is 
the decoration of the essence, which,, like the ‘ soul,’ re- 
sides within an outer form. It is the function of the artist 
to find out the essence, to make use only of the soul, and 
reject all superfluous material not needed for his art. And 
in order to keep out all superfluous material he has to 
suggest. The product is not imitative of life, but symbol- 
ical of it . , 

And that is why poetic drama appeals more, and 
tragedy depends for its greater effect on poetry. For, 
coming out of the imagination, it takes possession of the 
imagination, and shows us the innermost truth of things. 
Imagination helps us not only to divine things, but also 
to get to their essence and to present to us the soul, not 
merely an individual thing, but the very truth of things, 
that quality which links us to the unconscious out of which 
we are born. 

But Prof. Vaughn leaps into a pitfall when he says 
that the function of art,“ is, not to reproduce nature, but 
to idealise it.”’ Certainly art does not merely ‘ repro- 
duce ’ nature, but it does not' only ‘ idealise ’ it either. 
Idealisation would mean that it only beautifies nature; 
that the artist gives to it a shape that is always beautiful 
and charming; that he gives only the good, minus all the 
evil. And that is what he obviously means by it as he says 
a few pages later (p. l6) that “ its ” (he is speaking of 
the highest poetry) noblest task is to idealise, not the 
lower, hut the higher side of our nature.” (Italics are 
mine.) But living life can we ignore the evil that is in 
it ? The idealised nature would become something like the 
Victorian dictum : everything must end in happiness; 
miserable endings must be avoided. But art does not take 

’’ TyjJes of Tragic Drama, by ,0. E. Vaughn, p. 9. 
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only the good : it also takes the evil* Art finds inspiration 
in everything. Witness Goya’s ^ pictures of prostitutes 
who, in no vpay, are ornameiatal to life. That art which 
ignores reality has no backbone. 

The assertion that art ‘ idealises ’ only, is not in keep- 
ing with the practice of the artists. The dramatic artists 
have not omitted evil. Witness the tragedies of even the 
Greeks. Orestes kill® .his own mother; Electra kills her 
own children in cold blood, and.seryes them to her husband, 
the father of her childV®H. TT^e-'Seneca’s tragedies. If 
they are not full of ,the_,,evil o£, the world they have been 
written in colourless, ink;..- Or, coming to Shakespeare, is 
lago not full of evil; does, not Macb^eth give proof of it ? 
and Regan and Gonera? , ,Yet, we’ like them all, admire 
them, and^ give them , promiumit places in qur, memories. 
And they, are hardly. I i(|^is«^.’ .In an ideal or idealised 
Tyorld eyil* finds no, Ip ^rt .^.whioh idealises 
nkure, if t S&uld '.^t any ..^laqe. Yet Milton’s 
Satan is'a g:reaf,a'heliev6 the greatest, masterpiece of art. 
If we were , to ideaii^,,!?:^ wpuldi. forget the very realities 
of life, its .miserieshtlte pHins^amd sorrows. .^But it is not 
Sqi.., Art does not neglect any aspect of life. The only 
change that life undergoes in that great fusing-pot of art 
is that it is turned into a pictui^, as it were, appreciated 
and understood by people in different waysj pleasing the 
readers or spectators accordli| to the identification it has 
with ‘their feelings and ex^periemees. Art delights us be- 
can^ there is the essencqof life |eady to put on whatever 
shape give it. It^iB^rts to ns pleasure because we 
find ourselves. reflec%d.|h it, ^ 'We Ipvft ourselves in others, 
and we- , hath t ourseif^ ip othefs'f . ahd, ' the appeal 
of art depends we find, of ourselves in it. 

Good; and evil, lovhahd^^tied/all yield to us a joy in art. 
Because, by symbofismg,.|he artist, to use Prof. Vaughn's 
words, “ by subtle tpptdu^'i^ihe^'us feel the pulse within.” 
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Mathew Arnold says that poetry is a “ criticism ” of 
life. He was probably necessitated to say it because his 
age needed it. In Arnold’s time there was a great con- 
flict between the life aiid- the imagination of the people. 
So much so that the problems of life had shadowed the 
imaginative activities of men. Witness the literature of 
the Victorian age — the poetry of Tennyson and Arnold; 
the novels of 'Dickens or the essays of Euskin. All show a 
preoccupation with the’ problems of the day! The imagina- 
tion works no doubt, but , it - is- governed' by the vital 
problems of the age, political, social, ' Moral ’and religious. 
They are there, and in the fdi^ground. ' Even a great 
critic, as Arnold' w*as,' could not blit he hatried away by the 
necessity of showing and preaching that art was a “ criti- 
cisnl of life. He forgot that art reflects* lifd, and does 
not merely criticise it. If we examine we shall find very 
few poems to be really critieaLof life, not even the dramat- 
ic ones. One oi\ two. sonflets'^ of Milton or Wordsworth 
may be found to be critical of life, and. „of course, some ot 
Arnold’s, but no more; ' T 

I may be , accused ' Of; i^utilatlisg' Anioicf’S;. d^etum, "be- 
cause I haw, not mcntibhed fhe othe® half of it; " 

“ governed by the laws of poetic truth arid poetic beauty.” 
But I have taken for granted that it is that, that the criti- 
cism is governed by these truths. But the word “criticism” 
is* the stumbling-block,' for, ^/implies not only giving both 
the merits and faults of the subject criticised, but also the 
recording and passing '^of judgements.. And judgementr 
naturally implies justness, trUth|;and correctness... Now, 
a criticism can perfectly be just, true and correct, aiid be 
to a certain extent widiin the limits'® of poetic beauty. But 
when poetic truth. comes in it cannot be all three in any 
strict sense,, for poetic truth implies absolute fidelity to 
emotions and . imaginative apprehension of facts. It 
needs just turning back to any, d|; the quotations,! have 
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given in course of my essay. Let me take Burns 
again : 

My love is like a red, red rose, 

That’s newly sprung in J\ine; 

My love is like a melody 

That’s sweetly played in tune. 

How, may I ask, is it critical in any Just sense of the 
word? 

Art is something noble; something above life. It 
hovers above our heads, towers above, taking count of our 
souls, searching them and giving expression to their ideals 
and dreams. The one appropriate medium for the expres- 
sion of our hopes and desires and feelings is supplied by 
art. And our desires and emotions cannot be a criticism 
of life. They take root in life, and reflect it. And in 
passing through the medium of imagination and the senses 
they become symbolical of life. 

Emotion is essential for all true art. But in an emo- 
tional state a person cannot be truly critical. He is over- 
whelmed by his feelings and has entered into that glow- 
ing condition which is conducive only to creation. In such 
a' mental condition one can never be in that objective state 
which is essential for any sincere criticism. The Judge- 
ments passed in such a state will be emotional ; too full of 
the author’s likes and dislikes. This is too highly excited 
and imaginative a state to be appropriate for any right 
critical Judgement. Mathew Arnold did not perhaps take 
count of this, and hence his dictum. And even he himself 
did not succeed in this. Such an attitude gives rise to 
pessimism, of which Arnold’s poetry gives evidence; and 
he does hot see any good in this world. Even such a dra- 
matic poet as T. S. Eliot, who can be said to be critical of 
life, with all his detached outlook, with all his impersonal 
quality, cannot but be pessimistic. What is this world 
to him ? 
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TMs is dead land 
TMs is cactus land. 

And -wliat does he find here? 

What are the roots that clutch, what branches grow 
Out of this stony rubbish? 

In such a state the poets, or any one, cannot be justly 
critical of life. They are bound to give the extreme point 
of view. They are bound to see only one side of the pic- 
ture, and even that the darker one. 

But if we have to accept Mathew Arnold’s dictum, we 
shall have to divide art into two sections — if we at all can 
do it. One, which will take count only of the true, the 
sincere, the spontaneous art : and the other which has been 
executed for the set purpose of criticising life. One would 
give us the aspirations of the souls of men, and their emo- 
tions and desires. The other would naturally follow the 
line of didacticism. It will try to reform. But art does 
not reform deliberately. Unconsciously it may, and does, 
bring about any amount of change. There is a story about 
Gerard’s painting, Love and Psyche, that when the Parisian 
ladies saw it in the Salon in 1789, they were so much im- 
pressed by it that they began to paint their faces white in 
imitation of Psyche’s complexion. That was the uncon- 
scious effect of a piece of art. But the didactic artist tries 
to assert himself, and “ like an ineffectual angel beats his 
wings in the void.” We do not read the poetry of Arnold 
with zest, while Shelley has still his appeal. Tennyson 
has no voice today for us ; Keats still grips our imagina- 
tion. The fact is that the art which tries to be critical 
is naturally cool and indifferent. It is conceived with that 
purpose, and loses its own purpose; whereas the real 
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art, the spontaneous art, is alive and forceful because it is 
emotional. It goes deep into the lives of men : the other 
only passes us by. One derives its material from life, and 
has its effect. The other takes life into account; and 
separating itself from it tries to judge it. It falls fiat 
before us, for it has no direct appeal, because such poetry 
can be -written, (to be emotional even), in moments of tran- 
quil recollection, and is more egoistical than imaginative, 
and as Marcel Proust says, “ there is always less egoism 
in pure imagination, than in recollection.” 

“ Mathew Arnold’s doctrine, that poetry is a criticism 
of life,” says Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie in his “ Theory 
of Poetry,” pp. 46—49, “apparently puts the didactio 
fallacy in a more tactful form, but really sharpens its 
radical misconception of the poetic activity.” And the 
poetic activity is that of creation and not of criticism. 
But to go on with Mr. Abercrombie, “It is true, never- 
theless, that on reflection we may feel some implied criticism 
of life, when we contrast with the obscure and blundering 
hurly-burly of every day the clear significant order of 
things in poetry. Even so, unless a poem were composed 
in order to draw our special attention to this contrast 
(which would be very unlikely), we could not call it inspir- 
ed by the criticism of life. Of course, if you abstract 
single lines, and wrest them from their purpose in the poem 
where they occur — that is, if you misrepresent their mean- 
ing — you can argue very specially for the criticism of life 
in poetry.” 

There is one branch of literature, however, which 
can be critical of life besides, of course, all propagandist 
literature, and that is the Novel. But the material of the 
novel and poetry and the other fine arts differs greatly. 
The novel deals with life, whereas the material of the fine 
arts is the quintessence of life. The method of the novel 
is realistic, that of the arts suggestive. And in the words 
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of Mr. R. A. Scott- James, “ The art positively loses where- 
in the novel gains ! 

One great function of poetry is to give aesthetic 
pleasure; to lift us, to make different beings of us. The 
poet rapt in his mood gives vent to his feelings. He trans- 
lates his mood. But he does something else besides. As 
he does not say what his mood was like, he cannot but 
symbolise it. And this is done in two ways • through 
form and through words. Form symbolises the mood; 
words its subject. Form gives an idea about the quality 
of the mood ; whether it was gay or sad, subtle or simple ® 
The choice of metre and the structure of the verse are very 
important in the communication of an emotion.® Milton’s 
L’ Allegro and II Penseroso are two great and well-known 
examples of gay and sad moods respectively ; Dowson’s 
Cynara poem is another beautiful example of the sadness 
born of an hopeless and idealistic love, almost as futile as 
adolescent dreams which gave rise to it. Innumerable 
examples can be cited, but I shall content myself with just 
two here, as space would not permit me more. This is 
from Robert Bridges : 

My delight and thy delight 
Walking, like two angels white, 

In the gardens of the night: 

My desire and thy desire 
ffwining to a tongue of fire. 

Leaping live, and laughing higher; 

Thro’ the everlasting strife 
In the mystery of life. 

Love, from whom the world begun, 

Hath the secret of the sun. 


® The Maldmj of lAterattire, by S'. A. Scott-.James. 

9 See my unpublished paper, Verse and the Allied Questions, 
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Love can tell, and love alone, 

Whence tlie million stars were strewn, 

Why each atom know’^s its own, 

How, in spite of woe and death. 

Gay is life, and sweet is breath: 

This he taught us, this we knew, 

Happy in his science true. 

Hand in hand as ’we stood 
^Neath the shadow^s of the wood, 

Heart to heart as we lay 
In the dawning of the day. 

The second is from James Elory Flecker, a poem sadly neg- 
lected by his anthologisers, yet beautiful in thought, though 
one of his very early ones, I suppose, from the metrical 
point. It is called the '' Piper,’’ but I shall leave it for 
you to guess what the Piper symbolises : 

A lad went piping through the earth, 

Gladly, madly, merrily, 

With a tune for death, and a tune for birth, 

And a tune for loversV revelry. 

He kissed the girls that sat alone 
With none to whisper, none to w^oo; 

Fired at his touch their faces shone, 

And Beauty drenched them as the dew. 

Old men who heard him danced again, 

And shuffled round wdth catching breath, 

And those that lay on beds of pain 
Went dancing through the gates of death. 

If only he could make us thrill 
Once more with mirth and melody ! 

I listened but the street was still, 

And no one played for you and me. 

In both, these poems we feel the happiness of life, of 
a realisation of a mood or experience. Bridges is elated 
with the realisation of love, and the beauty born of love ; and 
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his rhythm is accordingly gay and elated, almost ethereal., 
Flecker is filled with the happiness that is Hope, and sings 
of it in a happy strain, ending on a sad strain because 
Hope does not play for the poet. The importance of form 
can never be emphasised too much, but words give us not 
only the imaginative background of the poet’s surround- 
ing and the environment, but something of his “ soul ” 
also. Poetry is not thus merely interpreting life as it is, 
for there are other processes at work, as I have already 
pointed out. As poetry cannot give us life, it can only 
give a symbolical representation of it. For, when an artist 
makes a picture of anything, the picture is not the thing 
itself. It is his idea of that thing — as Mr. Scott-James 
points out“ — and, of course, the idea is not the thing either. 
It is that thing caught in the idea, that is, the thing sym- 
bolised. Similarly a poet does not give life, he gives his 
idea of life, which is symbolical of life. To take an exam- 
ple, (although an example is after all an example), from 
D. H. Lawrence : 

Mourufully to and fro, to and fro the trees are waving 
What did you say, my dear? 

The rain-bruised leaves are suddenly shaken, as a child 

Asleep shakes in the clutch of a sob — 

Yes, my love, I hear. 

One lonely hill, one only, the storm-tossed afternoon is 

braving, 

Why not let it ring ? 

The roses lean down when they hear it, the tender mild 

Flowers of the bleeding heart fall to the throb. 

‘Tis a little thing. 

A wet bird walks on the lawn, call to the boy to come 

and look, 

Yes, it is over now. 

Call to him out of the silence, call him to see 


The Making of Literature, A. Scott-James. 
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The starling shaking its head as it walks on the grass— 
At who knows how? 

He cannot see it, I can never show it him, how it shook— 
Don’t disturb it, darling. 

— Its head as it walked, I can never call him to me, 
Never, he is not, whatever shall come io puss, 

No, look at the wet starling. 


Here unconsciously the starling becomes symbolical 
of the dead boy. In the poet’s mind the thoughts of the 
boy become one with the thoughts of the starling ; and the 
boy and the starling become one and the same thing for the 
time; and the boy is symbolised in the starling. The same 
thing happens in poetry constantly. Our ideas and emo- 
tions are carried so far into life that they become life, and 
symbolise it for ever and always. 

The poem is also illustrative of my other points. 
Its form symbolises the subtlety and the sadness of the 
emotions and experience. Note the subtle metre and thei 
riming scheme, and the drawn-out and complex music of the 
lines. Note also the imaginative background of the poem; 
and the desire to show the dead boy the starling on the 
lawn ; and the symbolical merging of the boy into the 
starling, and of the starling into the boy. 

Poetry, thus, is not a criticism of life, but a symbolical 
representation of it, as has been my endeavour to show. 
All art, in fact, is symbolical of life. We cannot represent 
life directly as we cannot Beauty. And poetry is the most 
difficult art in this respect. In sculpture and in painting 
wQ can show the tenderness and beauty of a face or a land- 
scape. We can to a certain extent repi’esent beauty in 
stone or on canvas. But even there we cannot represent 
“ Life ” as it is. We have got to suggest the movement or 
the rhythm of a subject and hence symbolise it. Music 
becomes more difficult. Here we have to feel the emotion 
and beauty through sound. Our senses get the effect of the 
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notes and the harmonies, and the emotion communicated 
has the effect on us through the subtlety of sound. Just 
listen to Bach’s Brandenberg Concerto. Gradually 
through gripping but subtle notes is communicated to us 
the realisation of loye that dawns upon the artist and 
grows with all its happiness and sorrows and emotions, 
welling up to almost breaking point ; How love’s happi- 
ness fights with the sorrow of love; and in the end all is 
lost in the sheer ecstasy of love, a sweetness beyond tell- 
ing. Or listen to Beethoven’s Sonatas rippling with love- 
liness, tender as the moonbeams; or his Symphonies, the 
Sixth, gay almost as L’ Allegro; and the ninth, that great 
masterpiece, where almost, as it were, we listen to the 
whole story of Creation in beautiful wellings up of master- 
ful harmony, where the sorrows of humanity, birth and 
death, creation and destruction, rise and mingle and die 
away. We cannot say that there is not life there; but 
life is not put before us as it is. It is symbolised for us 
in heavenly harmonies of sound and rhythm. Music 
should make the symbolical nature of Art quite clear, if 
other arts leave a doubt about it. 

With poetry, there is no doubt, it becomes more diffi- 
cult. Poetry is written in words which in themselves are 
only symbolical of things. Then, poetry has to depend a 
great deal on metaphors and images. These are not re- 
presentations of things either. They merely try to give 
an idea of things and symbolise them. The poet cannot 
show us Beauty. He tries to represent it through images : 

Beauty is like a ■waving tree; 

Beauty is a flower. 

He can only give us a thing which we can call beauti- 
ful, and never Beauty’s own self. Hence the lines he gives 
us are not a true representation of it. He appeals to the 
readers’ feelings and imagination to produce an effect on 
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them. This is achieved by means of images and symbols, 
for, they alone come handy to him. In the following lines 
the poet tries to show how beautiful Helen is, and what it 
means to him : 

Helen tby beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean barks of yore 
That gently o’er a perfumed sea 
Tbe weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
*To bis own native shore. 

Here we do not find the beauty of Helen described, how 
lovely her nose was, how beautiful her eyes were, how rosy 
her cheeks and how splendid her form — which would have 
been imitative. It is not here. But we get an idea of the 
perfection of Helen’s beauty by the exquisite watery 
images and the symbols of bark and sea, the poet has 
called to his help. The poet has not described any parti- 
cular Helen, but the lines are symbolical of the charms of 
any woman. They have gone deeper and higher in having 
become universal. Helen has become a symbol of womanly 
beauty, as Shelley’s Prometheus is the symbol, not of a 
figure that may have lived long ago in the mind of man, 
but of the revolt of man against the supererogative author- 
ity and tyranny of the Gods ; or as Keats’s La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci is symbolical not only of the poet’s sorrows, 
but of the sorrows of the whole world, sorrows born of 
love.“ 


Innumerable examples of the use of symbols can be cited 
from English poetry. Poe himself stands conspicnious for bis use 
of symbols. Mark the use of ‘raven’ as a symbol in that great 
poem called The Raven. Note also Poe’s masterful use of syiuimls 
in ‘Ulalume’ ; Leaves ; tbe lake of Amber ; tbe wood-land of Weir, 
eto. i'The second stanza gives tbe finest description of youth, 
which is attained by tbe symbolical use of “Scoriae rivers” and 
“Leaves”, tbe use of ‘sky’, as syunbolical of peace; etc. etc. The 
examination of Poe’s symbols requires far more space than can be 
utilised in Just a note, and I would leave it here for the time... 
Ralph Hodgson’s ‘Bull’ is another example of the use of ‘bull’ 
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I may be accused of finding and mentioning poems 
with direct symbols in them; but all poetry, in fact, is 
nothing but symbolical, because the artist is not conscious 
of his art. As Jung says, “Whether the poet knows that his 
work is generated in him and grows and ripens there, or 
whether he imagines that he creates out of his will and 
from nothingness it changes in no way the common fact 
that the work grows beyond him,” the work does grow 
beyond him ! It is clear that the artist is not writing con- 
sciously. He is probably not conscious of his art at all: 
because it does not give his aims, but symbolises the higher 
and deeper, his subterraneous desires which he himself is 
not aware of. In the same way his methods and devices 
are unconscious. 

I have said that the subject under treatment cannot 
but be treated symbolically. Try to describe taste. You 
cannot even successfully represent it. We can only sug- 
gest it through symbols, images, similes and metaphors. 
Similarly we have emotions and yet we cannot directly 
communicate them. We know what life is, but we cannot 
truly represent it. We have only to suggest emotions as 
well as life. And where suggestion begins symbolisation 
enters. With the difficult medium of poetry we cannot 
but symbolise Life. That is why poetry has a lasting 
appeal, like all true Art, for we see in it our own thoughts 
and emotions and desires and dreams. And although the 
outlook of men changes, the River of Life flows on “ still 
steadfast, still unchangeable;” and poetry remains a 
magic mirror in which men -see themselves reflected and 
portrayed for ever and always. What if desires and 
dreams and powers fly and die away, the thing remains, 
Life, in which they take root, indestructible, constant, 

as a syinl)ol. Mr. Eliot’s use of symbols is a subject for a "whole 
paper. But the whole of modern poetry in fact, depends for 
its subtlety and modernity on symbols. 
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everlasting, living on through changes, through eternity, 
—so long as things last,— and the waves in its mighty sea 
roll on to sink and float men and powers, creating and 
destroying, yet living indestructible and amain. 


“THE SENTIMENT OF NATURE ” IN THE 
LITERATURE OF TRAVEL, 1850-1900 

BY 

S. C. DEB. 

“ Althougli the literature of' travel,” says Prof. 
Kirkpatrick “is not of the highest kind, and 
indeed, cannot be called a different branch of literature, 
yet a history of English Literature rightly assigns a space 
apart to such books, because this kind of writing, perhaps 
more than any other, both expresses and influences national 
predilections and national character . . . Books of travel 
and books inspired by travel have probably been more read 
in Great Britain than any other books except novels.^” 
It might be suggested in this connection, that the 
literature of travel has its periods of copious and scanty 
productivity, and also that the former are coincident with 
the eras during which the life of a nation pulsates in its 
highest intensity. If we look at the course of English 
Literature, we shall notice that the first great travel-books 
in English — Hakluyt’s “Voyages,” Purchas ’ “ His 

Pilgrims,” and Coryat’s “ Crudities ” came to be writteu 
about the time that England wrested the empire of the seas 
from Spain; just as three centuries later the works of Sir 
Richard Burton, Miss Isabella Bird, William Gifford 
Palgrave, and Rudyard Kipling appeared during the years 
in which the foundations of the British Commonwealth 
were laid. 

That, the latter half of the nineteenth eentu'i'y, 
roughly speaking, should have been the age during which 

* C. H. E. L. (reprittt) Vol. XIV (p. 255-26ti). : 

35 : i ; 
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English travel-literature had its fullest, if not also its 
finest, expression, need not surprise us. The reasons that 
caused this efflorescence were numerous, and probably not 
a few of them are untraceable to-day. Yet it may be said 
that of these reasons the most important wei'e, the revival 
of the doctrine of colonisation and of imperialistic ideas, 
the resurgence of the spirit of scientific discovery and 
exploration, and lastly the love of adventure which is so 
deeply ingrained a characteristic of the English race. A 
closer scrutiny may be made along these lines. 

During the opening years of the nineteenth century, 
England, at first distracted by the Napoleonic Wars, and 
later on by internal political dissension, had hardly any 
time to interest herself deeply in her colonies. Besides the 
successful revolt of the American colonists had not yet 
been forgotten by the English people. The general attitude 
of the Home Government towards the colonies could be 
summed up in a phrase, “ Let them well alone.” Even as 
late as 1865, a Commission appointed to advise the British 
Government on the subject of territorial expansion in 
Aivicsi unanimously resolved that “all further 
: extension of territory or assumption of Government . . . 
would be inexpedient.” Gladstone was throughout his 
long political career averse to political expansion. But 
the days of the “ Little Englanders ” wmre drawing to a 
close; and even Beaconsfield in his old age was forced to 
use vague expressions about “ imperial consolidation.” 

: The pioneer efforts of such travellers as Livingstone and 

Stanley in Central Africa, and of Speke and Burton in 
East Africa, made the Britisher aware of the existence of 
large and untapped areas, ready for occupation by any 
industrialist country willing to invest men and money in 
such an enterprise. Imperialism, till then associated with 
“ Extremists,” began to gain ground as a political creed; 
and thinkers so diverse as Carlyle, Buskin, Sir Charles 
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Dilke, and Seeley, tried in their respective ways to 
formulate a philosopliical doctrine based on its notions. 
The most influential of these thinkers— Eu skin — declared : 
“ This is what England must do, or she will perish : She 
must found colonies as fast and as far as she is able, 
formed by her most energetic and worthiest men . . 

He had, among his undergraduate listeners, such men as 
Cecil Ehodes, and Milner, and was thus not without 
influence on later travellers. 

The literature produced by these pioneers,^ though 
extensive and full of detailed information on the social 
and economic life of the countries visited, was often 
written without any special regard being paid to the 
literary aspect. Not infrequently its manner savoured of 
the gazetteer or the guide-book, rather than of a travel- 
book mirroring a personality. The only one of the writers 
mentioned above, in whose pages information is not the 
sole point of interest, is Burton ; and even he does not mind 
inflicting whole chapters on the reader, where it would be 
difficult to find a single picture of Nature, or a single 
individual utterance. Even then, the work of these 
writers had some value, since, as observed above by 
Prof. Kirkpatrick, it “ influenced national predilections 
and national character,” by imbuing younger people with 
its notions, and by making the man in the street give up 
his apathy, and take a keener interest in adventure. 

When we turn to the second line of enquiry, we notice 
that it is of somewhat smaller importance. The continuity 


“ Oxford Lectures.” 

“ Speke: “ Jourual of the discovery of the sources of Nile ” 
(1863). 

Baker, Sir Samuel, “ The Albert Nyanza ” (1866), “ The Nile 
Tributaries ” (1867). 

Stanley, Sir Henry, “ The Finding of Livingstone ” (1872), 
“ Through the Dark Continent ” (1878), “ In Darkest Africa ”, 
(1890). 
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of the eighteenth-century tradition in science into the first 
half of the nineteenth is hardly a matter of dispute. In 
the latter half of the eighteenth century the voyages of 
Bougainville and Cook had been inspired almost solely by 
scientific considerations, and their success had established 
a vogue. The formulation of the most important scientific 
theory of modern times — first fully enunciated by Darwin 
and Wallace — -on the basis of the observations made while 
travelling gave a great impetus to other writers/' of travel- 
literature. Scientific expeditions were sent out by various 
countries to collect fresh facts, and enunciate new theories. 
A large mass of travel-literature thus came to be published. 
For example, the literature of Alpine climbing may be said 
to be coloured as a whole by the scientific point of view,' 
though it must be added that even among the pioneers of 
Alpine literature there was a clear difference of attitude. 
Some insisted on putting the spirit of scientific investiga- 
tion first, some, on the other hand, were equally insistent 
that though the scientific point of view was important, it 
could never be the central feature of travel-literature. 
But whatever their differences of opinion,® there is no 


^ Even Douo'lity -was not immune from tiie spirit of scientific 
researcli. “Medain Salili” says lie “was at that time not known 
to Europeans. Wliat might be those inscriptions ?...77i.teresfed 
as I was, in all that pertains to Biblical research, I was resolved 
to accept the hazard of visiting them ”, (Preface to the Second 
Edition). 

® Vide “Peaks, Passes, Glaciers ”, Tyndall’s “Glaciers of the 
Alps ” and “ Mountaineering in 1861 ” (Everyman’s Library 
Edn.) Whymper’s “ Scrambles amongst the Alps ” (1860-69), 
especially Chapter XVI, Wallace “ The Malay xlrchipelago ” 
Many H. Kingsley “West African Studies,” etc. 

® A clash was inevitable. The history of the xilpine Club 
gives us an instance. Tyndall, a scientific worker, and a remark- 
ably daring climber, resigned from the Alpine Club (1862) because 
of _ the pointed manner in which _ Leslie Stephen satirised the 
scientists ac a banquet. For a detailed description vide, Claire- 
Eliane Engel, “La Litterature Alpestre en Prance et en Angle- 
terre ” (pp. 227-28). Librairie Dardel, Chambery, 1930. 
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denying the fact that between themselves they produced a 
large mass of literature, and that some of their pages have 
a note of veracity, and a beauty of presentation not often 
surpassed by other writers. Noticeable in this province of 
writing are Prof. Tyndall and Leslie Stephen. 

But the desire of scientific investigation or political 
expansion were not the sole nor even the most important 
motives. We shall notice that the literature produced by 
a third group of travellers, who were not inspired by either 
of the two motives mentioned above, surpassed the writings 
of the political and scientific writers both in richness and 
variety. These people travelled over the surface of the 
globe in search of beauty or adventure. The traits of 
energy and courage are so pronounced a feature of the 
English character that it seems hardly necessary for one to 
stress the point. This Viking strain very often takes the 
form of the love of travel, since danger and eojcitement are 
so constantly present in travelling. “ The English ” says 
Alexander Smith ‘ ‘ are eminently a race of vagabonds . . . 
That wealthy people under a despotism, should be travellers 
seems a natural thing enough. . .But that England, 
where activity rages so keenly and engrosses every class, 

. . . should, year after year, send off swarms of men to 
roam the world, and to seek out dangers for the mere 
thrill and enjoyment of it, is significant of the indomitable 
pluck and spirit of the race . . . 


For Tyudall’s own work, vide pp. 13G-3T, 211-12, p. 215. 
“ The Glaciers of the Alps ” (Everyman’s Library Edition). 

“ Dreamthorp ” (World’s Classics Edition, pp. 246-47). 

In this connection, note Sir Charles Dilke’s remark, 
“ Greater Britain ” . . . . “ Americans or Britishers, we Saxons 
are all alike — a wandering discontented race ; we go 4,000 miles to 
find us Sleepy Hollow, or Killian Yan Hensslaer’s Castle . . . . 
and the Americans, who live in the castle, picnic yearly in ‘the 
Hollow .... come here to England to visit Burns’s house, or 
to sit in Pope’s armchair” (p.:16lh 
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The dreams of the Imperialists, of statesmen like Sir 
Charles Dilke, Forster, and Joseph Chamberlain, and of 
workers like Cecil Ehodes, Gordon and Milner, may be 
said to have been realised in a few decades, so that by the 
year 1890, England had succeeded in building up an 
empire unparalleled in extent in the history of humanity. 
During these years the English travellers got a unique 
chance of satisfying their desires. The dangers of 
travelling had not yet been completely eliminated, and this 
added a spice of zest to the pleasure of sight-seeing. 

In addition to the last point, it should be remembered 
that a fact of capital importance underlay the mass of 
literature produced by these writers. The Romantic 
movement in literature and art had made the “ pic- 
turesque ” fashionable — the “ picturesque ” as distinguish- 
ed from the merely “ beautiful ” — and had left a deep and 
ineffaceable impression on the mind of the cultured section 
of the population. It has been asserted by a very 
competent authority, M. Paul Van Tieghem, that a feature 
of European Literature during the nineteenth century was 
the preoccupation of the writers of all countries with 
exotic life and landscape . . . . “ Surtout a partir du 
Romantisme, les souvenirs Strangers et meme exotiques, 
entrent pour une part sans cesse grandissante dans la 
litterature. Ce sont pour Byron, le Leman, ITtalie et la 
G-rece, pour Flaubert, pour Renan, la G'rece et I’Orient, 
pour les Browning ITtalie, pour Pouchkine et Lermontov 
la Caucase, pour Mickiewicz la Crim4e ...” (La 
litterature compar^e, Armand Colin Paris, 1931, p. 144). 
The generations after 1830 were deeply impregnated by 
this feeling, and J. A. Symonds was perfectly justified in 
saying in his essay on “ The Love of the Alps ” . . . “ We 
are, all more or less Pantheists, worshippers of ‘ God, in 
Nature,’ convinced of the omnipresence of the informing 
mind.” Even in the work of those writers whom we think 
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of as most unromantic— the Utilitarians and the Agnostics 
—this pre-occupation with nature and its ways is to be 
met with, and may be said to form an important element 
of their thought. For instance,® J. S. Mill in his 
“ Autobiography ” (published 1873), took the opportunity 
of remarking that “ the first introduction to mountain 
scenery made the deepest impression on me, and gave a 
colour to my tastes through life,” and Herbert Spencer, 
also writing towards the close of his long career, said 
(apropos of Emerson’s G-rave), “ Sleepy Hollow is so 
beautiful and poetical a spot as to make one almost wish 
to die at Concord for^ the purpose of being buried there.” 
The same note of joy and solace in Nature colours the 
whole of George Eliot’s “ Life ” and is to be met with even 
in her last volume Theophrastus Such ” (essay entitled 
“ Looking Backward ”) ; and even Samuel Butler could 
not resist the charm of Alpine scenery. 

It is with the last group of writers that the present 
chapter is principally concerned, though one or two of the 
authors discussed here may possibly also be placed in the 
previous groups. Their pages, often hastily composed, 
and full of ir relevancies and imperfections, may yet claim 
to have exercised an important influence on the course of 
English life, and therefore stand assured of an honourable 
place in the annals of English Literature. 

^ ^ ^ 

A few general observations may be made here : 

(i) The literature of travel, rich and varied in 
quality as it is during the period under survey, has a 

8J. S. Mill “Autobiography” (World’s Classics, ‘p- 48) 
Herbert Spencer, AntobioOTaphy ("Williams & N’org^ate, 1904), 
VoL II. ^ ^ ^ , ■ . I 

Life as related in ber letter^ and Journals/^ (3 Vols. ; 
Blackwood & Sons, London, 1885) Editeid by J. W. Cross, (passirn) 
Alps and Sanctuaries (passim), read especially his 
remarks on the V pathos of a landscape, p. 30. , j , . . ? , ; i 
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special charm at this stage, because of the fact that 
between the years 1850 and 1900, in spite of the swifc 
increase of railways and steamships, the majority of 
writers were thrown back on their own resources, and their 
literature is often a record of man’s fight with the forces 
surrounding him,'-* and of his hard-won victory or heroie 
failure. More and more efficient machinery, and the 
invention of the cinema may be said to have destroyed the 
glamour of olden times, and to-day travel-literature has lost 
a great deal of its old starkness, “* and unconscious but * 
unceasing insistence on the virtues of human courage and 
endurance. 

(ii) In spite of the fact that there are exceptions, and 
some notable ones, it may be said that the literature of 
travel is by the circumstances of its composition 
bound to be superficial and unphilosophical in its treatment 
of Nature. The writer — he can hardly be called an artist 
— is almost uniformly unable to let his mind be completely 
permeated by the spirit of the surrounding landscape, 
there is inevitably a sense of disparity at heart, and even 

though this occasionally permits him to perceive and record 

' , 


> 9 Sir Ricli. Burton: ‘‘A Pilgrianage to Almedmai./^ 
etc, . . [of travelling ifl the desert^], . . ‘^"What can be more ex- 
citing? What more sublime? Man’s heart bounds in his breast 
at the thought of measuring his puny force with Nature’s might, 
and of emerging triumphant from the trial.” (Vol. p, 219). 

Edward Why m per . . . We glory in' the physical re- 
* generation which is the product of our exertions (in Alpine climb- 
ing) ; we exult over the grandeur of the scenes that are brought 
before our eyes . . . ; but we value more bighly the development 
of manliness, and the evolution, under combat with <liffi<*ultieR 
of. those noble qualities of human nature — courage, patiem-e, 
endurance, and fortitude ” Fervid but true. 

Scrambles amongst the Alps” (.1860-69) — (pp, 394-95). 

The most entrancing travel-books of the present (century are 
those where, by chance or intention, pll mechanical aids had been 
set aside, e.g., Alain Grerbaujt poursuite du soleil ”, Cap- 

tain Scott’s Journal ” (last chapters) and Bertram Tliomas's 
* Arabic Infelix.”' i ^ . j*., 
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certain new features, it is fairly evident that the absolute 
ease and felicity of description which one meets with in 
the work of writers describing their every-day surround- 
ings, “ can hardly be equalled, either in truthfulness or 
intensity of vision, by those who have recorded their 
iinpressions of a foreign land. 

(iii) This superficiality, and want of philosophic 
depth, are often aggravated by the diffuseness and 
irrelevancy of the writers; sometimes again owing to the 
deliberate practice of re-writing and prettifying certain 
passages with the intention of rhetorical effect.^® The 
many irrelevant topics discussed in these travel-books, 
e.g. , commercial enterprise, military and political adven- 
ture, social or scientific investigation, missionary activities, 
etc., will naturally have to be put aside before a clear 
estimate of the writer’s work as a painter of nature may 
be formed. Thus wn shall be forced to omit at least half 
the total number of pages, and even from the remainder a 
large deduction will have to be made, because of the writer 
not having been able to do his best. 


n 1. Stevensou; “The Silverado Squatters ”... pp. 48-50. 

.... I -wrote that a^^niaii belonged, in these days, to a 
variety of countries; but the old land is still the true love, the 
others are hut pleasant infidelities .... Of all mysteries of the 
human heart, this is perhaps the most inscrutable. There i.s no 
special loveliness in that f?ray coimtry (Scotland). . . I do not 
even hnow if I desire to live there; but let me hear in some far 
laud, a kindred voice ... . . and it seems as of no beauty under 
the kind heavens, and no society of the wise and good, can repay 
me for my absence from my countiy . . . . ” 

2. Wordsworth — ^(to take only his prose) : Guide to the 
Lakes p. 46, p. 99 et seq, (0. U. P. Ed.) Stevenson’s descriptions 
of the Seot(4.i moors, and sea-coast scenery in “ Kidnapped ”, or 
Hardy (passim), with the most brilliant page from the pen of ■ 
Kipling or C’ourad, and one can easily feel this difference, 

12 Dickens’s tinsel passage on the Ifiagara Palls in “America* 
Kotes” he seems to try to kaah hiinself into the mood of prophetic 
utterance, hut only suecee^s'fa. majihg'liis reader feel completely 
disgusted. '■ .'iTh'-i’-k 
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(iv) The central note of this mass of writing, there- 
fore, is description rather than interpretation. The -writer 
is frequently content with painting a picture of the surface 
of things; he naturally has neither the time nor the 
inclination to ponder his impressions deeply; he can very 
rarely soar to the mood of rapture that is derived of 
self-oblivion. . Too often the search after the unusual or 
novel aspects of the picturesque is an obstacle in his 
way,i^ and prevents him from feeling the influence of the 
mystical or tragic aspects in Nature. Even the most 
profound impression is bound to be dissipated, if the writer 
is in a perpetual hurry to record some new one, and is 

unable to sift and weigh his own experience. 

* * * # # 

Of the many writers of travel -literature who flourish- 
ed between the years 1850 — 1900, only a few are of out- 
standing merit. As mentioned above, it will not be 
possible to discuss in detail the work of all those writers 
whose aim was either scientific observation or commercial 
or political enterprise. The writers who, it would seem, 
merit separate mention are : 

, (i) Sir Richard F. Burton, (ii) Miss Isabella Bird 
(later Mrs. Bishop), (iii) W. G. Palgrave, (iv) C. M. 
Doughty, (v) R. L. Stevenson, (vi) Rudyard Ki})ling, and 
(vii) Lafcadio Hearn. There are a host of smaller writers, 
some of them of exquisite powers, whom it will be possible 
to mention only in passing, if at all' ij Some of them are 
writers of high repute, and only the exigencies of 
space compel their exclusion. They may, at least, be 
named here, and in the succeeding pages a number of 

. ' ' " • ' I 

That the most profound impressions need not be necessarily 
communicated by the exotic or the stupendous or even the cataclya"- 
mal aspects of Nature, is not easily understandable, but" is 
true : e.g., Hardy’s vision of Egdon Health is to my mind more 
moving than any of Meredith’s Alpine scenes or even Conrad’s 
visions of the Eastern Seas, 
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references to their writings will be made, in order to give 
the reader some idea of their especial powers. Notable 
among these writers are : Lord Dufferin “ Letters from 
high Latitudes ” (1856), Alexander Smith. “ Dreamthorp 
and Last Leaves,” Professor Tyndall “ Hours of exercise in 
the Alps,” and “ Glaciers of the Alps,” Alfred Russell 
Wallace “ The Malaya Archipelago,” Sir Leslie Stephen 
“The playground of Europe,” Whymper “Scrambles 
amongst the Alps ” (1860—69) ; Sir Edmund Gosse “ Two 
visits to Denmark,” Mary Kingsley “ Studies in Western 
Africa,” Bates “ The Naturalist on the Amazon,” Lady 
Anne Blunt “ A pilgrimage to Nejd,” Capt. Burnaby 
“ xAl ride to Khiva ” and “ On horseback in Asia Minor,” 
W. H. Hudson “ The Purple Land,” and “ Nature in 
Downland,” Samuel Butler “ A Eirst year in Canterbury 
Settlement,” and “ Alps and Sanctuaries.” 

SIR RICHARD BURTON 
The work of Sir Richard Burton, enormous in bulk, 
and varied in subject-matter, offers a very puzzling 
appearance when taken as a whole. Sir Richard was a 
born traveller, with an undying and consuming passion for 
adventure ; his character may be said to be an embodiment 
of the type described by Ishaaq the Poet in “ Hassan.” 
Yet his travel-books are far from being merely a record of 
romantic adventure ; they are a confused mass where topics 
so various as sociology, anthropology, colonial projects, 
geographical quests, and even literary discussion are mixed 
up in an almost inextricable confusion. The description 
of exotic and varied scenery is a secondary matter in his 
works ; only because of its persistence throughout the whole 
bulk of his writings; does it become an important and even 
absorbing feature. The mere variety of scenes painted by 
him is extraordinary— to the present writer his work is 
unrivalled in this direction— and the flexibility / and 
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copiousness of his vocabulary remarkable. Much of his 
most individual writing is to be met with in the brief 
vignettes scattered over his pages in profusion; but not 
infrequently Burton steadies himself for a longer flight 
and presents us with a land or seascape in a more deliberate 
manner. He is probably happiest in his vignettes, but 
it would be somewhat unfair to dismiss his more elaborate 
landscapes with the faint praise bestowed on them by Mr. 
Edward Garnett. 

The first and most outstanding feature in Burton’s 
writings is his amazing personality— intense and unchang- 
ing to the last. It bears a strange resemblance to the type 
made immortal by the art of Byron, i'* the character who 
flees from human society and culture to the free and pure 
life of Nature. Like the Byronic hero’s, Burton’s 
character is marked by a number of repellent traits, his 
sardonic and cynical humour, his unpleasant assumption 
of “superiority,” his asperity, prolixity, pedantry, and 
love of the bizarre greatly detract from the impression that 

Edward Garnett: “ Eriday Nights.” First Series, Gape, 
19^. (Essay on C'. M. Doiiglity, p. 110) 

Even the title of “ The Wanderer ” by whicli Burton called 
himself is reminiscent of Byron; besides his book also is called 
' “ A Pilgrimage.” 

“ Burton’s style is ordinary, vigorous and commonplace.” 

: 1® (i) “A Pilgrimage to Almedinah ”. 

Volume I, p. 219. “ The slavery of civilisation.” 

: (ii) On occasions Burton is forced to confess tlie impossi- 

; , bility of adhering to this point of view pernumently. 

r/dc “ Highlands of Brazil,” Vol. I, p. ;13;J. 

. “ Our admiration of the inanimate is being fast 

exhausted; the wildly beautiful, the magnificence of virgin forest, 
the uniform grace of second growth liegins to pall upon ns; we are 
tired of grand mountains, picturesque hills, and (iven of softly 
undulated prairie. The truth is we want humanity; we want a 
little Ugliness, by way of relief; Anthro])os and bis works are to 
the land he holds, what life is to the body^, without them Nature 
lies a corpse or in a swoon, ; . . , ” 

The Latin tag a,bout the man who changed the sky he lived 
under, but not his own soul, is true of Burton in the fullest 
degree. 
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would be otherwise produced on us. His manner is often 
forced and a jarring sensation results. 

The Byronic want of humility and absence of contem- 
plative power in the presence even of the sublimest 
aspects of Nature are to be met with in Burton as well. 
Attracted as he always is by the outward face of Nature, 
he can but rarely picture her in the abstract as having a 
life of her own, or as a group of forces ceaselessly driving 
the world onwards, to a preconceived goal or purpose. 
Nature remains for Burton a background— vivid and 
beautiful in itself— but a background all the same. Even 
on the rare occasions when his restless spirit allows him 
to ponder his impressions, he is unable to reach the mood 
of mystical rapture, which his romantic attitude leads us 
to expect. 


But there are many directions in which his work is 
worthy of praise. He is a keen observer, and even if un- 
poetic in sensibility he is unquestionably deeply moved by 
the changeful moods and aspects of Nature.^® As a 
colorist, though sometimes almost garish in his descriptions, 
he is always forceful and striking, and though he does not 
always attempt to give us the tints and shades of a land- 
scape, such as are to be met with in the work of the later 
writers, no one has succeeded in giving us a more numerous 
collection of scenes painted in a bold, glowing and always 
nervous manner.^'' 


Tliere are a few moments where dhe writer’s imagination 
is touched deeplj', and a phrase or n line of almost poetic beauty 
comes straight from his heart. ‘ 

.... (Of a river in the Campos) “ Of nndefinable interest 
is the first sight of a newly-born stream in these lands; sugges- 
tive as the sight of an infant, with the difference that the source 
must grow to river-hood, whereas the child may never become a 
man. A panorama passes before the eves ”. ((The Highl'ands 
of Brazil, Vol. I, p. 17T). ; . * . ; 

Especially is this true of one aspect of Burton’s work — ^his 
“ nocturnes ” in words. Of all the travellers he is probably the 
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But Burton is most deeply moved when he is face to 
face with Nature : (i) in her most unadorned and starkest 
appearance — the Desert, and (ii) in her most terrible 
forms of energy. Even then a sense of mystic exaltation 
hardly expresses itself; there is only a stirring of the 
blood, and a quicker beat of the heart. The sight of 
lushness in Nature oppresses him with a peculiar 
melancholy : “ The faultless, regular, and uniform beauty 
and the deep stillness of this evergreen land, did not fail 
to produce that strange inexplicable melancholy, of which 
most travellers in tropical countries complain. In this 
Nature all is beautiful that meets the eye; all is soft that 
affects the senses; but she is a Siren, whose pleasures soon 
pall upon the enj oyer. . . . 

“ The mind, enfeebled perhaps by an enervating 
climate is fatigued,. . . , it sighs for the rare 
simplicity of the desert. I have never felt this sadness 
in Egypt and Arabia, and was never without it in India 
and Zanzibar ”... (Lake Regions, Vol. II, p. ISO). 
Almost twenty years after he again expresses the same 
sentiment, in almost the same words. “ In the forested 
land of the tropics Nature masters man; his brain is 
confused with the multiplicity of objects; he feels himself 
a prisoner in a gorgeous Jail. Moreover some of us suffer 
from lasting sadness in the regions of evergreens, such as 
Central Africa, Brazil, and Western India .... But in 


most varied and most siiocessfnl in this direction; besides being 
a pioneer. 

Vide (i) Goa and the Blue Mountains (1851), pp. 163-64. 

(ii) The Highlands of Brazil (1869), Vol. II, an 

eclipse. 

(iii) The Lake Regions (1860) Vol. II — A storm on 

Lake Tangyanyika, pp. 121-2. 

1® Contrast with Miss Bird’s attitude, vide p. 53, infra. 
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the Desert man masters Nature. It is the type of Liberty, 
which is Life, whilst the idea of Immensity, of Sublimity, 
of Infinity is always, present, always the first thought . . 
(The (jrold Mines of Midian, 1878, p. 357). 

The violent and the titanic in Nature thus evoke a 
ready response in Burton’s heart — since frequently it is 
not the idea of repose that draws him to her, but that of 
conflict. Even when he does seek calm and harmony, he 
is unable to bridge the gulf between himself and the scene 
he contemplates, e.g., in a passage on “ Paulo Afionso, 
King of Eapids ” : 

The Quebrada, or Gorge, is here 260 feet deep, and 
in the narrowest part it is choked to a minimum breadth 
of fifty-one feet. It is filled with what seems not water, 
but the froth of milk, . . . which gives a wondrous study 
of fluid in motion. ’'■’ And the marvellous disorder, is a well 
directed anarchy, the course and sway, the wrestling and 
writing, all tend to set free the prisoner from the 
prison-walls. Ces eaux ! mais ce sont des ames ! it is the 
spectacle of a host rushing down in ‘ liquid vast- 
ness ’ to victory, the triumph of motion, of momentum 
over the immovable. Here the luminous whiteness of the 
chaotic foam-crests, hurled in billows and breakers against 
the blackness of the rock, is burst into flakes and spray, 
that leap half-way up the immuring trough. There the 
surface reflections dull the dazzling crystal to a thick 
opaque yellow, and there the shelter of some spur causes 
a momentary start and recoil to the cplunm, which at once 
gathering strength, bounds and springs onwards with .r 
new crash and another roar. The heaped-up centre shows 
fugitive ovals and progressive circles of a yet more spark- 
ling, glittering, dazzling light, divided by points of 
comparative repose, like the nodal lines of waves .... 


19 The psendo-seientific idea of exactness may be noted, 
f 1 
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“ The general effect of the picture— and the same may 
be said of all great cataracts~is the ‘ realized ’ idea of 
power, of power tremendous, inexorable, irresistible. The 
eve is spell-bound by the contrast of this impetuous 
motion, this wrathful, maddened haste to escape, with 
the frail steadfastness of the bits of rain, hovering above, 
with the ‘ Table Rock ’ so solid to the tread, and with the 
placid, settled stillness of the plain and hillocks, whose 
eternal homes seem to be here. The fancy is electified by 
the aspect of this Durga of Nature, this evil working good, 
this life-in-death, this creation and construction by 
destruction. Even so, the wasting storm and hurricane 
purify the air for life ; thus the earthquake and the 
volcano, while surrounding themselves with ruins, rear up 
earth, and make it a habitation for higher beings . . . 

“ I sat over the ‘ Quebrada ’ till convinced that it 
was not 'possible to become ‘ one with the waters ’ ; what 
at first seemed grand and sublime at last had a feeling of 
awe too intense to be in any way pleasurable and I left 
the place that the confusion and emotion might pass away.” 
[“ The Highlands of Brazil ” (1869) (Vol. II, p. 444, 
et seq.] I have intentionally quoted this long passage as it 
gives us a clearer insight into Burton’s peculiar manner 
of writing than most others from his pen. The reader 
will notice his acuteness of vision — Ruskin or Marcel 
Proust do not surpass Burton in acuteness at moments — 
displayed in such phrases as “ fugitive ovals,” “ the 
heaped-up centre,” the “ nodal lines of waves but is it 
not also evident that the writer has allowed several blem- 
ishes to remain, and that the total impression is somewhat 
confused by the rhetorical outburst in the words, “ this 
evil working good,” etc. ; and the commonplace moralising ? 
And finally it will not be entirely extravagant to suggest 
that the egoism of the passage hardly has the noble 
accent that we meet with in Wordsworth, or even, to take 
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a poet less intense,: ^ Nobody can blame Burton for 

not having the succinctness and the suggestive power of 
the poets, since these can hardly be achieved in prose, hut 
in spirit surely both types of writers may stand on the 
same plane. ■ 

Some of the points suggested in the foregoing para- 
graphs will be repeated in the following pages. The 
reason is obvious. For a traveller the visual aspect of 
things is naturally the most important : colour and light-^^ 
or the absence of these two elements, are immediately 
felt; whereas the other senses of the observer come into 
play much less frequently or even intensely. How prepon- 
deratingly visual ail writing about Nature must is 
realised the moment one desires to differentiate between 
various types of sounds or odours^^^-^ in the same way that 
one distinguishes between colours. 

But not expressed with either the same copiousness or the 
same felicity of discrimination. If one scrutinises tlie writings 
of authors who have excelled in description, one will soon notice, 
that while the colour-note is a commonly present feature of their 
work, ^ they have been much more sparing in their pictures, of light. 
Painting itself may be said to have been conventional and antiquated 
in this direction— not till Turner, and after him, the h'rench 
Impressionists, is light taken earnestly as an element of pictorial 
composition/* (La Lumiere) . . . Aiix yeux des impressionistes, 
elle fut Tame meme de Tunivers, a la fois constants et fugitive, 
sans cesse presente et lamais semblable a elle-meme. . . .ills la 
virent vibrer: elle ne frappe, pas la terre. . . . par grands plans 
stables, elle se repand en atomes legers, penetre les masses, les mele 
a son rayonnement^' .... Nothing of this sort can possibly be 
seized in language. In literature, one may not say with Manet 
‘■‘Light is the principal personage of my landscape’’ even to-day 
Henri Fociilon “ La Peinture aux XIX e et XXe Siecles (192S). 
(cf. Charles Morgan: “The Fountain.” pp. 77-78. A fine but 
unsuccessful attempt). 

Kemy de Goiirmont : “ Le Probleme du Style ” (Mercure de 
France, Paris, 1924). “ lies autres sens, ie gout, I’odorat et le 

toucher, out leur influence en litterature; des ecrivains out traduit 
par des mots, les impressions qu’ils leur ont fournies ; mais cela 
ne va pas tres loin, la vision et 1’ emotion demeurent les deux 
grandes sources du Style (p. 46).” 

22 Ib this province, Stevenson seems to tlie present writer, to 
be the keenest of all observers. : , 
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The colour-note is bound to be stressed by the writers 
of travel-literature for another reason: the other element 
of pictorial art— a sense of form— is exceedingly difficult 
to put into words. A painter may bring the various parts 
of a landscape into a formal order or relationship by 
arranging the masses of light and shade in his composi- 
tion; but the poet, and in even a greater measure the prose - 
writer, are unable to do anything more than suggest such 
an order, and with the most extensive vocabulary and the 
most effective art at their command, it is impossible for 
them to produce a clear feeling of form on the reader's 
mind. Besides, the Englishman loves the use of colour — 
in picture as well as in poem — and can hardly be said to 
like subdued shades or subtle schemes; this explains why 
so many passages of travel-literature suffer from an excess 
of colour.®^ 

MISS ISABELLA BIRD 

Miss Bird’s work offers some points of similarity to 
Burton’s; both travelled extensively and for many years, 
and both were attracted by the charm of the Orient.*-^^ Like 
Burton again Miss Bird was intensely interested in the 
mere act of travelling, and looked upon it as an act of 
escape from the conventions of civilised life. 


1 (i) Miss Bird “ Rocky Moviutains,” pp. 23, 74, etc., Korea 

Vol. II, p. 129. 

(ii) Synioiids : Wketekes iu Italy uud Greece, pp. 4-5, 24, 
U9, and 285. 

(iii) Alexander Smith “Breamthorp and other essays” (World’s 
Classics), p. 105. 

(iv) Lord Diifferiii ; “Letters from High Latitudes” (World’s 
Classics), pp, 21-22. 

24 (i) “ Unbeaten Tracks iu Japan,”’ Vol. I, p. 356, Vol II 
pp. 43-44. ■ ; . ^ 

(ii) Korea, PP- 167-8, also pp. 165-6 (where she 

ends by saying : A description can only he a catalogue. The 
actuality was intoxicating.” 
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The outstanding features of Miss Bird’s writings are 
her intense love of colour, her passion for certain types of 
scenery suggestive of solitude and silence; the charm of 
forests and of wooded hill-sides, of wide sunlit spaces and 
of the glittering sheen of rivers and lakes . She is instinct • 
ively more fond of the gentle and the beautiful aspects of 
scenery than of the terrible and the sublime, though she has 
left a few unforgettable pictures of Nature in moments of 
fury or of savage beauty/-^ 

Profuse in her use of the coloured epithet she can 
claim as a special distinction the fact that most of her 
books were composed in the shape of letters written from 
the route of the journey ; the accuracy of her notation is 
therefore less open to discussion than the work of those 
who rewrite their volumes from the notes made en 'pas- 
sant. The glow of feehng under which she composed these 
letters had no time to cool, and while therefore she did not 
attempt to recollect and sift her impressions in tranquillity, 
her work gained in a certain freshness and spontaneity of 
perception, even while it lost in judgment.^'' This, coupled 
with the fact that her attitude is frankly emotional, makes 

A iSnowstoriii: Tlie Rocky Moiiiitains/ ^ pp. 274 — 79 

“Persia/’ Vol. I, pp- 27-28, A devastating flood Korea/’ VoL 
.1, p. 224 et seq. 

. , . “Tlxere, in unspeakable solitude, lay a frozen lake. . I 
found that owing to tlie depth of the snow I had ridden only 
fifteen miles in eight and a half hours, and must look about for 
a place to sleep in. The Eastern vsky w^as unlike anything I ever 
saw before. It had been ehrysoprase, then it turned to aquamarine 
and tliat to the bright full green of an emerald. Unless I am 
colour-blind, this is true. Tlien suddenly the whole changed, and 
flushed with the pure bright, rovse-eolour of the afterglow. * . . 

The Rocky Mountains, pp, 175-6. 

Her method at times has certain affinities with the tech- 
nique of the Impressionists. She also tries to picture special 
moments, and seeks to produce a, ‘totality of impression”, re- 
fusing selection and avoiding minute detail ; only the Impressionists 
selected their moinentvS after long and arduous preparation; for 
lier — a traveller hurrying forwards on her journey — there could 
be no such possibility. , , , / ; : ! : j ^ ■ 

4, . ! ' ; ' ‘ ' '' A J . 
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her at times exaggerated and hectic in language, and 
unable to restrain herself at the proper moment. Often 
her descriptions tail off into mere catalogues of the various 
aspects of Nature, spread before her eyes, without any 
unifying or central power to crystallise the whole. 

Unlike Burton, whose attitude in spite of his occa- 
sional diffuseness and contradictions, is yet marked by a 
central and unchanging note of love, Miss Bird’s point of 
view shows signs of change during her career. Her earlier 
works were written from the point of view of the Romantic 
and a Pantheist — a sentimental Pantheist of the type of 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre ; for whom Nature is not mere- 
ly the manifestation of divine beauty, but also of divine 
harmony. . . “ Day dawned long before the sun rose, pure 
and lemon-coloured .... From the chill, grey peak above, 
from the everlasting snows, from the silvered pines, down 
through mountain ranges with their depths of Tyrian 
purple, we looked to where the plains lay cold, in blue 
grey, like a morning sea against a far horizon. Sudden- 
ly, as a dazzling streak at first, but enlarging rapidly into 
a dazzling sphere, the sun wheeled above the grey line, a 
light and glory as when it was first created ... I felt as if, 
Parsee-like, I must worship. The grey of the plains 
changed to purple, the sky was all one rose-red flush, on 
which vermilion cloud-streaks rested; the ghastly peaks 
gleamed like rubies, the earth and heavens were new- 
created. Surely, ‘ the Most High dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands ! ’ (The Rocky Mountains, pp. 106-7.) 

28 1. Vide Mine. Arvede Barine: “Bernardin de Saint-Pierre,’’ 
pp. 105-0: “A force d’aimer la Nature, il la confond avee la 
Dminte et adore I’oeuvre an lieu de I’auteur. It parle de k 
Nature avec uiie tendresse qui se communique a ce quil ecrit et 
gagne son lecteur ...” 

Piibeaten Tracks, ” Vol. II. “No Nature has no dis- 
cords,” p. 43, Vol. II. 

again, worship seemed the onlv 
attitude for a human spirit, and the question was ever present. 
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But as she grows older, the descriptive element, 
though naturally never eliminated, becomes scarcer and 
feebler, and the note of rhapsody and fervid lyricism we 
meet with in her earlier pages, slowly dies away. The 
Wordsworthian lines about nature taking 

“ a. sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch over man’s mortality ” 

may be used, if the comparison be permitted, also of Miss 
Bird’s later writings. This should not be taken to mean that 
she ends by being a pessimist, or that her early romantic 
passion for the colourful or solitary aspects of Nature is 
ever completely effaced by the lapse of time.^® Even in one 
of her last works, “ The Yangtze Valley ” (1899), she men- 
tions these aspects, lovingly, e.g., in the following pas- 
sage : ‘ ‘ Before we actually reached it, waves of sunset 
gold rolled down the pass, distant snow-cones blushed red, 
every peak took on purple or amethyst — there was a carni- 
val of colour. The wind fell to a dead calm, there was a 
touch of frost in the dry air, when suddenly the whole glory 
of mountain and chasm died out, and the colour vanished, 
leaving only the distant snow peaks burning red against a 
sky of tender green . . .”®' Only such moments are rarer 
than before, there is now a willingness to perceive the 
“ grey ” as Browning calls it, side by side with the 
“ glory,” colour no longer thrills her as mysteriously or 
with as keen a sense of joy as before; she no longer feels 

“Lord what is man, that thou art mindful of him? or the son of 
man, that thou visitest him?” 

3. Also “Six months among the Palm groves” (18T5), p. 125, 
p. 326, p. 392 (where she tries to reconcile the terrible and the 
bountiful aspects of Nature, and fails). 

® Vide also “ The Yangtze Valley,” p. 348, 381, (colour), p. 
407 et seq (the refreshment born of solitude). 

“ Persia ” Vol. I, p. 14, p. 16. . 

“ Among the Tibetans,” p. 144. '■ ^ 

30 “ Yangtze Valley,” p. 389. 
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impelled to fall down in worship at the sight of Nature’s 
loveliness ; there is a larger tolerance, in her heart for man 
and his ways. There is also a sense of spiritual weari- 
ness and insensibility in her last pages, very possibly these 
changes have been wrought by the “ unimaginable touch 
of time.” Yet she may claim as Wordsworth does'*' that 
though the old feeling of rapture, has passed away 

“ . . . in my heart of hearts I feel your (Nature’s) 

might, 

I only have relinquished one delight. 

To live beneath your more habitual sway.” 

W. G. PALGRAVE 

Of the four volumes written by Palgrave, only two®® 
“ A Year’s Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia ” 
(1862-63) and “ Ulysses ” may be said to have been written 
from such a point of view as to merit discussion here. 
Palgrave’s work has been severely criticised on the score 
of exaggeration and inaccuracy, and anyone reading his 
pages side by side with those of Burton, or Doughty will 
notice that his accent is more strident, and his language 
even more vigorously coloured than that of Burton. Of 
these volumes, the second is a series of essays describing 
various sights and scenes, and there is little or no unity of 
feeling between the two volumes. 

The one feeling inspired by the first volume — “ A 
, Year’s Journey ” — is the sense of Nature’s indifference to 

31 Her work offers what is to my mind the central psycholoffical 
'problem at the back of this mass of literature. It is the 
picture of the human mind possessed by two opposing tendencies — 
(i) the Christian point of view, which in Puritanical England came 
to mean rejecting the external world as a delusion, a beautiful 
snare, and (ii) the purely Eomantic and pagan worship of Nature 
as a revelation of the Presence of God. Gnly in Miss Bird’s 
career the opposition never became so acute as 'to compel her to 
reject one or the other point (rf view., 

32 Published in 1865 and 1887 respectively. 
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man’s sufferings. Palgrave hardly expresses it in clear 
words anywhere ; but if one were to put together the 
numerous passages in which man is shown struggling with 
the terrible environments surrounding him, the one feel- 
ing evoked in our hearts is of violent indignation with 
Nature. The nightmare^^ landscapes he depicts are graven 
on the reader’s memory because of the very intensity with 
which they are seized : they are at a few moments almost 
unbearable : And yet it is this same writer, who in 
“ Ulysses,”— published twenty years later, can thus apos- 
trophise the beauty and life-giving qualities of Nature ; 
“ 0 balmy life-giving breezes of the wide Pacific, with 
enjoyment in every flutter of your wings; 0 golden glories 
of the evening sun-god, ere yet he withdraws from view 
within his cloud-built palace of amber and crimson, rear- 
ed on the deep immensity of blue, long be yours to range 
and reign ... Birth-right ill sold for any counter-exchange 
of elusive gain ; Eden unequally bartered for the whole 
world of unrest and stirring that seethes and struggles 
without the island bounds. Long may these remain. . . 
long may they keep at bay the gods of the stranger . . . the 
science that strips to nakedness, the energy that consumes 
and destroys . . . ”34 

To reduce these fleeting impressions to any one un- 
changing attitude, or even to a dynamic notion seems 
hardly justifiable. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt’s statement . . 

the nature he describes is human nature only ” may part- 
ly explain the situation, but it hardly makes the complete 
somersault taken by the writer quite clear to us. And the 
fact that Palgrave does not pass on to a more astringent 


“A A'ear’s Journey,” Vol. I, pp. 91-92, tte crossing of tie 
“ Nefxul,” pp. 329-30. Vol. 11, pp. 129, et seq. “ The Eed 
Desert.” 

34 “ Ulysses,” p. 162, ' 

K, 8 , 
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mood of mind as he grows old, but to a more joyous and 
receptive one, is so completely unlike what would be expect- 
ed, that the change of front is all the more interesting. 

ROBEET LOTUS STEVENSON 

The facts of Stevenson’s life should be remembered if 
we are to judge this aspect of his work with exactness. 
Brought up in a sternly Puritanical household of the 
Midvictorian period, he was further handicapped by 
persistent ill-health, which made all forms of physical 
activity a torment, if not an impossibility, for long 
stretches of time.®® Besides he was trained in scientific 
studies, his father’s original intention being that he should 
be a lighthouse engineer. His spirit, however, remained 
unquelled, the Romantic in him persisted throughout his 
life in pushing him onwards, always in love with the face 
of danger; his own words explain this deep-seated feeling 
... “For my part, I travel not to go anywhere, but to go 
I travel for travel’s sake. The great affair is to move; to 
feel the needs and hitches of our life more keenly ; to come 
down off this feather bed of civilisation, and find the globe 
granite underfoot; and strewn with cutting flints. . . .”®® 

When Stevenson wrote “ An Inland Voyage ” and 
“ Travels with a Donkey ” he probably had not passed 
completely out of the phase of marivaudage which his 
deliberate following of Sterne would suggest to our mind. 
There was too evident a search after the beautiful and 
sensuous aspects of Nature in these, if not in all the early 
works of Stevenson. He did not yet find it possible to let 
his mind be permeated by the atmosphere of a landscape; 


(i) Vide Graliam Balfour, “ Life ” (passim). 

(ii) Mrs. Stevenson’s prefatory biographical note to Vol. V 
of the Tusitala Edition. 

38 The same note in more solemn language — is to be met 
with in “ Will O’ the Mill ”, & e 
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too often he frittered away his energies in describing un- 
necessary detail, and he paraded himself too ostentatiously 
in the foreground of his own pictures. 

One point may, however, be noted here. Unlike most 
travellers Stevenson had spent some time in trying to fami- 
liarise himself with the technique of the art of painting.” 
It is doubtful if he ever could have become a painter of very 
great merit had he actually turned to pictorial composition, 
yet it hardly seems too far-fetched to say that the fair 
knowledge of the principles of art he possessed gave him a 
certain skill in bringing out his effects, even in prose. If 
one were to compare the scenes painted by him with those 
of other writers, many will probably grant that he is sur- 
passed by Burton in mere variety, and Doughty in sugges- 
tion and intensity; but in the exquisite shading, and in his 
love of subtle effects, and avoidance of strong tones he is 
their superior.''’® Again and again he reverts to the idea 
that what we love in Nature is practically what we have 
learnt to love in the work of the artists, e.g., “ It is rather 
in Nature that we see resemblance to art,” than in art to 


” The essay entitled “Pontainebleau” In “Across the plains 
and other- studies” is a picture of his own life as lived among a 
community of painters. It •was in Barbizon — the artist colony 
where Millet and Theodore Eousseau lived in the years 1860 — ^1875 
— that Stevenson met the lady he afterwards married. She ■was 
herself deeply interested in painting, and besides Stevenson’s most 
influential friend during this period was his cousin, R. A. M. 
Stevenson, who later on became Professor of Fine Arts, University 
College, Liverpool. “I can remember It. L. S.” — (passim). 

38 Also, Graham Balfour’s “Life,” p. 33, “I was never done 
drawing and painting, and even kept on doing so until I was 
seventeen or eighteen . . . also, p. 50 “ Now al 80 _ began the Joys of 
illustration.” Stevenson had a very modest opinion of his own 
powers. 

39 The admirable discrimination between the two types of land- 
scape-painting — Japanese and European — ^in one of his early essays 
“By-ways of Book illustration” (last paragraphs) ; or the senti- 
ment underlying “A quiet corner of England,” p. 206 and p. 169. 
Vol. XXV lil of the “Tusitala Edition.” Only a critic trained in 
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Nature . . . The forms in which we learn to think of land- 
scape are the forms that we have got from painted canvas ” 
(Essays of Travel, An autumn effect, pp. 109-10) ; or a fe^v 
years after ... “I own I like definite formm what my 
eyes are to rest upon; and if kmdscafes mlA . . . one 
penny plain and two pence coloured, I should go to the 
length of two pence everyday of my life . . .”“ 

In discussing Stevenson’s work in this chapter, it must 
also be remembered that a great deal of his finest writing 
on this subject is to be met with outside the volumes under 
discussion. The feeling of desolation and terror inspired 
by a wild sea-beach, e.g., in “ The merry men ” and the 
shipwreck scene in “ Kidnapped; ” the sense of cruel hush 
and over-powering lassitude induced by the heat of a 
tropical climate, e.g., in “ Ollalla,” are all outside his 
travel-books. But even in these volumes there are passages 
of description and moments of vision that ari’cst us. As 
with all Romantics, colour, solitude, the sense of the bizarre 
or the sublime in Nature are aspects that deeply move him. 

, But unlike Burton or Miss Bird, Stevenson uses his colours 
with all the craftsmanship of a trained artist, e.g., . . “this 
gusty autumn morning, an untimely smell of hay, on the 
opposite bank of the Allier the land kept mounting f oi‘ miles 
to the horizon; a tanned and sallow autumn landscape, 
with black blots of firwood, and white roads wandering 
through the hills. Over all this the clouds shed a uniform 
and purplish shadow, sad and somewhat menacing, exag- 
, gerating height and distance, and throwing into still 
higher relief the twisted ribbons of the highway or a 
few pages later . . . “ a fine wild landscape to the South. 


the arts of design conld have made some of these points. A similar 
passage may be met with here : Stevenson enlogises the Barhizon 
School while condemning the Itdpressiohists, 

■ , ' « “ Travels ”, p. 71. . : 

; « “ Travels ”, p. '35, 

. ' ■: :■ A;., 
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High rocky liills, as blue as sapphire, closed the view, and 
between these lay ridge upon ridge, heathery, craggy, the 
sun glittering on the veins of the rock, the underwood 
chambering in the hollow, as rude as Grod made them at the 
first.”''‘G In his early years it is the beauty, the charm of 
scenery that attracts him— a dawn in the Cevennes,''-' the 
Forest of Fontainebleau;^^ the sea-fog mounting up from 
the Pacific,'''^ and obliterating everything, or the stars as 
they hang down from the vault of heaven on the occasion 
of a night-drive in California but the pain and the end- 
less agony implicit in Nature’s workings are not expatiat- 
ed upon by him. But a day comes when there is a change, 
and he is forced to say : “ But none is clean : the moving 

sand is infected with lice; the pure spring where it bursts 
out of the mountain, is a mere issue of worms; even in the 
hard rock the crystal is forming ” and horror-stricken by 
the carnage of life he exclaims : “ And to put the last 
touch upon this mountain mass of the revolting and the in- 
conceivable, all these (forms of life) prey upon each other’s 
lives tearing other lives in pieces, cramming them inside 
themselves . . This side of Nature — the meaningless 
waste and cruelty of life — repels him, and it is therefore no 
longer possible for him to keep constant in his faith in the 
beauty and benevolence of Nature. Standing in the midst 
of the fairy landscape of the Pacific Islands he is no longer 
always attracted by the outward beauty, the colourful 
scenery; the mood communicated to his mind is expressed 
in the following wnrds : . . . “ a last touch of horror to the 


42 “ Travels”, p. 71. ■ ; : 

43 “ Travels ” : Chapter “ A Night Amoug the Piues.” 

4i “ Across the Plains Chapter entitled “Pontainebleau.” 

45 “ The Silverado Squatters,” pp. 157-69. 

46 “ The Silverado Squatters,” pp. 190-92; specially p. 194. 
47“ Across the Plains”: Essay entitled “Pulvis et Umbra,” 

p. 291, p. 292. 


thought of this precarious annular gangway in the sea 
that even what there is of it is not of honest rock, but 
organic, part alive, part putrescent ; even the clean sea and 
the bright fish about it, poisoned, the most stubborn 
boulder burrowed in by worms, the lightest dust venomous 
as an apothecary’s drugs. . , We have indeed moved 
far away from the early pagan sensuous delight in Nature, 

Stevenson’s attitude thus remains a somewhat in- 
explicable one ; two opposed feelings strive for mastery in 
his heart. To the last day of his life instinctively drawn 
by the beauty and glamour of Nature, and desiring to find 
a repose he did not know in his own life in her bosom, he 
is often brought to realise the other aspect, and is forced 
to confess tliat tlie goddess he has so long worshipped 
might possibly be a cruel and dangerous siren. This dual- 
ity of vision became a recurrent feature of his later writ- 
ing, though as has been pointed out above, he instinctively 
leaned to the first attitude. And the few moments when 
he found peace in his own heart were, to quote his own 
words, when he “ took the universe with a grosser faith.” 

C. M. DOUGHTY 

The Arabic proverb “ Voyaging is victory ” finds no 
better example than in the strange and remarkable prose 
epos of C. M. Doughty. An Elizabethan, born three cen- 
turies too late, he revived not merely the idiom and style of 
“the divine muse of Spenser,” but captured, as did none 
other, the spirit that had inspired his beloved Master’s 
contemporaries, Raleigh, Drake, Erobisher, and Lawrence, 


48 '‘In the SoTitli Seas,” p. 159. In this connexion Oscar 
Wilde’s gibe might be remembered : “I see that romantic sur- 
roundings are the worst surroundings possible for a romantic 
writer. In Gower Street Stevenson could have written a new 
” Trois Mousquetaires.” In Samoa he wrote letters to the Times 
about Germans.” (“ De Profxmdia,” Methuen, 1912, pp. 16-17.) 
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in their pursuit of glory. There is no record in the liter- 
ature under review so expressive of the indomitable spirit 
of the English race as the bizarre volumes entitled 
“ Travels in Arabia Deserta.” 

When Doughty’s solitary travel -book came out in the 
year 1888, it met with very faint welcome. Everything 
conspired to go against the writer. The enormous size of 
the book, its bizarre style, the subjects discussed in its 
pages, all made the average reader turn away from the 
volume in despair. The writer had even proclaimed with 
truly Elizabethan bravado, “ The book is not milk for 
babes : it might be likened to a mirror, wherein is set forth 
faithfully some parcel of the soil of Arabia, smelling of 
samn and camels.”'*'’ No wonder that the easy-going reader 
should have given Doughty a very wide berth, and amused 
himself with less strenuous reading ! 

The book is an exceptional one in every way; more 
than everyone else who has written about Arabia, Doughty 
may be said to liave succeeded in capturing the atmosphere 
of its landscapes, and set it down in his pages.^® This he 
achieved not by means of lengthy or elaborate descriptions, 
but by the use of the sudden flash, the brief vignette, and 
the “ luminous ” word. There is no lusciousness in 
Doughty, something of the starkness of Desert Arabia has 
passed into his best pages, and there is no will-o’-the-wisp 
search for beauty such as vitiates the writings of some 
others. “ As for me who write, I pray that nothing be 

/it! Preface to the First Edition. 

(i) The critics and historians of English literature ignored 
the very existence of the book. Saintsbnry does not mention it in 
“XIX Century Literature”, and what is more surprising is (Imt 
Piof. Kirkpatri<-k in the “Cambridge History of English literature’ ’ 
(1913), does not refer to it in even a footnote. So also Prof. Hugh 
Walker in his exhaustive study “ The Literature of the Victorian 
Eia ” dismisses it without saying a word about it. (p. 1041.) 

(ii) It must also be added that there are numerous pages where 
the subjects discussed do not interest the common reader in any way. 
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looked for in this book, but the seeing of an hungry man, 
and the telling of a most weary man; for the rest ” he adds 
proudly “ the sun made me an Arab, but never warped me 
to Orientalism ” (Vol. I, p. 56). 

Doughty uses none of the aids that other writers could 
summon to their assistance ; the coloured word, the variety 
of contrasts that most scenery offers, the evocation of the 
beautiful or the sensuous in Nature; his subject precluded 
all such adventitious help. Nature in her sternest, starkest 
and most unchanging aspect was the theme he had chosen, 
how could he possibly conjure up the beatific vision that 
had charmed Miss Bird or Stevenson ? His manner, at its 
best, suggests a comparison with that of such an etcher as 
Meryon, who, by drawing a couple of lines, reveals infinity 
to our eyes. Describing the bleakness of the land where he 
sojourned he says: “ Highland Arabia is not all sand; it 
is dry earth, nearly without sprinkling of the rains. All the 
soft is sandy; besides there is rocky moorland, and much 
harsh gravel, where the desolate soil is blown naked by the 
secular winds.” or “In the lava clefts and gravel of the 
sharp Harra about, appeared only few springing blades of 
herbage, and rare bushes of the desert; locusts had devour- 
ed the thin spring of grasses, the wild hay for the 

S'heAJch’s filly was fetched from, a day's distance in the 
underlying sand 'plain.”^^ The same incisiveness — as of a 
diamond-point cutting across a sheet of glass — comes out 


® V^ol. I, p. 56. Using the word in the same sense that Milton 
gives it when he speaks of “a secular hird, ages of lives”. (Siuns. 
Agon. 1. 1707). Edward Garnett has hit oft' this point well. 
“Doughty has surely succeeded better than any other hinglish 
traveller, in fashioning a style, and forging and tempering it so 
as to bring the reader into intimate contact with the (diaracter of 
ibe land he describes, while contrasting rvith it artistically the 
tra,veiler’s racial spirit. Doughty forges and smelts words as onlv 
learned man can ; “ IMday Nights ” First Series, ('ape, 
19/./,^ (p. 110). It might be remarked that he also revives and 
resuscitates them. 
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whenever he contrasts the eternal, unchanging landscape, 
with the brief span of man’s .existence : “ We journeyed 

forth in high plains, . . . and in passages, stretching be- 
twixt mountain cliffs of sandstone cumbered with infinite 
ruins of fallen crags, in whose eternal shadows we built 
the booths of a day. One of these quarters of rock had not 
tumbled perhaps in a human generation; but they mark 
years of the sun, as the sand, a little thing, in the life-time 
of the planet;”®^ or “ The Semitic East is a land of sep- 
ulchres; Syria, a limestone country, is full of tombs, hewn, 
it may be said, under every hill-side. T^ow they ate stables 
for herdsmen and open dens of wild creatures . . . 

Yet, though normally what Doughty recounts is the 
tale of the daily misery, and the interminable strife of man 
fighting a losing battle with Nature, in his attempt to win 
the mere necessaries of life, it must be added that in a 
few places he has intentionally sounded a different note 
“ Out of the strong came forth sweetness.” It is thus that 
after describing the long drawn-out torture of a summer 
day spent in the wilderness when “ the worsted booths leak 
to the fiery rain of sunny light ” Doughty goes on to give 
us a few lines of almost idyllic charm. . . “ The lingering 
day draws down to the sun-setting; the herdsmen, weary 
of the sun, come again with the cattle to taste in their 
menzils the first sweetness of mirth and repose — The day is 
done and there- rises the nightly freshness of this purest 
mountain air and then to the cheerful song and the cup at 
the common fire. The moon rises ruddy from that solemn 
obscurity of jebel like a mighty beacon : . . . or languid 
with hunger, “ The summer night’s delightful freshness 
in the mountain is our daily repast; lying at rest amidst 


52 Vol. I, p. 402, Yob I, p. 169. 

53 Yol. I, p. 323. 
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wild basalt-stones under the clear stars in a land of 
enemies, I have found more refreshment than upon beds 
and pillows in closed chambers— Hither lies no way from 
any city of the world, a thousand years yass as one day- 
light ; -we Sive in the world md not in the world where 
Nature brought forth man, an enigma to himself . . . And 
looking then upon that infinite spectacle, this life of the 
wasted flesh seemed to me ebbing, and the spirit to waver 
her eyas wings unto that divine obscurity . . . But 
such heaven-sent moments must needs be rare. Doughty’s 
attitude to Nature is normally astringent if not bitter in 
tone. There are moments of rapture, but they come only 
at rare intervals, and his own words explain to us the 
reason why. Even, he — the indomitable — is tired of the 
unceasing strife with Nature, and in many of his pages a 
weariness of spirit is apparent. What he sees is “an 
iron desolation; ... a hard-set face of nature without a 
smile for ever, a wilderness of burning and rusty horror of 
unformed matter. What lonely life would not feel con- 
straint to trespass here !. . . There is a startled conscience ” 
says he “ within a man of his mesqum being, and profane, 
in presence of the divine stature of the elemental 
world . . . And it is in this awesome and unrelenting 
shape that Nature commonly presents herself to Doughty’s 
eyes. 

: ; RUDYARD KIPLING 

Though Rudyard Kipling has written three volumes 
which can hardly be placed elsewhere than under the 
rubric of travel-literature, it should be remembered that 
the profoundest interpretation of the relations of man 
and nature from his pen, is to be met with elsewhere — in 
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bis poetry, or in the collections of stories entitled “ The 
Jungle-Book ” (2 Vols.).®® Then again, the writer has 
himself warned us in the preface against our taking these 
occasional papers too seriously. To estimate a writer’s 
merits on the basis of his most ephemeral pages is always 
reprehensible ; and we should therefore remember Kipling’s 
warning when reading these pages. 

As Kipling says, these volumes are merely reprints of 
the articles contributed by him to various papers; “ Trom 
Sea to Sea ” appeared in the shape of articles in the 
columns of the“ Pioneer,” and the “ Civil and Military 
Gazette ” between the years 1887 — 89; “ From Tideway 
to Tideway ” was published in the “ Times ” in 1892.^’' 
In these volumes there is no peculiarly individual attitude 
delineated by the writer. Kipling contents himself with 
description, — superb description, it must be said — but, 
hardly attempts anything deeper. But the extremely acute 
powers of perception, and the vividness of his phrase make 
not a few passages of his live in our memory. The purely 
poetic suggestiveness of phrase elsewhere met with in his 
pages, is only rarely present ; but at times he can transport 
us with the large and passionate accent of a poet: . . . . 
“(Dawn on the Burra Talao, Boondi). . . ” Every fair 
morning is a reprint, blurred perhaps, of the First Day; 
but this splendour was a thing to be put aside from all 


For a clear statement of tlie notion underlying' tkese stories 
ride Firmin Eoz : “Le Eoiuan Anglais conteniporain” (1912), pp. 
200-205. 

Kipling’s work has a special quality about it — be first among 
the greater English writers took up India as the subject of his 
writing. This lie did just about the time wben the new ideas of 
Imperialism were making the English feel interested in India. 
Before him several writers, e.g., John Leyden, Heher, and Meadows 
Taylor had attempted to portray Indian life and manners; hut 
with the exception of Sir Charles Dilke nobody had tried to give a 
description of Indian scenes. 

Cf. Sir Charles Dilke: “ Great Britain,” p. 480. 
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Other days and remembered. The stars had no fire in them 
and the fish had stopped jumping when the black water of 
the lake paled and grew grey. While he watched it seem- 
ed to the Englishman that voices on the hills were inton- 
ing the first verses of Genesis. The grey light moved on 
the face of the waters, till, with no interval, a blood-red 
glare shot up from the horizon, and inky black against the 
intense red, a giant crane floated out towards the sun . . 

The word “ mystic ” has become almost unavoidable in 
discussing Kipling to-day. Such an attitude is probably 
justified when we speak of Kipling’s work as a poet; but 
in his prose writings — especially in the volumes discussed 
here, — there is but little evidence of such a quality. These 
pages are characterised by others — keenness of vision, the 
faculty of seizing the atmosphere of strange and unfami- 
liar places at a glance ; the love of the eerie and the phan- 
tasmal, an instinctive power of selecting the essential 
features of a landscape. Vision is evidenced by brief 
vignettes, e.g., “ The foot slides on a reef polished and 
black as obsidian where the wind has skinned an exposed 
corner of the road down to the dirt ice of an early winter ” 
(Letters of Travel, p. Ill), or “ The sea was smoked 
glass; reddish-grey islands lay upon it under fog-banks 
that hovered fifty feet above our heads,” or “ I have seen 
timber fly down the Eavi in spate; and it was hooked out 
as ragged as a tooth-brush. ” The dead city of Amber 
moves him to exclaim (“ the sound of a piece of plaster 
falling ”) the sound of its fall was hollow and echoing, as 


^ 58 (i) “From Sea to Sea,” Yol. I, p. 189. 

(ii) Also “From Sea to Sea,” Yol. II — The gorge of the Yellow- 
stone, pp. 110-11, the whole passage is worth marking. 

(iii) The “ Landscape ” in an Indian Coalmine, pp. 315. 
(Kipling uses the word “ landscape ” himself). 

(iv) “Letters of Travel”; Mght and morning near Monad- 
nock, pp. 5-6, as a piece of colour — superb. 

A blizzard, pp. 111-12. , ■ : 
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the sound of a stone in a well. Then the silence closed up 
upon the sound, till in the far-away . courtyard below the 
roped stallions began screaming afresh. There may be 
desolation in the great Indian Desert to the westward, and 
there is desolation on the open seas; but the desolation of 
Amber is beyond the loneliness either of land or sea. . . .”® 

And there are moments when he feels the littleness of 
man and his works in the presence of the titanic powers of 
Nature; the contrast making him feel a certain sober satis- 
faction. “ It is wholesome and tonic,” he says “ to 
realise the powerlessness of man in the face of these little 
accidents (of Nature). The heir of all the ages, the 
annihilator of time and space, who politely doubts the 
existence of his Maker, hears the roof-beams crack and 
strain above him (because of an earthquake), and scuttles 
about like a rabbit in a stoppered warren . . . Given a 
violent convulsion (only just such a slipping of strata as 
carelessly piled volumes will accomplish in a book-case), 
and behold, the heir of all the ages is stark raving mad— a 
brute among the dishevelled hills.”® This note is not a 
very frequent one with Kipling. But one must observe 
how different this is from the frame of mind in which 
Pascal wrote, ‘ ‘ L’homme n’est qu’uii roseau, le plus faible 
de la nature ; mais c’est un roseau peasant. II ne faut pas 
que I’univers entier s’arme pour I’^craser . . . Mais quand 
I’univers Fecraserait, Fhomme serait encore plas noble que 
ce qui le tue : parce-qu’il salt qu’il meurt ; et Favantage que 
Funivers a sur lui, Funivers n’en sait rien ” (Pensees.) Of 
the two attitudes, imquestionably the finer and nobler is 

From Sea to Sea, Vol. I, p. 22, also see the passage on Oliitor, 
p. 96., and on the Palace of Eoondi, p. 171, et seq. (the finest of 
all the descriptions in the volnme, but too long to he quoted in full). 

6® Prom Tideway to Tideway, p. 62 (Volume entitled “Letters 
of Travel”). 

A similar note is to he met with in his short story “ How Pear 
came to the Jrmgle ” (The Jungle Book). 
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Pascal’s. But it must be added in conclusion that the 
notion of Nature, crushing man out of existence— blind 
matter destroying spirit— is a rare one in Kipling any- 
where, and that taking his output as a whole, we shall be 
justified in saying that he is one more believer in the 
benignity of Nature. 

LAFGADIO HEARN 

An almost exceptionaP opportunity of being the first 
fully-informed interpreter of Japan to Western people, 
came to Lafcadio Hearn. After a few obscure years of 
literary vagabondage in the United States, Hearn was 
appointed Japanese correspondent^ to an American paper. 
Shortly after his arrival he was appointed to the staff of 
the University of Tokyo, as lecturer in English Literature 
(1891). Here he came under the spell of Japanese ideas, 
and this attitude was further strengthened by his marry- 
ing a Japanese lady, and becoming a naturalised citizen. 
Till the year of his death in 1904, Hearn remained in the 
country where he had originally gone for a brief sojourn, 
and it was on Japanese soil that he wrote the volumes that 
made him famous. 

One would expect that with such exceptionally favour- 
able circumstances to help him Hearn would have been 
able to come into close contact with every aspect of 
Japanese life; but the actuality was somewhat different. 
“ That (Hearn states the Japanese point of view so well) 
;on the mere strength of impression is shown by the fact 
that though he married a Japanese wife, he could neither 
speak to her nor to his children in their own language nor 
after a residence of 14 years could he so much as read a 
Japanese newspaper. A certain saccharine sweetness of 


« 0. H. E. L. (Reprint) Vol. XIV, pp. 165-66. 
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manner— especially disappointing in these circumstances— 
is to be noticed in Lafcadio Hearn’s interpretations of the 
life of Old Japan. He sentimentalised all that he saw, 
and because his view was so uniformly roseate, he succeed- 
ed in making the reader feel at times out of sympathy with 
him, if not positively a little incredulous.® 

But whatever our attitude towards Lafcadio Hearn’s 
interpretations of Old Japan, it will be readily granted 
that on the few occasions on which he allowed himself to 
depict the mere background of this life, he succeeded in 
capturing, to a remarkable degree, the spirit of the 
Japanese scene. Its entrancing and melancholy loveliness, 
the haunting beauty of its gardens, its pellucid and 
cameo-like effects, the absence of violent colour-effects, 
the subdual of colour to tints, the absence of shadows from 
its landscapes, all these and many more features made a 
deep impression on him. 

He was not however blind to the more stern aspects of 
the Japanese landscape, witness the following ; 

\“A tremendous line of darh iron-coloured cliffs, 
towering sheer from the sea without a breach . . . here and 
there along this terrible front, monstrous beetlings, 
breaches, fissures, earthquake-rendings . . . Enormous 
fractures show lines of strata pitched up skyward . . . . 
Along this goblin coast on a wild day there would be no 
possible chance for the strongest swimmer or the stoutest 


The following caii.stic lines hit off the point very well : — 

“ J’ai bean tronver sympathiqne 
Feu Ijoufouqnadio 
Ses Japs en sucre candiot 
Son Boudha de boutique — ” 

Paul — Jean Toulet, “Copies” quoted by Schwartz: 

Far East in French Literature ” ( 146 ). 


“ Tlie 
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boat . . This vision is worthy of old Hiroshige’s 
brush. But averagely the note that is present in his pages 
is one of delicate and suave beauty: the writer being 
content merely with the beautiful, and desiring no other 
thing than a momentary glimpse or impression of the 
lovely : 

... “These Oriental landscapes possess charms of 
colour extraordinary — phantom-colour, delicate, elfish, 
indescribable created by the wonderful atmosphere. 
Vapours enchant the distances, bathing peaks in bewitch- 
ments of blue and grey of a hundred tones, transforming 
naked cliffs to amethyst, stretching gauzes across 

the tofazine magnifying the splendour of noon 

by effacing the horizon, filling the evening icith smohe of 
gold, bronzing the waters, banding the sundown wiZ/r 
ghostly 'pnrfle and green of nacre. . . . It is the mists that 
make the magic of the backgrounds ; yet even without them 
there is a strange, wild, dark beauty in Japanese; land- 
scapes, a beauty not easily definable in words. The secret 
of it must be sought in the extraordinary lines of the 
mountains, in the strange abrupt crumpling and jagging 
of the ranges, no two masses closely resembling each other, 
every one having a fantasticality of its own . . . The 
general characteristic is abruptness, and the charm, is the 
charm of Irregularity . . . It is on some such note 
of lyric loveliness that one must close, if one is to give a 
fair notion of Hearn’s manner. 

As mentioned above, a large number of writers can- 
1 ; not be discussed separately, owing either to the exigencies 

*3 “Glimpses” (First series), pp. 207-208. Hiroshige’s pictures 
of “The Wave at Satta Pciut” (from thirty-six views of Fuji”), 
or “the Temple at Kwannon” (No. 49, of the “Provinces” series) 
both reproduced by Basil Stewart, “Japanese Colour Prints” 
(Kegan Paul, London, 1922) will set at rest any doubts on the 
point of Hearn’s accuracy. 

^ “Glimpses”' (Second Series), pp. 228-229. 
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of space, or to the scantiness of their output. But a few 
general notions may again be put down here : 

(i) There is in a number of the writers mentioned 
above, much accurate notation in the direc- 
tion of colour and the visual aspects of land- 
scape, only it is spread over so wide a surface 
of writing as not to merit being noticed as a 
clearly definable attitude in their Avork.®'’ 

(ii) Even in those volumes where the writer’s love of 

Nature makes itself a definitely perceptible 
and separable aspect of his work, there is 
often too extravagant a use made of colour,®® 
and the absence of moderation and restraint 
takes away from the convincingness of the 
impression. Among those writers whose 
negligence in this respect mars the beauty of 
their work, two only need be specified as 
examples : J. A. Symonds and Alexander 
Smith. Both of them are keen observers, 
both are passionate lovers of Nature, but in 
both the expression is frequently too over- 
coloured. 

(iii) Again, in a number of cases, a fine page is spoilt 

because of the writer’s desiring too evidently 
to convey a moral to us ; or his attempting 
to outline a philosophy on insufficient mate- 
rial. Both the moralising and the philoso- 
phy are germane to the subject; only the 
writer who attempts to give us these, must 
have a wide range of experience, the power 


® Cf. Sir Edmund Gosse’s beautiful passage on the character 
of Danish Scenery: “ Two visits to Denmark,” pp. l’’'-18. 

“Eothen” (1844) may be taken as an early example of this 
manner; possibly its vogue made it a common mannerism. 
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of detachment, and a sternness of moral fibre. 
If, as sometimes happens, these qualities are 
not present in the writer, the words ring 
hollow. In a passage called “ A lark’s 
flight”— a moment characteristic of Nature’s 
. indifference to Man — the writer is not con- 
tent with painting the scene, but spoils the 
effect of an otherwise beautiful page by inter- 
polating unnecessary and obvious moralis- 
ing.®’' So also W. H. Hudson, otherwise a 
fine and often an impeccable writer,®* falls 
into the same mistake in his volume entitled 
“Nature in Downland.”®® The page is 
superficial and immature; though Hudson 
has brought out the feeling of cyclical recur- 
rence in Nature, the sense of meaningless 
waste has not been fully emphasised, we have 
not yet reached the mood in which we see 
“ into the life of things.” 

(iii) Over and above all, the preceding generation of 
writers, Romantic poets who believed impli- 
citly in Nature’s benevolence— may be said 
to have coloured the imagination of the 
smaller writers of this period. A eertaiu 
amount of writing in these years is therefore 


®’' Prof. Hug;li Walker in Lis “Literature of the Victorian. Era” 
Las praised Alexander SmitL’s work on the score of its accuracy and 
beauty, (p. 623), and of tLis essay Le says “I Lave compared it 
to tLe knocking at the gate in Macbetli, for I Lave found nothing 
else in literature comparable to these two passages.” 

^ “ Nature in Downland ” (Dent’s “ Open-air Library ” 
Edition), pp. 12-13; p_. 23; p. 193 — Yew trees — the last passage 
especially worth marking. 

68 “Nature in Downland” TLe passage is too long to be quoted 
in full. 

But the paragraph commencing . . . p. 181. “ Let us imagine 
a god ” gives one an idea. 
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merely imitative. As Mr. Saintsbui’y blunt- 
ly says : “ We have nature, not as Jones 

or Brown saw it for himself ; but as he saw 
it through the spectacles of Mr. Buskin or 
Jefferies ... It therefore became 

fashionable for one to pay homage to the 
Wordsworthian sentiment : 

... .Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her, ... 

even when there was no corresponding depth of feeling in 
one’s own heart. Optimism— not the sobered optimism of 
Wordsworth, writing after “ a deep distress had humanis- 
ed his soul ”, 

“ But welcome fortitude, and patient cheer, 

And frequent sights of what is to be borne. 

Such sights, or worse, as are before me here: — 
Not without hope we suffer and we mourn.” ... 

[Stanzas on Peele Castle.] 

but the easy-going and superficial optimism of the observer 
who can merely see the external face of Nature, and cannot 
probe deeper, is almost too frequent a note. An unwilling- 
ness to look at the harsh, the repellant, or the ruthless 
aspects of Nature is unconsciously imposed upon them- 
selves by many of these writers, in their persistent search 
after the beautiful; they are thus unable to realise the 
eternal duality of Nature’s ways.” The onesidedness of 

™ Nineteenth Century Literature, p. 466. 

” Cf . Eeiny de Gourmont: “ Physique de’ Amour ” p. 239. 
(Mercure de France, Paris, 1924.) 

“TJn pinlosophe anarchiste, disciple attarde et naif de Jean 
Jacques, a cru demeler dans la nature un altruisme universal ; . . . . 
et abuse, sous pretexte d’incliner les hommes a la bonte, du droit 
que I’ou a de se promener dans la nature sane la voir et sans la 
comprendre. La nature ne’st ni bonne, ni niauvaise, ni altruiste, 
ni egoiste ; elle est un ensemble des forces don’t aucume ne cede que, 
sous line pesee superieiire, sa conscience est celle d’ une balance-, 
etaiit d’une indifference 'parfaite, elle est d’nne equite ahsolne." 
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such writing, though explicable in the circumstances, is 
manifest to every reader. But that only confirms one in 
the belief that the central attitude of this mass of litera- 
ture is one of optimisin, and its underlying sentiment one 
of love and confidence in the ways or Nature. 
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THE ORIGINAL INHABITANTS OF THE UNITED 
PROVINCES: A STUDY IN ETHNOLOGY 

BY . 

AMALANANDA GHOSH 

D. Litt. Scholar in History, University of Allahabad 

The United Provinces, the major portion of which 
was known as the Madhyadesa or Mid-land in ancient 
times, V was regarded, as its very name indicates, as the 
centre of Ary andom. But it is impossible to think that 
before the region was occupied by the Aryans, it was un- 
inhabited by any other people. 

It had long been the custom of historians and anthro- 
pologists of India to denote all the non- Aryan peoples of 
India by the term ‘ Dra vidian.’ Indeed, this notion of 
the ethnic unity of the pre- Ary an peoples received en- 
couragement especially when Oppert and Risley gave 
prominence to it, the one linguistically and the other an- 
thropometrically.® The idea was hard to die out, and even 
at the present day we come across loose uses of the term 
' Dravidian,’ irrespective of any ethnic significance. 

With the advance of the knowledge of Indian ethnolo- 
gy, it has been recognized that the pre-Aryan population 
of India was far from uniform. The linguistic specula- 
tions of Oppert were rejected as wild, and Kisley’s 

1 Maim (II. 21) defines Madliyadesa as the region between 
the Himalaya and the Vindhya, east of the place wliere the sacred 
river Sarasvati disappears and west of Prayuga, The Buddists 
included under this geographical term a much greater area of 
land (See Journal of the Hoyal Asiatic Society, 1904, pp. 83 ff.). 

2 Oppert, On the Original Inhabitants of India, 1897 ; Risley, 
The People of India, 1914. 
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classification was subjected to a severe criticism and many 
of his conclusions were thrown overboard. The Lingu- 
istic Survey of India yielded much raw material which 
had to be digested ; and a greater significance was added 
to the subject by the archaeological discoveries at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa. Indeed, the problem of the original 
inhabitants of India has now become much more compli- 
cated than it was at the time when Riisley worked and 
wrote; for no theory can now be regarded as satisfactory 
which does not fit in with the new philological and 
archaeological realities. 

A. EARLY RELICS 

In the United Provinces no relic of the Stone Age has 
yet been unearthed.^ Indeed, traces of the civilization of 
Mohenjo-daro, the existence of which has been found as far 
east as Ambala,* are entirely lacking in the United Pro- 
vinces. But incomplete excavations at Buxar have 
brought to light some relics which may be proved to belong 
to a people akin to, if not identical with, the authors of the 
Mohenjo-daro civilization. If that be a fact, we might 
reasonably expect that the United Provinces region also 
was occupied by a similar people before the Aryans set their 
foot on the soil which later on became their all-important 
Madhyade^a. Proof for this conjecture is wanting, but 
some relics of the Metal Age, probably posterior in date 
to Mohenjo-daro, have been found' in the Ganges-Jumna 
Doab. The following is a summary of these relics and 
their date : 

‘ Nor is any help in this matter of chronology 
obtainable from the groups of copper and 


3 See the map iu P. T. S. Ayyangar, The Stone Age in India, 
1926. 

Antiquity, 1931, p. 371. ■ - > 
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bronze implements found at Gungeria in the 
C. P. and various sites in the Jumna-Ganges 
basin, notably at Eajpur (in the Bijnor 
District), Mai^ (in the Etawah 

District), Fatehgarh and Bithur (in the. 
Cawnpore District). The objects referred to 
which evidently belong to one period, com- 
prise short, flat celts of several types, long- 
bar celts, chisels, barbed harpoon-heads and 
swords, besides a number of silver plates 
(from Gungeria only), some of the last- 
mentioned being in the form of conventional- 
ized bulls’ heads, others of circular discs. 
Some of the short celts with splayed cres- 
centic cutting-edge is not unlike certain 
specimens from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, 
but the type is too common and widely diffused 
for any conclusion, to be drawn from it. 
On the other hand, most of the other objects, 
mz., the long-bar celts, swords, and barbed 
harpoon-heads are quite peculiar to the 
Jumna-Ganges basin and different from 
anything known tons either from the Indus 
Valley or anywhere else. Possibly these ob- 
jects give us first glimpse of Indo- Aryan 
culture in the Upper Gangetic Valley, but it 
may be that they represent some culture yet 
unknown to us of Dravidian or Proto- 
Australoid origin and distant alike from 
both the Indus and later Indo- Aryan culture. 
Whatever their origin, the presence among 
them of swords with: developed mid-ribs — 
weapons which are entirely absent at Mohen- 
jo-daro and Harappa-— leaves no doubt that 
they belong to a later age than those 
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represented on the latter sites, andj inasmuch 
as all the objects appertain to the Copper and 
Bronze Age, it seems fairly safe to infer 
that a considerable period of time must have 
elapsed between the disappearance of Mo- 
hen jo-daro and Harappa and the beginning 
of the Iron Age.’® 

B. ETHNIC ELEMENTS 

To know the ethnic affinities of the people, we must 
begin with Sir Herbert Risley, who carried on the first 
systematic ethnological survey of India and came to the 
conclusion that there are seven physical types in India :® 

I. Turko-Iranian Type, represented by the Baloch, 
Brahui and Afghans of Baluchistan and the North-West 
Frontier Province. 

II. Indo-Aryan Type of the Punjab, Bajputana and 
Kashmir. 

III. Aryo-Dravidian Type of the United Provinces, 
Rajputana, Bihar and Ceylon. 

IV. Scytho-Dravidian Type of Western India, the 
Maratha Brahmanas, the Kunbis and Coorgis. 

V. Mongolo-Dravidian Type of Lower Bengal and 
Orissa. 

VI. Mongoloid Type of the Himalayas, Nepal, Assam 
and Burma. 

VII. Dravidian Type extending from Ceylon to the 
valley of the Ganges and pervading the whole of the 
Madras Presidency, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, 
most of Central India and Chota Nagpur. 

Risley’s classification, as has been said above, has not 
received any wide acceptance, and must be greatly modi- 

5 Marshall, Mohenio-daro and the Indits Civilization, 1931, 
Vol. I, pp. 106-7. 

® Eisley, loc, cit., pp. 33 ff. 
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fied before it can be applied to the question of the original 
inhabitants of India. Of these seven types, the first and 
sixth may be left out of account here, as they do not belong 
to India proper and have not influenced Indian culture to 
any appreciable extent. 

The weakest point in the scheme of Eisley was his 
seventh type, the Dravidian. The term was given a sweep- 
ing connotation and made to include all the non- Aryan 
population of Central and Southern India. Gustav Op- 
pert, who supported the conclusion of Eisley on linguistic 
grounds, divided the Dravidians into northern and south- 
ern, and classified them according to their names, one set 
calling themselves by names derived from and the other 
from mala, both meaning ‘ mountain.”' The linguistic 
speculations of Oppert were an anachronism even at the 
time when his work was first published (1893). For long 
before that date. Max Muller had established the existence 
of the Kol (or Munda) family of languages.® Caldwell, 
writing in the seventies of the last century, recognized the 
difference between the Kol and Dravidian languages and 
wrote : 

‘ In the list of the Dravidian languages, I have not 
included the Ho, the Munda or any other of 
the rest of the languages of the Kols, the 
Savaras and other rude tribes of Central India 
and of Bengal, called ‘ Kolarian ’ by Sir 
George Campbell, and included by Mr. Hodg- 
son under the general term Tamulian. These 
languages might naturally be supposed to be 
allied to Gond or Ku, to Oraon or Eajmahal 
and consequently to be of Dravidian origin; 
but though a few Dravidian words may 

Oppert, loc. cit., p. 13. ; . , 

8 Max Mtiller, Science of bangnage, Vol. II, 1899, p. 447. 
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psrhaps be detected in some of them, their 
grammatical structure shows that they belong 
to a totally different family of languages. 
Without the evidence of similarity in gram- 
matical structure, the discovery of a small 
number of similar words seems to prove only 
local proximity, or the existence of mutual 
intercourse at an earlier or later period, not 
to the original relationship either of race or 
of language."* 

The linguistic survey of the Kol and Dravidian 
languages carried on by Sten Konow, the results of which 
were published in the fourth volume of the Linguistic Sur- 
vey of Zadi’a, definitely established the distinctness of the 
Kol (or Munda) and the Dravidian family of languages. 
And the final conclusion was reached by Pater W. Schmidt 
who established the afi&nity of the Kol languages with the 
Khasi, Mon and Khmer languages and further connected 
them with the languages of Madagascar, Indonesia, and the 
islands of the Pacific. According to him, all the languages 
of ' * Madagascar, Indonesia, Melanesia and Polynesia 
(grouped together as Austronesian) and the languages 
known as Kol (Munda), Mon, Khmer and Khasi (grouped 
as Austroasiatic) are allied to each other and form one 
great linguistic family, the largest yet known, and may 
be , called ‘ Austric Pater Schmidt does not stop here 
but comes to the conclusion that in this case the unity of 
speech is coincident with unity of race.^® 

It has often been said that though differing in 
language, the Kol-speaking and Drayidian-speaking people 

® Caldwell. ComparatiTe Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, 
1913, p. 38. 

Schmidt, Die Mon-Khmer-Yolker, 1906; his conclusions 
are summarized in J.E.A.S.,; I90t, pp, 187 ff; Linguistic Survey of 
India, Vol. I, pt. i, pp. 14-15; Census Report of India, 1911, Vol. 
I, pt. i, pp. 323-34, 
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are physically one. Owing to the close proximity since 
pre-historic times, it is possible that some tribes might 
have acquired some common physical traits. But close 
observers still assure us that even in places where they 
have lived together for centuries, e.g., Chota Nagpur, the 
Mundas (who speak an ‘ Austria ’ language) and the 
Oraons (who ‘ have preserved the rudiments of a language 
substantially Dravidian ’“) are distinguishable at a 
glance. It is not entirely correct to say that ‘ in general 
uniformity of physical type throughout India seems to 
show that speakers both of Munda and of the Dravidian 
languages must have settled there for countless ages, 
during which intermarriage and climatic influences and 
environment gradually destroyed the formal racial distinc- 
tions and evolved a uniform type.’^^ It is to be noted, 
however, that the above writer who does not believe in any 
distinction of physical type at the present day, nevertheless 
admits that originally the two types were distinct. Lan- 
guage, of course, is an insufiicient guide in tracing descent, 
for instances may be quoted by scores when the anatomical 
type and language do not correspond to each other.’'^ 

' Still,’ as Tylor says, ‘ under ordinary circumstances 
connection of speech does indicate more or less connection 
of ancestral race.’^® Though Pater Schmidt believed that 
the great Austria family spread from the east, there is now 
a tendency of thinking that they migrated from the 
west.“ 


■u Caldwell, loc. cit., p. 36. 

S. C. Eoy, Tile Oraons of Chota Nagpur, 1915, p. 83. 

1^ Gait, Census Eeport of India, 1911, Vol. I, pt. i, p. 325. 

For examples, see Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man, 1927, 
pp. 131 If. ■ , , 

isTylor, Primitive Culture, 1903, Yol. I, p. 49’.. i , ; I : 

1® Hutton, Census Eeport of India, 1931, Vol. I, pt. i, p. 445. 
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The Austric-speaking people had no doubt held the 
Central Plains for some time, when the Dravidian-speak- 
ing people began to pour in. The original home of the 
Dravidians seems to have been in the west, they in all pro- 
bability possessing the features of a Mediterranean race. 
The Brahms of Baluchistan may be their rear-guard and 
Mohenjo-daro may mark one of their earliest settlements 
in India. There can be no doubt that they were the most 
important of the pre-Aryan races of India who greatly 
influenced the cultures of the other aboriginals, in 
language, religion and customs. 

Since Risley wrote, it has been recognized that there 
is another element in the so-called Dravidian population 
of India. Keane and Haddon call it Pre-Dravidian, a 
dolichocephalic, short-statured and broad-nosed people.” 
‘ The platyrrhiny of this stock is so marked that where 
this character is exhibited in other peoples, we may sus- 
pect that they have a more or less Pre-Dravidian origin.’^® 
There might have been other uncivilized (probably 
autochthonous) peoples of India, with Negrito afiinities, 
who have left little trace in India.” 

, We therefore find that the so-called Dravidian type 
of Risley has to be broken up into three (or more) distinct 
elements, the Dravidian, the Kol and others which may be 
collectively called Pre-Dravidian. According to this classi- 
fication the term Aryo-Dravidian, the third type of Risley, 
has to be modified. That there is a difference between the 
people of the Punjab and the United Provinces may be 
taken as a fact, as it is borne out by every-day observation.^^ 


Haddon, Races of Man, 1924, p. 20; Wandering of Peoples, 
1919, p. 20 ; Keane, Man Past and Present, 1920, pp. 422 ff. 

1® Haddon, Races of Man, p. 107. 

Hntton, loc. cit., p. 442. 

We have G. S. Ghurye speaking against it. Caste and Race 
in India, 1932, p. lOT. 
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And the non-Aryan element to which this modification is 
due must be sought not only in the Dravidian, but also in 
the Kol and Pre-Dravidian populations of the Gangetic 
plains. 

The other types of Risley need not detain us long, as 
they do not concern the ethnology of the United Provinces. 
To explain the brachycephaly of the Western Coast and 
Bengal, Risley imagined an immigration of broad-headed 
Scythians in the first case and a mixture of the Dravidians 
and the Mongolians in the latter. In both cases Risley 
was wrong; in the first place, it has been pointed out that 
‘ none of the “ Scythians ” appeared to have belonged to 
the required type and ‘ the foreign element is certain- 
ly Alpine, not Mongolian, and it may be due to a migra- 


tion of which the history has not yet been written.’® 
Secondly, the brachycephaly of Bengal is held to be due 
to an extension of this western type through the forest 
regions of Central India. R. P. Chanda who recognized 
this Alpine element thought that these brachycephals im- 
migrated into India at a late period of history.® But this 
does not seem to be a fact. The assimilation of this ele- 
ment has been so thorough that it must be regarded as very 
ancient. According to Giuffrida-Ruggeri ‘ the introduc- 
tion of the brachycephals must go back to a pre-historio 
epoch.’®^ 

The Indo-Aryans who are sometimes regarded as 
Proto-Nordics and who, according to Risley, form the 
bulk of the Punjab population, are believed by him to be 
a pure race. Regarding the type, he says : ‘ Its physical 

Haddon, Eaces of Man, p. 111. 

® Haddon, Wanderings of People, p. 27. 

Chanda, Indo-Aryan Eaces, 1914, p. 75. 

2« Giuffrida-Euggeri, The Pirst Outlines of a Systematic ^ 
Anthropology of Asia, translated from Italian in Journal of the 
Department of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. V, 1921 p 212 

F. 12 : . - 

' ; ' ■ ! ; ! i ■■ ■ 
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characteristics are remarkably uniform ; and the ge^ 
graphical conditions of its habitat tend to exclude the 
possibility of intermixture with the black races of the 
South.’® . . . ‘ The ancestors of the Indo- Aryans came into 
India from the North-West and at the time of their arrival 
the peninsula, as far as the Gangetic Valley, was in the 
possession of the Dravidians. . . It seems probable there- 
fore that when the Indo- Aryans entered the Punjab they 
brought their own women with them and were not reduced 
to the necessity of capturing Dravidian brides. On no 
other supposition can we explain the comparative purity 
of the race.’® 

This statement overlooks the possibility of a dolicho- 
cephalic and leptorrhine people crossing with another 
people with the same anatomical characteristics, in which 
case no change in the cephalic and nasal indices will take 
place. The Punjab, of all parts of India, has been most 
subject to foreign inroads. So Risley’s statement about 
the geographical conditions of the Punjab having helped 
her to maintain her ethnical homogeneity is not correct. 
Whatever be the fact, there is no doubt that the Aryan- 
speaking people in course of time moved to the central 
plains, superimposing their culture on the native popula- 

tion. , 

' Wie thus find that the population of the plains of the 

United Provinces consists of the following elements ; 

(1) The Aryan-speakers (1 Proto-Nordics) 

(2) The Austric-speakers (1 Mediterranean) 

(3) The Dravidian-speakers (1 Mediterranean) 

(4) The Pre-Dravidians (*? Negrito, 1 Proto- Aus- 

traloid). 


25 Risley, loc. cit,., p. 49. 
25 Ibid,, p. 60. 
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C. THE PEOPLE 

We now turn to a detailed consideration of these 
peoples. The Austric-speakers (or Kols) of India are now 
scattered the whole of India except the Far South, and 
have big areas of settlement in Chota Nagpur, Central 
India, Orissa, etc.; traces of Kol speech are found in the 
Chamba State, Simla Hills, Almora, Nimar, Betul, Amrao- 
ti, Chindwara (Central Provinces), very large tracts in 
Bihar and Orissa, Birbhum, Burdwan, Bankura, Midna- 
pur (Bengal) and Ganjam. The Kol affinities of the 
languages of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills in Assam are 
beyond dispute.” Thus the conclusion is forced upon us 
that the Kols were at one time spread over the whole of 
Northern India along with, and probably before, the Dravi- 
dians and were, like them, forced to yield their holdings 
to the conquering Aryans. The Aitareya Bra^nuina 
(VII. 18) mentions the tribes Sahara and Pulinda as de- 
graded descendants of the sage Vi^vamitra. The Savaras 
are still a tribe of north-east Madras, speaking the Kol 
language. The Kathasaritsagara,. indiscriminately uses 
the words Sahara, Pulinda and Bhilla as interchange- 
able terms.®® We might therefore conclude that the pre- 
sent Bhils of Rajputana, who are certainly the descend- 
ants of the Bhillas of the KatJidsaritsdgara, were original- 
ly a Kol tribe, and have now taken to an Aryan dialect 
and have been engulfed into the Hindu fold to some degree. 

The word ‘ Kol ’ to denote these people and their 
language has not obtained general acceptance. Sir George 
Campbell invented the word ‘ Kolarian : a faultier word 


^ See the map facing p, 35, Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. I. 
pt. i, p. 35. ’ 

® Kathasaritsagara, N. S. Press, XI, 303 etc. 

2® Campbell, Ethnology of India, Journal of the Asiatic Society . 
of Bengal, Vol. XXXV, pt. ii, SupplOTieBtarv Number, p. 28.' 
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could not have been found. For the supposed relationship 
of the Kols with Kolar in the South has proved to be en- 
tirely fictitious ; and no less fictitious is the connection with 
the Aryans which the word ‘ Kolarian ’ hints at. 
Max Muller named the linguistic group Munda and has 
been followed by the Linguistic Survey of India.®® But 
Kol seems to be a better and a more popular word, for by 
that name the people are designated by their Aryan-speak- 
ing neighbours. The word is derived from the word for 
' man ’ which is found in such forms as hor, horo, ho, koro, 
etc., in the Kol languages. Oppert’s derivation from ko, 

‘ mountain,’®® must be taken with great reservation. ^ 

Regarding the Pre-Dravidians we have already seen 
that their extra-Indian affinity is doubtful. To them 
most probably we owe the platyrrhiny of the lowest castes 
and tribes of the United Provinces. No doubt they were 
reduced to a very unimportant position by the Kols and 
Dravidians, and it is possible that they completely gave up 
their language for that of the invaders. 

' The Dravidian-speaking people were the most import- 
ant of the pre- Aryan races of India. ‘ Apart from the 
dark colour of skin, there are many points of resemblance 
between the Dravidians and Mediterranean peoples, which 
point to an ancient connection between the two, perhaps 
due to a common origin.’®® Sir George Grierson is inclined 

®® Max Miiller, loc. cit. ; Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. I, 
pt. i, pp.' 14, 35. 

S. K. Chatterfi, Studv of Kol, Calcutta Review, Third 
Series, Vol. YIII, 1928, p. 452. 

®2 Oppert, loc. cit., p. 133. 

33 Haddon, Races of Man, p. 109; James Hornell believes that 
the Dravidians belonged to the Mediterranean race, a large portion 
of which was subsequently forced by circumstances to pass east- 
wards. On their arrival in India from Baluchistan they spread 
along the valleys of the Indus and the Ganges, introducing the boat- 
form of the Mle and the Tigris as they went. Origin and Ethnolo- 
gical Significance of Indian Boat Designs, Memoirs of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1920, pp. ^4-25. 
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towards an Australian origin of the Dravidians.®^ But the 
situation of the Brahuis makes a strong case for a west- 
ern origin. It is true that the Brahms do not show any- 
marked physical similarity with the present Dravidians. 
It would have been a wonder if they did so after centuries 
of intermixture with foreigners. 

The Dravidians seem to have been a matriarchal 
people, and a distinct feature among them was cousin- 
marriage.®'^ As, however, marriage with the daughter of 
the maternal uncle alone is permitted by them, and the 
daughter of the paternal uncle is forbidden, we may con- 
clude that they were a 'patrilocal and not a matrilocal 
people. For it has been found that in the formation of the 
rules of exogamy, care has always been taken to prevent 
marriage between relatives living together from child- 
hood.®® Totemism, with exogamous groups, ruled their 
society, and the classificatory system of relationship, al- 
most invariably associated with exogamy, was also pre- 
valent among them.®’ 

Of all the non-Aryan peoples of India, the Dravidians 
were destined to play the most important part. In lan- 
guage, religion, manners and customs, — in short, all that 
constitute culture, the Dravidians have left ineffaceable 
traces, which now form integral parts of the Indian cul- 
ture. Some of these will be dealt with later on. 

Of the Aryans, their sacred books and culture, much 
has been written, and it may only be pointed out h6re that 
by the time of the Satapatha Brdhmana,^^ the Aryan occu- 
pation of the central Gangetic plains was complete. Al- 
ready at the time of the later Upanisads, the Himalaya and 

Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. I, pt. i, p. 82. 

35 Rivers, Cousin Marriage in India, J.R.A.S., 1907, pp. 618 ff. 

36 Westermarck, A Short History of Marriage, pp. 95 ff. 

37 Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, 1910, Vol. II, pp. 330 ff. 

38 Satapatha Brahmana, 1.4.1.14 ff. 
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the Vindhya were regarded as the boundaries of Aryan- 
dom,*’ which clearly indicates that the region now known as 
the United Provinces formed part of the Aryan land. Their 
relations with the non- Aryans are anything but clear to us. 
The less civilized of the non- Aryans might have taken 
shelter in the hills; others seem to have fled to different 
parts of India, particularly to the South; while some must 
have stuck to their original holdings, subsequently to form 
the lower strata of the population. 

Mention may here be made of a theory first propound- 
ed by Hornle and later on reinforced in some important 
details by G'rierson.® According to Hornle the Aryans 
entered India in two groups, some time elapsing between; 
the two immigrations or invasions. The second group 
entered the Punjab like a wedge and drove the first-comers 
in three directions, east, south and west. Grierson, while 
not denying this, is not prepared to accept this theory in 
all its details. ‘ It is equally possible,’ he says, ‘ that the 
latest comers may have found their way opposed and have 
gone round their predecessors, down the Indus valley, and 
' thence, in later times, across India, to their south and 
ultimately behind them, to the east. In either case the 
political result would be very similar. There would be a 
central people surrounded on the west, south and east by 
another.’ Such a theory is required, according to him, by 
the linguistic conditions. The Aryan languages of India 
fall into two groups, which may be called the ‘ Inner ’ and 
the ' Outer ’ ; the boundaries of the ‘ Inner ’ languages 
exactly correspond to the boundaries of the Madhyade^a; 
while the ‘ Outer ’ group consists of the languages of the 
Western Punjab, Sind, the Maratha country, Central 
India, Bihar, Orissa and Bengal. Gujrat, which, accord 


33 Kansitaki TJpanisad, ii, 13. 
■50 Grierson, loc, cit., pp. 116 
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ing to tradition, was colonized from Matbur a, speaks d 
language of the ‘ Inner ’ group. 

The reasons adduced by Grierson are not very cogent, 
and the characteristics mentioned by him are not shared by 
all the languages of the ‘ Outer ’ group. The hardening 
of the sibilant, for example, is not universal in Marathi, 
but is the most distinguishing feature of the Magadhi 
Prakrit (whose direct descendants are Bengali, Bihari and 
Oriya). Again, Grierson wants us to believe that the 
declension of nouns in the ‘ Inner ’ languages is analytic, 
but is synthetic in the ‘ Outer ’ ones. But it is impossible 
to believe that the ‘ Outer ’ languages are synthetic to any 
special degree. It is out of place here to discuss whether 
the dative forms of Bengali and Hindi are derived from 
krta or kaksa'^^ ; it is certain that they have the same origin 
in both the languages. The only trace of synthetic 
declension is the genitive suffix er in Bengali ; in this case, 
it does not represent ‘ a stage further in linguistic evolu- 
tion from the analytic to the synthetic form.’ It is only 
a survival of the synthetic genitive suffix of the old Indo- 
Aryan. Nor does any old grammarian recognize such a 
division as ‘ Inner ’ and ‘ Outer.’ Panini knows of 
two schools of grammarians : the Western and the 
Eastern. And Professor Sunitikumar Chatterji, after a 
thorough examination of the whole question, comes to the 
conclusion that the natural division would appear to be 
the Western and Eastern, the * U die fa ’ and the 


Hornle, Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Laiigruages, 
1880, pp. 224 ff; Beams, Comparative Grammar of the Modern 
Aryan Languages of India, VoL II, 1875, pp. 253 fi, Grierson, 
loc. cit., p. 131 ; Bhandarkar, Wilson Philological Lectures, 
ed. 1914, pp. 244 If; S. K. Chatterji, Origin and Development of 
the Bengali Language; 1926, Vof. II, pp;' 765-61. A Dravidian 
origin has been argued by Cadwell, loft, cit., p. 280 and B. C. 
Majumdar, History of the Bengali i^Langiiage, 1920, pp.. 59-60. 
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‘ Madhyadeiiya ’ on the one hand and the ‘ Pracya ’ on 
the other/^ 

This digression was necessary to show that there is 
no ground for believing that the Aryan population of the 
Madhyade^a was linguistically different from that of the 
North-Western. The Aryans might have entered India 
' not in two but in many successive immigrations. But 
that doeS' not go to prove the existence of a central people 
surrounded by, and linguistically different from, another 
people, who entered India at an earlier or later date. 

D. CASTE AND RACE 

Much ink has been spilt on discussions on the origin 
of the caste system and no definite conclusion has yet been 
reached. To Nesfield, one of the early workers in the 
field of ethnology in the Central Plains, caste was entirely 
a matter of occupation, the relative precedence of the 
various castes being determined by the primitiveness or 
otherwise of the occupation prescribed for them. He had 
no faith' in the ‘ modern doctrine ’ which divided the 
population of India into Aryan and aboriginal, and denied 
, that the Brahmanas were distinct in race and blood from 
the scavengers.^ Though Crooke criticizes Nesfield by 
; saying that ‘the evidence of anthropometry shows that there 
is proof for the stratification of the existing races,’ he 
approvingly quotes the remarks of O’Donnel that ‘ the 
Indian races and tribes in the valley of the Ganges from 
the Afghan frontier to the Bay of Bengal are so absolutely 
intermingled in blood that it is impossible to discriminate 
between the skull characteristics of the castes or functional 
guilds which have grown up under later Brahmanical 


^ CHatterji, loc. cit,, Vol, I, pp. 150 fE. 

Nesfield, Brief View of Caste System iii N.-W. Province 
and Ondli. 
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usage/^^ In short, Crooke too leans towards an occupa- 
tional origin of caste. 

But common occupation does not explain all the 
features of the caste system. There are many castes all 
over Northern India which are undoubtedly of a tribal 
origin, and some of which are actually caught, as it were, 
in the act of transformation from a tribe to a caste, the' 
distinguishing features of a tribe being (1) living in a: 
weE-defined region, (2) no identity of occupation, (3) no 
universal belief in a or eponymous ancestry, which, 
however, sometimes takes the form of a totem, an idea 
entirely foreign to caste.'*® The notion of caste being 
purely occupational in origin has led Nesfield, and less 
frequently Crooke, to invent absurd etymologies for some 
purely tribal names, such as the derivation of Aheriya 
from Sanskrit Banjara from 'cmii^ya, 

from rntti, etc., in all contravention to linguistic and 
phonetic laws. 

Eisley’s theory of caste is that it was neither an Aryan 
nor an aboriginal institution, but came into being only 
when the two peoples met each other, and as the meeting 
took place in the central Gangetic plain, caste originated 
in the Madhyade^a. According to him, invaders are ready 
to take girls from aborigines, but not to give their daughters 
to them. In this way, it is not difficult to construct the 
rough outlines of the process which must have taken place 
when the second wave of Indo-Aryans first made their 
way into India with few women. They subordinated the 
inferior race of the Dravidians and captured women 
according to their needs. Then they found themselves cut 
off from their original stock, partly by the distance and 
partly by the alliances they had contracted. By marrying 

Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-West Provinces, 
1896, Vol. I, p. cxxxvii. 

Crooke, Natives of Northern India, 1907, pp. 85-86, 

F. 13 
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the captured women, they had to some extent modified 
their original type ; but a certain pride of blood remained 
in them, and when they had bred females enough to serve 
their purposes and to establish a distinct jm connuhii, they 
closed their ranks to all further intermixture of blood. 
When they did this, they became a caste like the castes of 
the present day.^® 

This theory of caste is obviously connected with 
Risley’s other important theory that the higher the amount 
of Aryan blood in a caste, the higher is its acknowledged 
position in society. Apart from the obvious limitations of 
the theory, it fails to explain on what principle the 
division of the society took place in regions where there 
was no Aryan and Dravidian question, e.g., Bengal and the 
South, where, according to Eisley himself, the Aryan 
element is non-existent in the population.*’ 

; The latest theory was stai^ted by Stanley Rice,*® which 
has been developed in its essential points by Dr. Hutton.*® 
; Aa3ording to :this, ‘ the sentiments and beliefs on which 
caste is based presumably go back to the totemistio proto- 
I australoid and austroasiatic inhabitants of Pre-Dravidian 
India and we may conceive of their becoming effective on 
! contact with Dravidian-speaking strangers bringing new 
crafts from the west . . . Caste in its present form may 
be a post-Aryan development, but its essential ingredients 
which made the growth of caste possible were of pre- 
! Aryan origin and without them the development of 
caste would not have and could not have taken place.’ 

“ Risley, loc. eit., pp. 273 ff. 

For other criticisms of Risley’s theory, see Hutton, loc. 
cit., p. 435. 

Rice, Origin of Caste, Asiatic Review, 1929, pp. 147 — 57, 
331—37. 

Hutton, loc, eit., pp. 433 ff. 
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This theory, which traces the genesis of caste to the 
primitive notions of magic and taboo, is brilliant and 
recognizes for the first time that we may have to turn to 
the science of social anthropology for the solution of the 
problem. The most interesting part of it is its proposed 
explanation of Manu’s denouncement of pratiloma (or 
‘ against-caste ’) marriages by showing the helpless position 
of a child born of a matriarchal (non- Ary an) father and a 
patriarchal (Aryan) mother, as neither of the societies 
would be ready to receive it. But some more ground must 
be cleared before the theory can be finally accepted. It 
must explain what was the basis of the strict gradation 
on which the crystallization of the society took place; in 
other words it must explain how the hierarchy of castes 
came to be established. We may also inquire why the 
distribution of certain occupations by villages, such as is 
found in the unadministered area to the east of the Naga 
Hills (a feature in which has been found the first begin- 
nings of the caste-system) is not universally found among 
other primitive tribes of India, whose Proto-Australoid 
and Austroasiatic affinities are patent. The theory has 
further to account for the fact that the nasal index of the 
higher castes is smaller than that of the lower castes in the 
United Provinces. It has also to explain why, more than 
anywhere else in India, the functional type of castes pre- 
dominates in the United Provinces.™ 

These paragraphs, showing that no satisfactory theory 
explaining the origin of caste has yet been propounded, are 
rather out of place here, but they will be of some help to 
us in the question of the relation of caste and race. 
According to Risley, the social status of the respective 
castes corresponds to the gradually increasing nasal index ; 
the broader the nose of a particular caste is, the lower is 
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it placed in the rang of. social hierarchy as established by 
the caste system. Spes^Ag of the Aryo-Dravidian type 
in which is included "tib.e population of the United 
Provinces, he says : ' ; . 

‘ The order thus established (according to the 
^ ascending nasal indices) corresponds sub- 

stantially with the scale of social precedence 
independently ascertained. At the top of the 
list are the Bhuinhars, who rank highest 
among the territorial aristocracy of Hindustan 
and Bihar ; then come the Brahmans followed 
at a slight yet appreciable interval by the 
clerkly Kayasths with an index of 74-8; while 
down at the bottom the lower strata of the 
Hindu society are represented by the Chamar, 
and the foul-feeding Musahar .... The 
seriations tell the same tale as the averages, 
and mark the essential distinction between the 
; ^ j , , Aryo-Dravidian and Indo- Aryan types. 


■ Carried on further, the theory would lead us to 
suppose that the greater the amount of (platyrrhine) non- 
Aryan mixture in a particular caste, the lower would be 
its position in society. 

Risley has been often criticized for this theory. The 
unerring accuracy with which his nasal indices correspond 
to the status of the caste is the weakest part of the theory. 
It assumes that the mixture of caste ceased in very early 
times ; and that since then the whole structure has been 
static. Unfortunately the actualities are very different. 
‘ Instead of castes being a clearly-defined entity, an 
association complete in themselves, they are in a constant 
state of flux and flow. New endogamous groups are 


51 Risky, loc. cit., p. 40, 
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constantly being created, the process of fission is ever in 
operation and what is more iiri^rtant still, the novus 
homo, like his brethren all the ^orld over, is constantly 
endeavouring to force his way to a higher grade and 
acquire the privileges of the “ twice-born.” Ibbetson 
says that the process is going on daily around us, and ir 
is certain that what is now taking place is only what has 
always taken place during the long ages of Indian 
history.®^ Change of occupation, difference in locality, 
change of religion, are some of the causes leading to 
fissions in castes.®''* Risley himself recognizes seven types 
of castes,®® among which a very important type is the 
functional and occupational caste. To take the example 
of the Kayasthas ; they formed themselves into a caste (as 
solid as any other) only in early mediseval times, and were 
drawn from many sections of the population. To try to 
find out a correspondence between their ethnic origin and 
social status is, therefore, out of the question. But this 
is what Risley tries to do. Secular authorities in ancient 
times have not infrequently conferred Brahmanahood on 
lower castes.®® Moreover, the theory does not make any 
concession for the changes in the physical features of the 
Indians that might have been brought about by the people 
who came to India after the full development of the caste- 
system, but were nevertheless given a place in it. To 
make the confusion worse confounded, some scholars insist, 
and not without reason, that the so-called castes are merely 


® Crooke, Tribes and Castes, Vol. I, p. six. 

S3 Ibbetson, Punjab Castes, p. 8. 

Blunt, Census Report of the TJnite4 Provinces, 1911, 
pp. 349-62. 

Risley, loc. cit., pp. 76 ff. 

®8 For some examples, see Beni Prasad, The State in Ancient 
India, 1928, pp. 509-10. 
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conglomerations of many castes, and that the real castes 
(so far as commensality and intermarriage are concerned) 
are to be sought in those groups which are now known as 
sub-castes.^'' 

In the face of this tumultuous condition of the society 
where fission and fusion have been in full operation, it 
is extremely improbable that there should be any comflete 
correspondence between the social position of a caste and 
the aboriginal blood in it. Nevertheless, the fact is borne 
out by every-day observation that the lowest castes and 
tribes are characterized by a broad nose, which gradually 
disappears in the higher castes. A complete correspondence, 
if it exists at all, must be accidental ; but if we examine a 
high caste and another caste considerably lower, the 
difference becomes evident. This difference no doubt is 
due to the greater strain of non- Aryan blood in the lower 
castes. Eisley’s theory, therefore, postulates the platyr- 
rhiny of the people with whom the Aryans mixed in the 
United, Provinces. But of the three pre- Aryan peoples 
enumerated above, the Pre-Dravidians (? Proto- 
Australoids) were the only people who may be definitely said 
: to have been platyrrhine. About the Dravidian- and Kol- 
speaking peoples nothing definite can be said. An 
exaggerated importance has been attached to the word 
arias (‘ noseless ’), an epithet of the Dasyus in the Rgveda.^ 
;While not denying the possibility of the flat nose of some 
of the non- Aryan peoples of India being described here, 
we must not put too much weight on it. It has always 
been the custom of the foreigners (especially if their 
relationship with the native population be hostile) to 

. .i , 

5'' Senart, Castes in India, tr, Eogs, 1930, p. 75 ; Q-linrye, 
loc. cit., p. 19. 

® Rgveda, V.29,10. 
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describe the features of the natives as ugly and to disfigure 
them beyond the limits of truth,® 

All that we can, therefore, be sure of is a Pre- 
Dravidian element in the lower castes and tribes. About 
the higher castes, it can only be said that there is less and 
less Pre-Dravidian strain. This does not preclude the 
jK)ssibility of mixture between the Aryans and others who 
might have been leptorrhines. - 

Another point that requires mention is that the 
eastern districts of the United Provinces observe a sort of 
hypergamy with the western ones. The lower sub-castes 
live in the east, the higher j,*in the west ; following the 
principle of hypergamy, girls of the east are married to 
boys of the west (cf. the Eajput proverb -. betl 'putah , larha 
pacJichhim^) . The reason may probably be sought in the 
greater amount of non-Aryan blood in the eastern districts. 
Anthropometrical researches in this direction may yield 
interesting results. The same cause was responsible for 
the ancient Aryan hatred of Bihar and Bengal.®* 

E. LATER HISTORY 

What became of the aboriginal tribes after the Aryan 
occupation of their lands is all uncertain. But traditions 
about their holding their lands in later times are so 
persistent that the matter cannot be let go without a 
mention. The Cheros (a member of the so-called Kolarian 
group according to the Proposals of the Indian Constitu- 
tional Reforms, 1933) are always associated with the 

Cf. Ramayana, ed. Nirnayasagara Press, Snndaratanda, 
xxii, 33 ff. ; which describes the demonesses as eow-footed, one- 
footed, noseless etc. Moreover, the Dasyn here, as in most other 
places in the Rgveda, may not mean a human being at all, but 
an atmospheric demon. 

®> Blunt, loc. cit., p. 212; Hutton, loe. cit., p. 439. 

. Cf . Aitareya Aranyaka, ii.l.l ; Baudhayana-dharmasutra, 

I,i.2.14., , 
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Bhars, and may be identical with the Cerapadas of the 
Vedic period.® Both of these tribes, along with certain 
others of a similar origin, claim to have been dominant in 
the Gangetic plains till they were driven out by the - 
puts, in the 12th and 13th centuries A.D. So living is the 
memory of their domination that innumerable mounds and 
tanks throughout Oudh, the Eastern XJ. P. and Bihar are 
ascribed to them. Indeed, it is said* that every town, 
whose name does not end in --pur, -abad or -maw belongs to 
them.® In the Etah district the dominant tribes are men- 
tioned as Ahirs and Bhars; in Mainpuri they are the 
Bhars, Meos and Chirarsj- in Bareilly the Ahirs, Gobris, 
Goelis and Gujars; in Cawhpore the Meos ; in Earukhabad 
the Bhyars (Bhars ?) ; in Muttra the Kalars; in Allahabad, 
the Bhars; in Gorakhpur and Basti the Cheros.“ All of 
them were overthrown by different clans of the E^jputs 
at the beginning of the Muhammadan era. 

In the face of this universal tradition it would be 
hasty to reject the hypothesis of an aboriginal occupation 
of the land in the early mediaeval age. It is significant, 
moreover, that this Bhar domination of Northern India 
synchronized with the Kaivartta rebellion in Bengal dur- 
ing the reign of the Palas. Are we, therefore, to imagine 
an organized rising of the non-Aryans, ready to snatch 
away their original holdings from the foreigners ? 

But the known political history of Northern India does 
not favour such a hypothesis. No inscription or coin of 

Aitareya Aranyaka^ ii.l.l. 

^ Crooke, Tribes and Castes, Vol. II, pp. 2-3. 

®^Tbe list may be prolonged. See Atkinson, Statistical, De- 
scriptive and Historical Account of the North-West Province, 1874— 
84, under the respective districts. For some districts of Bihar, 
see Bnchanon-Martin History, Antiquities, Topography and 
Statistics of Eastern India, 1838, Vol. I, p. 406 etc., VoL II, 
p. 341 et passim. For further details, see Elliot, Chronicles of 
Oonao, 1862, pp. 26 ff ; Sher|w^i., Hindu Tribes and Castes, 1872, 
pp. 359 ff ; Archeeologico^l S’a:^MQf India. Vol, XXII^ p. 107, etc. 
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these aboriginals is known; nor is there any big gap in the 
list of royal dynasties where we may fit in these intruders. 
The solution would probably be these lines ; the Bhars and 
others seem to have formed the land-owning classes under 
the ruling princes, with only such political powers as are 
possessed by the feudal lords when the central authority 
is weak. Their regime may, in fact, mark the beginning 
of the zamindarl sy^em of Northern India, a system which 
was not prevalent in ancient India and which became 
more developed under Muslim rule. They lost their 
holdings and settled down as mere cultivators when! 
there was a scramble for land 'i^ter the Muslim conquest, 
which scattered the Rajputs all over the United Provinces 
and Bihar. The Eiajputs snatched away all the land from 
the Bhars and others, and established themselves as the 
landed aristocracy, a position which they still retain in 
the United Provinces, especially in Oudh. 

F. PRIMITIVE CUSTOMS 

We can have glimpses of the customs of the original 
inhabitants by examining the survivals of the primitive 
culture that are found among the low-caste people. Some 
of these tribes, probably the Dravidians, if not also 
the Kols and Pre-Dravidians, were no doubt matrilineal, 
as is to be seen from the custom of the matern- 
al uncle taking a prominent part in the marriage of boys, 
as well as the sister’s son having important rites to per- 
form at death, etc. Briggs thus summarizes some features 
in the marriage ceremony of a Chamar : 

‘ Traces of matriarchate are seen in the following 
• facts : the marriage is arranged by the mother’s 
brother, or the mother’s sister’s husband, or 
these relatives play an important part in the 
negotiations; the idler’s sister’s husband has 
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duties at the wedding; there are other similar 
relationships involved. Again, the uncle’s 
(mother’s brother’s) consent to^the marriage is 
^ necessary, and he sometimes receives all or part 
' of the brideprice. In other places his privi- 
leges are confined to the making of certain 
' gift^* such as earrings, the wedding clothes 
for 'all the family and & certain number of 
rupees towards the wedding expenses, and the 
furnishing of a dinner for the harat (party 
accompanying the procession). These privi- 
leges are not always obligatory. There are 
other duties in connection with the funeral 
rites and the practices connected with birth 
and early years of childhood which point to the 
same direction.”® 


There is no indication of pure matriarchal descent 
in the United Provinces; Aryan patriarchy no doubt im- 
posed, itself on matriarchy, which gradually dwindled away. 
Similarly, there is no trace of the couvade, which represents 
a pious fiction of the father taking over the rights of the 
mother.® As we shall see below, some castes allow cousin- 
marriage ; this also may point to the previous existence of 
matriliny. For Rivers thinks that cross-cousin marriage 
may be a secondary consequence of the transition from 
mother-right to father-right.® Lowie thinks privileged 
relation or licensed familiarity generally exists between 
potential mates.® We may note here that the relation 

® Briggs, The Chamars, 1920, p. 41; cf. Blunt, loc. cit., 
p. 219; Crooke’s article on the Dravidians (North India) in Has- 
tings’ Encyclopsedia of Eeligion and Ethics; Indian Antiquary, 
1899, p. 162. 

® Frazer, loc. ext., Vol. 1, pp, Ya-TS,; ^ 

Eivers, Social Organizatiraa, 1926, p. T6. 

®IiOwie, Primitive Socie^; .[1921, p. 97, 
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between the nephew and the maternal uncle’s wife is some- 
what ‘ privileged ’ in the United Provinces. 

Further, there is no trace of polyandry, fraternal or 
otherwise,, except in the hills, where it is of Tibetan origin. 

But levirate, which, according to some, is a modified form 
of fraternal polyandry, is very widely prevalent among 
practically all the classes which allow widow-remarriage. 

Beena marriage, which requires the bridegroom to put in 
some years of service in the household of the bride is found ' ■ 
among the Cheros, Bhuiyars, Gonds, etc.®® Among many 
tribes, there is the custom of the bridegroom’s party enter- 
ing into a sham fight with the bride’s, which wails and 
abuses at the bridegroom carrying away the bride. This 
may represent genuine marriage by capture, but Professor 
Westermarck is doubtful whether marriage by capture was 
ever the usual or normal mode of contracting marriage, 
and thinks that the sham fight might only be a playful 
imitation of an act of bravery.™ 

Sir James Frazer lays down that totemism is pre- 
valent among all peoples except the Aryans and Semitics.’* 

We would therefore expect to find traces of it in the abori- 
ginal population of Northern India. Among the Agarias, 

Baiswars, Bhangis, Ghasias, Kharwars and Nats, the 
names of certain septs are derived from animal names, . 

giving rise to the conjecture that they are in reality totem 
names. The indications are no doubt vague, and our 
knowledge may thus be summarized : ‘ In any case the 
connexion of totemism with the current beliefs of the 
Dravidians is obscure ; and totemism, as we find at the pre- 
sent, generally appears as a mode of defining the exogam- 
ous groups, many of which trace their descent from some 

6® Blunt, loc. cit., p. 220. 

Westermarck, loc. eit., pp. llSff. ; Lome, loc. cit., p. 22. 

’'iFrazer, Ion. cit., Vol. IV, p. 12: for description of totemism 
in India,.Vol. II, pp. 218 tf. ; 
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animal, plant or other thing which, the members of the 
group regard as sacred and will not injure or eat.”’® Some 
tribes such as the Agaria, Chero, etc., allow cousin- 
marriage, but marriage with the cousin is not compulsory 
as in the South. The classificatory system of re- 
lationship, another Dravidian feature* does not seem 
to be existent in the north, unless we take such terms as 
ohachera bhdz (‘ ’cousin-brother ’) as proof of the existence 
of the system in old times.” Frazer believes that exogamy 
was a Dravidian custom borrowed by the Indo-Aryans, as 
no other Aryan people possessed it.” 

The primitive people of India were no doubt good 
magicians. It would be too long a list to repeat even 
some of these magics performed by the people a ‘ homoeo- 
pathic ’ magic, for instance, to make the rains fall, or a 
‘ contagious ’ magic to transfer the disease of some relative 
to another unconnected person. Slater thinks that the 
theory of sympathetic and contagious magic was first 
worked out in Egypt, whence it spread' by slow diffusion all 
over: the world, and that Indian magic of the present day 
must be regarded as a Dravidian rather than an Aryan 
contribution to Indian culture.” The question of origin 
apart, it may be said that the prevalence of magic in India, 
need not altogether be ascribed to Dravidian influence, as 
the Vedic rituals are thoroughly permeated by ideas of 
magic. 


Grooke’s article on tlie Dravidians (Horth India) referred to 

aboTe. 

u Frazer, ioc. cit., Vol. IV, pp. 13-14. Are not the Bengali 
terms of relationship, such as kahirma, pisMnia etc. (all meaning 
‘aunt-mother’) reminiscent of the classificatory system? 

Frazer, loc. cit., Vol. II^ p. 330. Contrast Senart, loc. 
cit., p. 176. Hearn says; ‘Several traces of the law' of exogamy may 
be observed,! althbngh I mnst'ackfiowledge that they are not very 
distinct’ (Aryan Household, 1879,; pp. 158-59). 

’''i' Slater, Dravidian ^ Element in Indian Culture, 1924, p. 117. 
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The religion of the people must have consisted of 
beliefs in spirits and demons and other things associated 
with animism.'^® The belief in bhut, fret, ddno, deo, etc., 
all able to do mischief -when angry, still forms part of the 
creed of the villagers, side by side with a belief in the 
existence of one God and many deities (Aryan or other- 
wise). We also find that every village has its own deity 
which is often nameless, and the temple is open to the 
sky. In some cases the fetish is nothing more than a block 
of stone, some ‘ palseolithic or neolithic stone implements, 
held to be mysterious by people living in the age of metals, 
often supposed to be thunderbolts containing the seed of 
fire and thus connected with the sky-god.’” Some godlings 
and demons of Hindu mythology are surely of non-Aryan 
origin. For example, Eiahu, a demon, who swallows the 
sun and the moon in the eclipse, is a tribal god of the 
scavengers all over Northern India and it is the special 
privilege of the scavengers to get alms during eclipses.” 
We might also conjecture that the cults of the mother- 
goddess and the phallus which formed important parts of 
the worship of the Mohenjo-daro people were prevalent 
among other non- Aryans as well, especially those connected 
with the authors of the Mohenjo-daro civilization. 

Zoolatry, as distinct from totemism, must have had a 
share in the faith of the people. Is Hanuman non-Aryan 
in origin? 

♦ 

G. SURVIVALS 

Linguists have laid down that ‘ when a language 
finds it necessary to introduce technical, scientific, religious 
or political terms, it is fair to suppose that the language 

For details, see Crooke’s article referred to above. 

'5'’^ Crooke, Religion and Folklore in Northern India, 1926, p. 89. 
Ibid., p. 40. ■ , ; . , . 
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which lends the words must be that of a nation in a higher 
state of culture than the language of a nation which bor- 
rows them.”” This dictum, framed in modern parlance, 
speaks in terms of ‘ nation,’ but holds good in the case of 
ancient races as well. The Dravidian languages have 
borrowed Aryan words to denote philosophical ideas and 
expressions, so that we may be justified in holding that 
the Aryan language was richer in such terms than the 
Dravidian. If on the other hand we look at the Dravi- 
dian words current in North Indian vernaculars, we find 
that nearly all of them are such as are current in every-day 
life and have no abstract or philosophical conception. 

Many words in modern vernaculars, the Prakrits and 
even Sanskrit have been traced to Dravidian sources.®® 
But vocabulary has not the final say in comparative 
philology, which goes to more permanent and funda- 
mental elements of the language, tiz., morphology, phone- 
tics and syntax. The Dravidian substratum in Sanskrit, 
the Prakrits and the modern vernaculars has often been 
examined,®* but we must confine ourselves only to those 
points which relate to the language of the United Provin- 
ces in particular. 

; In morphology, the following facts may be noted : 

(l)i CaldweU. believed that the Hindi dative form ho 
was derived frtth Dravidian hu. There is no a priori 
absurdity in such an assumption, but it is inadequate as it 
cannot explain such Old Hindi forms as haha (Tulsidas), 

. ™ Strong, Logemann and Wheeler, Introduction to the Study 
of Language, 1891, p. 384. 

8® For a complete list, see Kittel, Kannada-English Dictionary, 
1894, pp. xvii ff. ; Indian Antiquary, 1872, pp. 235 ff; Eow, 1916, 
p. 16; 1917, pp. 33 fi. ; Majumdat, loo. cit., pp. 71 ff. 

See, for example, Caldwell, loc. cit., p. 55; Sten Konow, 
Indian Antiquary, 1903, pp. 456.; ff.; Grierson, Linguistic Survey 
of India, Vok Pt- ij P- 1^ > ’^ol. IV, pp. 278 ft‘. ; Majumdar, 
loc. cit., pp. 56 if. ; Chatterji, left; 6it4 Vol. I, pp. 170 ff. ; Bloch, 
Bulletin of the London School of Oriental Studies, Vol. V, pt. iv, 
pp. 730 ff. 
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i&ow and Tcaun (Surdas), and kaun, kahun, qxlA kahun 
(Ghand Bardal).®® As we have seen before, we should find 
in the vernacular dative suffixes greatly decayed forms of 
the Sanskrit word krta or kaksa, used as a post-position. 
But though the form may not have been directly borrowed 
from Dravidian, we may reasonably hold that two or more 
ways of expressing the dative converged upon the present 
form, as it was most akin to the Dravidian suffix. 

(2) This form of inflecting the noun by adding post- 
positional particles to the oblique form of the noun is in 
itself a Dravidian tendency and is found in the use of the 
Hindi suffixes me > madhye, pas > pdr^ve, etc. 

(3) The agglutinative nature of the Dravidian (and 
Kol) languages reveals itself in the optional way of the 
formation of Hindi plurals, m«., by the addition of such 
words sls log. 

(4) The formation of the verbal tenses by means of 
participles (e.g., gayd > gatah) may be traced to the greater 
and greater use of such forms in Sanskrit, though they 
were unknown in Vedic. But the growing popularity of 
the ta and tavat formation in Sanskrit may itself be a 
Dravidianism.^ 

(5) The use of compound verbs, such as baith jdo, 
uth paro, etc., of very common occurrei^e^ is a peculiar 
Dravidian idiom. 

(7) The absence of affixes to denote the comparative 
and superlative degrees of adjectives is a further point of 
agreement with Dravidian. 

In phonetics, the main point of discussion has so long 
been whether or not the cerebrals of the Indian languages 
(both old and new) are borrowed from Dravidian. It has 
been pointed out that cerebrals have arisen independently 


® Beams, loc. cit., Vol. II, pp^ 263 fl. 
® Bloch denies this, loc. cit.j P* 733, 
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in Indo-European languages, e.g., Swedish and East Nor- 
wegian, and that therefore it is a perfectly natural deve- 
lopment.®^^ But the conditions of India are rather different. 
Here the use of the cerebrals is most marked in places 
where Dravidian influence was strongest, and least so 
where it is almost non-existent (e.y., in Assam and East 
Bengal, where the people pronounce f and f as r and 
rh). In these circumstances, while we cannot deny the 
potentiality of the Indo-European languages to develop 
the cerebrals, it may be safely held that in India the spread 
of these sounds was accelerated and popularized under the 
influence and on the analogy of the Dravidian languages. 

The phonetic decay observable in the Prakrits and 
the modern vernaculars, but most of all in the transitional 
stage (the Apabhramia period), may be due to Dravidian' 
influence. The paucity of diphthongs and anaptyxis 
{svaraihakti of the Prakrit grammarians) are all stages 
in this process. The insertion of y to prevent the hiatus 
in such popular words as stya > sia > slta is a Dravidian 
characteristic. . Panini’s permission to use y optionally 
in such cases as deva ijia (VIII. 3. 17) may itself be a con- 
cession to Dravidianism. ‘ The whole Vedic system,’ says 
Professor Sunitikumar Chatter ji, ‘ has been simplified to 
that of the modern vernaculars, and this simplification has 
been carried out to a great extent along the lines of 
Dravidian.® 

Syntactically, there is not much difference between 
Indo-European and Dravidian. Some cases of probable 
influence may be noted, e.g., the post-positional use of the 
governing word, the use of the verb at the end of the 
sentence, the placing of the relative clause before the prin- 
cipal clause, etc. Another interesting case is the repeti- 


® Jesperson, Langaage^^ pp., 196-97* = , 

® Ohatterji, ■ loc. cat., Vpl, , 1^ pp. 58^39^^ j ''ij- 
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tion of a word as a distributive adjective, e.g., Hindi 
afna Mm haro, which is a Dravidian characteristic. 
Other instances of Dravidian construction of sentences are 
the use of the present imperfect of the verb ‘ to say ’ (iol- 
he in Eastern Hindi) to mean ‘ because,’ and the optional 
placing of the negative particle nahl after the verb. 

We can see from the above examples that Dravidian 
influences are greatest in number in the vernaculars, less 
so in the Prakrits and least so in Sanskrit. This clearly 
shows that the Dravidian influences reached their culmin- 
ation in the 10th, 11th and 12th centuries A.D., the 
formative period of the vernaculars, the ‘ area of charac- 
terization ’ of which was Northern India. How are we to 
reconcile this with the known facts of history? Is it not 
that the amalgamation of the Aryan- and Dravidian-speak- 
ing populations of India took place at a much earlier 
period ? This leads us to expect that some Dravidianisms 
would enter the Aryan languages at that early period, 
once for all, and then cease to increase in number. But 
facts do not coincide with this supposition. It seems far 
from unlikely, therefore, that these Dravidian traits were 
introduced into the popular dialects by those landholding 
aborigines who, as we have seen before, held sway over the 
whole of Northern India from the western districts of the 
United Provinces up to Bengal in the 10th to 12th cen- 
turies, just when the vernaculars had begun to take shape. 
This may explain why Dravidianism is most marked 
in the New Indo-Aryan stage. 

The question of Kol influence has come only re- 
cently to the forefront and has attracted the attention of 
such scholars as Professors Przyluski and Sylvain Levi.®® 

Journal Asiatique, Tome CCIII, pp. I ft, Tome CCVIIII, 
pp. 1 ff. ; J.E.A.S., 1931, pp. 613 ft For a. summary of their work, 
see Woolner, Prakritic and Non-AryaP. Strata in the Vocabulary of 
Sanskrit, Sir Asutosh Memorial Ymujae, 1926-28, pt. i, pp. 66 ff. 
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They have carried on the analysis of certain suspicious- 
looking Sanskrit words according to Austric laws of word- 
foi'mation, and among the words that have been exposed 
as belonging to the Austric languages are such geo- 
graphical terms as Kosala-Tosala, Ahga-Vahga-Kalinga, 
Punda-Pundra, Pulinda-Kulinda, etc. It has been point- 
ed out that Gahga may also be an Austric word. The 
harmonic sequence of vowels in Bengali and the complicat- 
ed verbal conjugation of Magahi and Maithili are Kol 
characteristics. But confining ourselves to the United 
Provinces, we may safely say that the Kol influences are 
neither profound nor extensive. We may only note in 
passing that the village folk of Northern India, like the 
Kols, use a vigesimal system of numeration, i.e., count by 
twenties instead of by tens. 

It is difficult to accept Przyluski’s view that the Aus- 
trie-speakers of Northern India drove the Dravidians, the 
first occupiers of the soil, to the south. Except some words 
in the vocabulary (and those too might have crept in 
through Dravidian and not direct), the influence 
of Kol is nothing so far-reaching as that of 
Dravidian, which has been a living force throughout the 
linguistic history of India and modified Sanskrit and the 
Prakrits and moulded the formation of the vernaculars. 

: Non-Aryan influence has been as important in other 

spheres as in language. We have already seen that the 
worship of village godlings forms an important part of the 
villagers’ creed and is the remnant of the crude aboriginal 
worship. There are other bigger problems involved, viz., 
which other parts of Hindu philosophy and religion are 
non-Aryan in origin; but they need not detain us here, as 
they relate to the whole of India and not to the United 
Provinces in particular. ’ 

We may lastly; consider the survivals of the ' non- 
Aryan system of village organization, Havell says that 
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‘ the Aryan system was a scientific organization based 
upon sanitary laws and inspired by high ethical and social 
ideals. . . It was a scheme of communal village life, worked 
out by the practical philosophy of one of the most gifted 
of the races of mankind . . . The non- Aryan were empirical 
systems of a primitive agricultural type, such as are found 
in many countries. These primitive village communities 
were loosely knit together by tribal customs and motives 
of self-interest, but they possessed but little capacity for 
self-improvement, so long as they remained outside Aryan 
influence and guidance.’®’ Unfortunately there is no evi- 
■ dence for such beliefs, and the statement does not help us 
to ascertain facts. To find the truth, we may turn to the 
sober remarks of Baden Powell, who says : ‘ There are 
places in Chota Nagpur, Orissa and elsewhere, where some 
Dravidian tribes have retained their original customs. 
From these we can find out what was in all probability the 
earliest form of village ... It is only reasonable to believe 
that the Dravidians in Northern India had very much the 
same kind of villages. So that the ruling and the supe- 
rior A-fyans, when they came to Northern India, found, 
at least in parts of the Punjab and the more fertile regions 
of the Ganges Valley, cultivation already established . . 

‘ And in Upper India, there is no indication that the mass 
of local agriculturists were connected with the Vai^ya or 
more than partly Aryan at all. For when the superior 
Aryan ceased to rule throughout the greater part of the 
Gangetic valley, the country was re-occupied by Bhar, 
Pasi and Cheru and other agricultural tribes, who were 
certainly non- Aryan. Baden Powell further shows that 

^ Havell, History of Aryan Rule in India, 1918, pp. 10-11. 

88 Baden Powell, Origin and Gro^vth of Village Communities in 
India, 1908, p. 49. 

89 Ibid., pp. 53-64 n. This is not to deny the existence of an 
agricultural population among the Aryans. 
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the Aryans introduced little or no change in the ‘ sever- 
alty ’ or ryotwdrl form of village organization which 
prevailed in India before the Aryans, and that the ‘ Joint ’ 
or zaminddrl sY&i&m was not earlier than the mediaeval 
times. It has been suggested above that the mminddri 
system had its beginnings when the Bhars and their allies 
established themselves as the landed aristocracy under the 
reigning suzerains. Thus, there is a probability of both 
the zaminddrl andi the ryotwml systems being non-Aryan 
in origin. 

We thus see that the non- Aryan elements are as strong 
as the Aryan ones in the present culture of the people, in 
the United Provinces as elsewhere in Northern India, so 
much so that this heterogeneous culture cannot be distinctly 
pronounced to be either Aryan or non- Aryan, its ' 
only possible name being ‘ Hindu.’ We need not think 
that there was a deliberate and intentional borrowing on 
the part of the Aryans : probably they were too proud to 
do so. We have no right to Icxik upon these as anything 
more* than survivals. Thus, the. village godjings of the 
non- Aryans were allowed to remain; their worship was 
tolerated; and at the present day the attitude of the 
Brahmanas towards them is nothing if not reverential. 
Hinduism, i.e., the religion that grew up on the eastern 
side of the Indus, having no dogma or revelation to fall 
back upon, has always been changing its colour and under- 
going a process of evolution. 

The non-Aryan traits of the Indian culture have 
been called ‘ survivals ’ above. This may seem to be 
based on the assumption that the culture is Aryan, 
in the main with occasional alien features tagged 
to it. But the time may come when the process will 
have to be reversed : the historian will then call the Indian 
civilization non- Aryan in <die main with some Aryan traits 
superimposed upon it. 
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The study in this direction must be incomplete at the 
present state of our knowledge. The problem of the non- 
Aryan has recently assumed a different shape, and a fresh 
angle of study has been rendered necessary by the chalco- 
lithic discoveries at Mohenjo-daro. Meanwhile, only the 
problems may be stated. Whether the Hindu god Siva- 
pasupati was non-Aryan in origin; whether phallic- wor- 
ship which was detested in ligvedic times was later on 
borrowed from the people of Mohenjo-daro; whether Jain- 
ism was indebted for its ideas to the Mohenjo-daro civi- 
lization; whether image- worship is native to the soil of 
India, or was introduced only about the beginning of the 
Christian era; whether the ceremonial worship i^ja) 
of gods with flowers was a borrowed idea; whether Kapila 
and his Sankhya system were non-Aryan ; whether the 
doctrine of karman and consequent belief in metempsy- 
chosis or transmigration of the soul was a primitive belief 
adopted by the Aryans; whether the idea of Yoga or 
meditation which is entirely foreign to the trend of the 
Ilgvedic and later Vedic thoughts could have developed 
out of them without the impact of some alien idea,“ — ^these 
and many such other problems can only be solved with the 
increase of our knowledge of the ‘ Urdravidisch.’ 


“ Marshall, loc^. cit., Vol. I, pp. 49 ft'., pp. 58 ff. ; E. P. Chanda, 

Sni'Tiyal of the Pre-historac Ciwlizatdon of the Indus Valley, 

Memoirs of the Archteological Survey of India, No. 41, 1929; also, I 

Sind — Five Thousand Years Ago, Modern Eeview, 1932, Vol. 52. 
pp. 151 ff. ; Charpentier, Indian Antiquary, 1927, pp. 93 ff., 130 ff. 
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“THE REFERENCES TO THE BRAHMANICAL 

Religion in the pali canon ” 

BY 

DWaRBSH CHANDRA SHARMA 

In preparing this monograph, references from the 
following books have been taken : — 

1. Vinayapitakarii 

2. Suttapitakarii 

(i) Digha Nikaya, (ii) Majjhima Nikaya, 
(iii) Samyutta Nikaya, (iv) Aiiguttara 
Nikaya and (v) Khuddhaka-nikaya which 
comprises the following books: — 

(1) Khuddhakapatho 

(2) Dhammapadam 

(3) Udanaiii 

(4) Itivnttakarii 

(5) Suttanipata 

(6) Vimanavatthu 

(7) Petavatthu 

(8) Theragatha 

(9) Therigatha 

(10) Jatakaih 

(11) Niddeso. 

(12) Patisarhbhidamaggo 

(13) Apadanam 

(14) Buddhavaihso 

(15) Cariyapitakaiii 

3. Rhys Davids : Dialogues of the Buddha (I — 

VI). 

4. Kindred Sayings (Pali Text Society). 

5. Sutta Nipata and Dhammapada (S.B.E.). 

6. Lalita-Vistara (R. L. Mitra). 

7. Buddha- Car itam of A^vaghosha (S.B.E.). 
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In putting forward the references to the Brahmanical 
religion in the Pali canon, it is necessary to ascertain, first, 


Position of the 
Brahmanas 


the position of the Brahmanas in the 
society at the time when Buddhism 
arose. It is evident from the nature of 



the discussions on the matter of the Brahmanical pre- 
tensions that the superiority of the Brahmanas over other 
classes was one of the main bases of the then existing 
Brahmanism. The three chief occupations of life — war, 
religion and trade — had already given rise to the three 
classes, viz., the warriors, the priests, and the traders; 
which in course of time became hereditary and stereotyped 
into the three main castes of Kshatriyas, Brahmanas and 
Vaishyas. These three classes, being of the same origin 
and of the same religious discipline, stood high in the 
society. Below them stood the original people of the 
locality known as the Sudras. 

The priests found this arrangement so convenient to 
them that they traced its origin to divine appointment. 
They maintain that ‘ they alone form the superior class, 
all other classes being inferior; that Brahmanas alone 
form the white class, all other classes being black; that 
purity resides among Brahmanas alone ; and not among 
non-Brahmanas : and that Brahmanas are Brahma’s 
legitimate sons, born from his mouth, offspring of his, 
creation of his and his heirs.’* 

But it is clear from the Pitakas that this was not 
admitted by the nobles, and it is also clear that no one of 
these divisions was a caste. We may conclude from the 
available evidence that the caste-system did not really exist 
in its proper sense; the absolute supremacy of the 

^‘‘^Brahmana va se^tho vanno, kino annovanno, brahmand va 
sukko vanno\ kanho anno nanno; brahmand na sujjhanti no 
abrnhmand; brahmand va Brahmurio puttd orasd mukhato jdtd 
hrahmajd hrakmanimmitd brakmiaddyddd ti.” (M, 93; D. 21). 
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Brahmanas (not only sacrificial priests, for they followed 
all sorts of occupations) was not till then universally 
admitted. It is, however, true that the Brahmanas of 
yore, by their exemplary habits, generous actions, and 
self-sacrifice (and not by birth), attained a very high 
position in the society and commanded respect from all 
classes. 

Although Buddha constantly spoke against the doc- 
trines and pretensions of the Brahmanas 
The word Brah- Ambattha Sutta, Sanadanda Sutta, 
Tevijja Sutta of the Digha hlikaya), he 
adopted the appellation ‘ Brahmana ’ into his own system, 
using it to designate an ‘ A that ’ or one who has attained 
fiual sanctification.*^ In the Kassapa Sihanada Sutta, 
we find him using the term ’ Brahmana ’ to designate an 
‘ Arhat ’ : 

“ From this time, 0 Kassapa, it is that the Bhikktiu 
is called a Samaiia or a Brahmana.” 

Again, in Dhammapada, 

“ The leader, supreme heroic 

The great Rishi, the Victor ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Without lust and purified. 

The Buddha, he is the Brahmana.”^ 

We find Buddha has himself taken the appellation 
“ Brahmana.” 

We find the leading Brahmanas of the time putting 
forward their false hereditary superiority over all other 
classes. According to them, “ a true Brahmana is one who 
is well-born on both sides, of pure descent through the 
father and the mother back through seven generations 

2 Mahavagga .i, 1, 3-7 ; i, 2, 3. 

^ n sab ham ija va rahi viram 
maAesim vijitamnarh 

anejarh rmhdtahcMh B'liddha'th 
tarn aham hrumi hrdliTrianaih 

(Dll, verse 422) 
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with no blot or reproach put upon him in respect of birth,— 
a repeater of the sacred words, repository of the mystic 
verses; one who has mastered the three Vedas with the 
indices, the ritual, the phonology, the exegesis, and the 
legends as a fifth, learned in idiom and grammar, versed in 
Lokfiyata sophistry, and in the theory of the signs on the 
body of a great man.”^ 

In reply to the questions and discussions about the 
superiority of the Brahmanas, Buddha has given hints 
showing that the Kshatriyas could be superior to 
Brahmanas if the element of birth was taken to be the 
criterion of status : he claims superiority of the Kshatriyas 
to the Brahmanas taking good qualities to be the standard 
of superiority. Buddha has quoted a verse of Sanarii- 
kumara (Sanat-Kumara) as his authority in this connec- 
tion. We know Sanat-Kumara of the Brahmanical litera- 
ture,^ who is described both as a teacher of the Yogasastra 
and as one of the mind-born sons of Brahma. We think 
Buddha quoted this authority believing that with the 
growing pretensions of the Brahmanas this utterance 
might have easily dropped out the official recensions of the 
Brahmanical texts. According to Sanat-Kumar, “ the 
Kshatriyas are the best among those who put their trust 
in lineage. But he who is perfect in wisdom and right- 
eousness is the best among gods and men.”® 

“ bralvmano ubhato sujdto, matito ca -pitito ca samsvd- 
dliagalianiko yavo sattamd ■pitdm.ahdyugu akkhitto amipakkuttho 
jcttivade/ia ajjhdyako Diantadharo kiiynarh ved&nam paragu, 
sanighanduketii bJidnam tsdkkharappabheddnam itihdsapancamdnam 
padako veyydkarano, lokdyafa-mahdpurisalakkhanesti anavavo. 
(D. iv, 13), 

Of. Digha Nik. — Ambattha Sutta, Sanadanda Sutta, Teviiia 
Sutta, Majjiiima Nik. 93 . 95. 

Aiigxittara. III. CXCII, 1, 58. Jataka 497, 498. 

® For instance, Ctandogya Up. VII. 

® “ khattiyo settho jane tamnim ye gotta-patisdrino. 

viijdcarana-sampanno so settho deva-manuse ’ti.” Diffh, iii. 
1,28. 
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It was admitted by the Brahmanas that there were 
Brahmanas, who though claiming to be the highest in 
social status by their birth, were inferior to many a member 
of the lowest caste by their manners and habits and 
inferior qualities ; and Buddha pointed out this unreason- 
able disposition of the social elements.'^ According to 
Buddha the individuals are to be high or low according to 
their respective qualities and not according to the accident 
of birth. 

Though the superiority of the Brahmanas (by birth) 
was opposed by Buddha, he tried his best to convert the 
Brahmanas first ; and we find that most of his chief 
disciples were Brahmanas. Though they were in a 
degenerated position they nevertheless were the religious 
leaders of the country. It is for this reason that Buddha 
was anxious to convert them. From the references to 
Pasenadi in the Majjhima and Anguttara Nikayas it is 
evident that the King was a follower of the Brahmanio 
religion, had the Brahmana Bavari as his first Purohita 
Or priest and celebrated sacrifices involving slaughter of 
hundreds of animal victims. We find rich and influential 
Brahmana house-holders like Janussoni (Majjhima I, 
p. 175), Aggika Bharadvaja (Sutta Mpata, p. 21) and 
Dhananjani (Majjhima II, p. 209) who stood against the 
teachership of Buddha. There were some distinguished 
Brahmana teachers who lived on grants of villages made 
by the Kings and were held in great respect by the public. 
These teachers had large numbers of disciples, some of 
whom used to live in the hermitages and lead ascetic lives.® 
We find even lady teachers, who had resident pupils 

’’'Of. Digha Nikaya — Ambattha Sutta; Majjliima Nikaya 
— Assalayaua Sutta, Madlmra Sutta; Anguttara 1, page 162. 

sCf.' Digba xii, 1. Ill, IV, XIII, Majjbima 91, 92, 93. 
Saiiiyutta III, 3, 132. Buddbavaihsa II, XIV, Apadanaiii 
III, 5, 6. XIII, 121, 123, 126, etc. 
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(Samyutta Nikaya, XXXV, 133, 1 — 4). These schools of 
priests were busy in guarding the mystic verses and 
prevented them from destruction by constant rehearsing. 
To aid them in their task elaborate commentaries were 
composed and handed down also by memory. The whole 
intellectual power of the nation became for a time 
concentrated on these subsidiary studies. We quote a 
passage from Apadanam ^vhich will throw some light over 
the ascetic character of the Brahmana teacher of that 
time. 

‘ sllaiM vatasmwparmo jhdyl 
jhanarato sada 

panchahhinndphalafpdtto surucl 
ndma tdpaso 

eatuhhisasahassani sissd mayham 
upaUhahum 




sabbe ca hrahmam ete 
jdtimanto yasassino 

lakkhane itihase ca sanighandu 
saketubhe 

padakd veyydkarana 

saddJiamme pdramihgatu 

ajjkdyako mantadharo tinnam 
veddna pdragu? 

According to Brahmanas the different classes should 
derive their income from the following sources — (i) a Brah- 
mana by alms, (ii) a noble by his bows 
arrows, (iii) a middle-class man by 
ploughing and tending cattle, (iv) and 
a peasant by carrying the crops on the pole slung 
over his shoulder.^ The Brahmanas divided service of 


xtpadanaiu III. 1. 
Majjhima Nikaya, 96. 
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the four classes into four divisions, «.e., (i) service of a 
Brahmana, (ii) service of a noble, (iii) service of a middle- 
class man, (iv) service of a peasant. According to them 
any member of any of the four classes may serve a 
Brahmana ; a noble may be served by another noble or by a 
middle-class man or by a peasant; a middle-class man may 
be served by another middle-class man or by a peasant; 
while a peasant may be served only by a peasant.^^ 

Thus from the references it is evident that the 
Brahmanas took caste-system or superiority of themselves 
over others as one of the main bases of the then existing 
Brahmanism. 

We find Buddha repeatedly extolling the morals and 
virtues of the ancient Rsis. “ The Dhamma,” says he, 
“ is the ensign of the Itsis.’’^® 

A passage in the Sutta Nipata has drawn our special 
attention, where a gradual history of the Brahmanas has 
been described by Buddha. 

Buddha says — “ Not by matted hair, nor by lineage, 
nor by caste is one a Brahmana. He is a Brahmana in 
whom there is truth, and righteousness. He is pure, he is 
a Brahmana.”^® 

The exemplary habits, generous actions and self- 
sacrifice of the ancient Brahmanas, influenced Buddha very 
much. In reply to the question of the Kosala Brahmanas 
about the mode of life of the ancient Brahmanas Buddha 
said : — “ The old sages were self -restrained, penitent and 
having abandoned the objects of the five senses, they 
studied their own welfare. There were no cattle for the 
Brahmanas, nor gold, nor corn ; the riches and corn of 


MajjMma, 96. 

Anguttara Nikaya II, p. 51. 

“ na jatahi na gottena na jaccu hoti brahmano, yamki 
mccani ca dhamnno ca .w mtcl so ca braJiTnano.” 

(Dhammapada, 393). 
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meditation, were for them, and they kept watch over the 
best treasures. 

“ What was prepared for them and placed as food at 
their doors, they thought that was to be given to those that 
seek for what was prepared by faith. 

“ With garments of variegated colours, with beds and 
abodes, the prosperous people from the provinces and the 
whole country worshipped those Brahmanas. 

“Inviolable were the Brahmanas and invincible. 
They were protected by Dhamma. No one opposed them 
(while standing) at the doors of houses anywhere. 

“ For forty-eight years they practised juvenile 
chastity, the Brahmanas formerly went out in search of 
sciences and exemplary conduct. 

“ The Brahmanas did not marry women belonging to 
another (man), nor did they purchase a wife; they chose to 
live together in mutual love and affection after their 
union. 

“ Excepting during the period of cessation of the 
menstruation, the Brahmanas did not indulge in sexual 
intercourse. 

“ They praised chastity and virtue, rectitude, mild- 
ness, penance, tenderness, compassion and patience. 

“He who was the best of them, viz., a strong 
Brahmana did not (even) in sleep indulge in sexual inter- 
course. 

“ Imitating his practices, some wise men of this world 
praised chastity, virtue and patience. 

“ Having asked for rice, beds, garments, butter and 
oil, and gathered them justly they made sacrifices out of 
them and when the sacrifice was made, they did not kill 
cows. 

“ They were graceful, taU, handsome, renowned, 
Brahmana by nature, zealous for their several works; as 
long as they lived in this world they prospered. 
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“ There came a gradual change in them afterwards, 
when by constantly seeing the Kings’ prosperity, adorned 
women, well-made chariots drawn by 
Bramanas^°^ beautiful horses, carpets in variegated 
colours, palaces and houses divided into 
compartments and measured out. 

“ The great human wealth attended with a number of 
cows and combined with a flock of beautiful women made 
the Brahmanas covetous. 

“ They, then, composed hymns on such subjects, went 
to Okkaka, and said,“ Thou hast much wealth and corn, 
sacrifice (for) great is thy prosperity, sacrifice (for) great 
is thy wealth. 

“ The King, the lord of chariots, instructed by the 
Brahmanas, brought about Assamedha, Purisamedha, 
Sammapasa, and Vacapeyya without any hindrance and 
having offered these sacrifices he gave Brahmanas wealth ; 

Cows, beds, garments, and adorned women, and well- 
made chariots drawn by noble horses, carpets in variegated 
colour s : 

“ Beautiful palaces well-divided into compartments; 
and having filled these with different corn, he gave this 
wealth to Brahmanas. 

“ And they having thus received wealth wished for a 
store and the craving of those who had given way to their 
wishes increased still more ; they then composed hymns on 
these subjects, went again to Okkaka and said, “ As water, 
earth, gold, wealth and corn, even so are there cows for 
men, for this is a requisite for living beings ; sacrifice (for) 
great is thy prosperity.” 

“ And then the King, the lord of chariots instructed 
by the Brahmanas caused many hundred thousand cows to 
be slain in offerings. 

“ This is the origin of violence that has come down to : 
us : innocent cows are slaughtered and the sacrificing 
' ' F. 17 
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priests have fallen off from the ‘ Dhamma.’ So this old 
and mean ' Dhamina ’ is blamed by the wise ; where people 
see such a one, they blame the sacrificing priests. 

'' So Dhamma being lost, the Suddas and Vessikas 
disagreed : the Khattiyas disagreed in manifold ways : 
the wife despised her husband. 

The Khattiyas and the Brahmanas and those others 
who had been protected by their castes, after doing away 
with their disputes on descent, fell under the spell of 
sensual pleasures 



Sutta Nipiita II, 7. 

isayo pubhakd (mini safniataftcl tapafisino, 
paiicii !i(lnia(jyn(^' hitvd attadattham near is um (283J, 
na yarn bnlliniandu dsuni, na hirannam na dhaniyam, 
m.jjhdyadlianmlhannimim^ hrdhmam nidhim apdlayurh (284) 
yam nesarn bhataharh dsi dxdrahliattam upatthitaih, 
saddJiapalmfam esdiiam ddtave tad aniannisum (285) 
ndjmmttehi ratthehi sayaneJd dvasathehi ca^ 

.phitd jamipada raUhd te namassimsu hmlimam (286) 
avajjhd hraliitiand dsum ajeyya dhamrnamkkhitd, 
na ne hod ndvdresi htdadvaresu sahbaso ( 287 ). 
atthacattdrisarh vassdni (horndnim) hmJimacariyam cannisu te, 
vijjdcaTa'7ja2)arLyltthini acarnm hrdhmand pure (288). 
na brahmand afinam agamum na pi hhaviyaih hinimsu te, 
sanvpiyeni* eva samvdsam sanganfvd samiarocaynm (289). 
anntra tamhd sarnayd utnveramanim jiati, 
antard methunam dhamniam ndssu gacchatiti hrdhmand (290). 
hrahnnacariyafi ea sllan ca ajjararn maddavam t a pain 
soraccam avihimsan ca hltanivn cap I avaniiayum (291 ) 
yo nesam 2^eLTamo dsi hrahmd dalhaparahkamo 
so vdpi methmiani dhamniain supinantena ndgamd (292) 
tassa vattani amisikkhantd idh^ eke vmfiujdtikd, 
hralmyiacariyaii ca silan ca khantin cdpi avannayum (293) 
taridulam sayanam vattham sappitelan ca ydciya, 
d’hammena sam.uddnetva tato yahnam akappayum 
upatthitasmim yafinasmirh ndssu gdvo hanimsu te (294 ). 
suklmindJd mahdkdya uamimianto yasassino 
hrdhmand seM dhammeld klccdkiccesu tissukd 
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These passages of the Sutta Nipata (ascribed to 
Buddha) give us a clear history of the downfall of the 
Brahmanas : though the statement in the above-mentioned 
passages may be partial, we can properly consider the 
atmosphere in which Buddha was born. In the 


ywna loke avattirmu siikham edhiUha ayarh pcijd^ (297) 

temm dsi vipallmo disvdna amito armthp 

fdjino ca 'viydkdr am rmriyo mjnalamlmtci ( 298 ) 

rathe cdjanNasaih yufte mkatc ciftasihhane 

nlvesane nirese ca ribhatie bhagasomite (299) 

go timndaUipa rib b u / h a m nd /v varagan dyutara, 

nJdram rndnysarh bhogam abhijjhdyithsu brahma na (300). 

te tattlia manfc ganthetva Ohkdkam tad updgaimim 

“ palvdtadhanadhahno' si, (yajassu^ balm te bittam) gajassu 

hahu te dhanani (301). 

tato ca rdjd saMatto hrdhinaachi rathesabho, 

assaanedluim parisamedham (sammdpdsam ) vdcapcyyam 

ni rag gala ih 

etc ydge yajitrdna brdhmandnath add ddiaiiani (302) 

gdro sayanan ca ratthnn ca ndriyo samalamkatd, 

rathe cdjanruisamyutte sukate cittasibbane (303) 

nivesandni rarnmdni suvibfiattdni bhdgaso 

jidTiddha/lnassa pnreted ImlJimaijcmark add dhmiain (304) 

te ca tatiha dhanam laddha sannidJmh samarocayum^ 

tesajh icclhdvatinndnam hhiyyo tatilid pavaddhatha, 

te tattha auinte ganthetvd Okkdkam punam vpdgamum (305). 

yathd dpo ca pathavl ca hirantlam dJianadhdniyam 

evani gdvo mmiussdnam parlkklidro so hi paiiinath^ 

yajassif, hahu te viftani, yajassu hahu te dha/nam (30d). 

tato ca rdjd sadhafto brdhmanehi rathesabho, 

nekd satasdhasslyo gdvo yrnlne aghdtayi (307). 

eso adhaimno daiujdnam okkanto pvrdno dhfi: 

ad dsi kayo ha?! ft anti dhanrntd dhamsenti ydjakd (311). 

cram cso anudhatnmo pordno vifmugarahito , 

ya,ttha edisakam passati ydjakam garahati jano ( 312). 

cram dhanvnie viydpanne vihhinud snddavessikd, 

puthu vibliinnd khattiyd, patim bhariya avamminatha (313). 

khattiyd hrahmahandhu ca ye c’ afine gottarakkhitd, 

jativadam nirathkatvd kdmdnam vasam upagamnn' ti (314). 
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Mahay anist work Lalita Vistara, we find his father giving 
presents to the Brahmanas after the birth of Buddha d® 
We find similar things in the Buddha-Caritarii of 
Asvaghosha.‘® From the evidence of the Suttas it 
is clear that the priests were held in high respect by the 
Kings; and they were great lovers of truth, a few of them, 
seldom the learned ones, were wealthy. All of them, even 
those who were neither learned nor wealthy, had a distinct 
prestige. 

We are surprised at the wonderful spirit of tolera- 
tion of the Brahmanas of that time. It was precisely the 
Brahmanas themselves w'ho took the most earnest interest 
in the new religion, though the new speculations of Buddha 
were strongly against the supremacy of the Brahmanas and 
rejected the authority of the Vedas. We think their weak- 
ness lay in their love of truth; and Buddha achieved 
success in his mission to a great extent by appealing to this 
love of truth. > ! 

, In the Brahmajala Sutta of Digha Nikaya, we are told 
to what exent some of the Brahmanas were degenerated : 

: ' i r T _ they were addicted to visiting shows 

•unfah^means. “^^^^ch dances, singing of songs, 

instrumental music, shows at fairs, etc. 
They w'ere addicted to games and recreation, to the use of 
means for adoning and beautifying themselves.” 

Moreover, while living on food provided by the faith- 
ful, they were addicted to taking messages, going on 
errands and acting as go-betweens; to wait on Kings, 
ministers of state, Kshatriyas, Brahmanas or youngmen, 
etc. (D. i, 19). They were tricksters (kukaJcd); droners 
out (of holy words for pay) (lapakd), diviners (nemittaJca — 
interpreters of signs and omens), and exorcists 
(nipp esikd) — D. i, 20). 

Lalita Vistara, Chapter VII. 

18 Book I, 89, S.B.E. 

” DTgha Nikaya 8, 12, 13, 14, 16, 16. 
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Then we are told of palmistry, divining by means of 
omens and signs, auguries drawn from the celestial 
phenomena, prognostication by interpretation of dreams, 
fortune-telling, auguries drawn from marks on cloth, 
sacrifices to Agni, offering oblations to various gods, 
determining lucky sites, repeating charms, laying ghosts, 
snake-charming, using similar arts on other beasts and 
birds, astrology, astronomy, the power of prophecy, 
incantation, oracles, consulting gods through a girl 
possessed or by means of mirror, worshipping the great 
one, invoking Siri (goddess of luck), vowing vows to gods 
muttering charms to cause virility or 
impotence, consecrating sites and more of the same kind. 
(D. i, 21—27). 

What have we to infer from all these ^ Whatever 
might have been the conviction and purpose of those who 
composed the canonical texts, it could hardly be doubted 
that the majority of the common people had implicit faith 
in these. As the Brahmanic sacrifices accompanied with 
the killing of hundreds of victims were not easy enough for 
the common people to be performed, the above-mentioned 
courses were discovered by the Brahmanas as suited to 
the masses. 

There were Brahmana schools of rituals ; and as part 
of the ritual was the repetition of sacred words, grammar 
and recitations were taught there as ac- 
cessories to correct learning by heart and 
accurate repetition. In these schools 
codes of ancient customs were handed down by word of 
mouth.^® We find Lohicca, the Brahmana, established at 
Salavatika, a spot teeming with life, with much grassland 
and woodland and corn, on a royal domain granted him 
by King Pasenadi of Kosala as a royal gift, with power 


])if?lia Xilaya — Andia+tba Svtia, Sanadanda Kxitta, Tevijja 
Suita; Majjbima -Nikaya 93, 9$. i ; : 
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over it as if he were the king (D. xiii, 1). Such references 
are not rare in the Nikayas (cf. D. iii, 1, M. 91). But 
in any case there are no references to any central organisa- 
tion of the priest-hood, or of permanent temples for their 
gods and sacred shrines for pilgrimages. 

There is ample evidence to show that the influence of 
the Brahmana priests as religious leaders was declining 
when Buddhism arose. We find the references of many 
ascetics (not necessarily Brahmanas) who posed as teach- 
ers, and preached different doctrines : they had large 
numbers of disciples and they were even respected by the 
King. They had some teachings of their own to propound, 
something to say apart from tradition ; they were in the 
habit of gathering disciples round them. There seem to 
have been not a few of such self -elected teachers. We 
find ample references to six of them.'^” It is worth notice 
in passing that several of these sophists were women. 

The disciples of the various schools lived the lives oi 
hermits and occupied themselves either in meditation or 
sacrificial rites, or the practices of self-torture; because 
There was a general belief that thei’e existed an abiding 

Heads of die six secis: — (i) Purana Ivassapa, who taught 
that it did not matter whether adioiis were good or had. 

(ii) Makkhali, the Ajivaka, who laugiit purification through 
transmigration, i.e., pain ends only when the allotted term of suc- 
cessive existences ha,s ])een completed. 

(iii) Ajita, who held the theory of annihilation of the indivi- 
dual at his physical death. 

(iv) Paduka Kaccayana, who held the theory of seven element- 
ary substances (i.e., earth, water, fire, air, ease,' pain and the soul) 
which are eternal and aloof; so that “ there is neither any slayer 
nor the cause of slaying, no hearer, no speaker, no knower, no 
explainer.” 

(v) Nataputta, the Higantha or Jnin : — Who held the theory 
of fourfold bond of self-restraint wheceby evil is washed away 
and kept at bay. 

(vi) J atilas ; — They were Brahmanical fireworshippers whd held 
the doctrine that actions receive their results and that our deeds 
have their results. 
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principle, a self, or soul within man which persisted after 
death. (D. iii. 10-— 16, D. ix). The soul received re- 
wards in heaven and rebirth on earth in ameliorated con- 
ditions of life, if the ‘ Karma ’ or action of previous 
existences of life had been good. It was awarded penal- 
ties in hell and rebirth in degraded conditions of life if its 
actions had been evil. Therefore, extreme asceticism came 
to be the ideal whereby man could free his soul fi'om both 
good and evil actions. 

We find there was a general tendency to embrace as- 
ceticism : because the very man whom under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, you would treat as a slave 
Privile<<es of a servant, would be treated with high 
leading ascetic, life honour and respect after he had joined 
the order. And this is the thing that 
tempted the majority of the people to join the order. We 
are quoting the following interesting passages from the 
Samaflilaphala Sutta of Digha Nikaya : 

“Now what do you think, O King, suppose among 
the people of your household there were a slave who does 
work for you, rises up in the morning before you do and re- 
tires earlier to rest, who is keen to carry out your pleasure, 
anxious to make himself agreeable in what he does and 
says, a man who watches your every look. Suppose he 
should think, “ strange is it and wonderful, this issue of 
meritorious deeds, this King of Magadha, Ajatasattu, the 
son of the Videha princess, — ^he is a man, and so am I. 
But the King lives in the full enjoyment and possession 
of the five pleasures of sense, — a very good thing, me- 
thinks. — and here am I, a slave, working for him, rising 
before him and retiring earlier to rest, keen to carry out 
his pleasures, anxious to make myself agreeable in deed 
and word, watching his every look. I too might earn 
merit. Why should not I have my hair and beard shaved 
off and don the yellow rob^s, and going forth from the 
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household state renounce the world? ’ And suppose after 
a time, he should do so. And having been admitted into 
the order, should dwell restrained in act and word and 
thought, content with mere food and shelter, delighting in 
solitude. And suppose your people should tell you of 
this, saying, “ If it pleases your majesty, do you know 
that such a one, formerly your slave, has now donned the 
yellow robes, and has been admitted into an order and 
dwells restrained, content with mere food and shelter, 
delighting in solitude.” Would you then say : “ Let the 
man come back; let him become a slave again and work 
for me ? ” (D. ii, 35). 

Nay, I.ord, rather we greet him with reverence, and 
rise lip from our seat out of reverence towards him and 
press him to be seated. (D. ii. 36). 

In this dialogue, neither in question nor in answer is 
there any reference specially to the Buddhist order. It 
is taken for granted that any one who had devoted him- 
self to the religious life of any order would be treated 
with’ equal respect and courtesy. 

' ! . ; . Now we come to the most important question of the 
Brahmanical scriptures. There were the Brahmana 
schools of rituals; and as part of the 
ritual was the repetition of sacred 
words, grammar and recitation were taught there as ac- 
cessories to correct learning by heart and accurate repeti- 
tion. And in these schools codes of ancient customs were 
handed down by word of mouth. There is constant men- 
tion of the three Vedas and the ancient lore connected 
with the three.®* 

■ We find that iitharva is never mentioned as a 
Veda in the canonical books; but there are references to 


20 Digha Nikaya — Tevijjja S\itta, Sanadanda Bxitta, Ambattlia 
butta; Mauhina Aikaya. 93, 95; Baddhavaiiisa 2, 5, 14, Apadanaih 
III, 1, 3, 6; Angattara III. CXCII, 1, 58. 
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the poking fun at the trickery of witchcraft and sorcery 
and denying any efficiency either to it or to the magic of 
the sacrifice. We think the collection of charms to be used 
in sorcery had been actually^ put together which after a 
considerable time was acknowledged by the priests as a 
Veda, Atharva Veda. 

These magical rites are performed with the belief 
that the things desired by an individual can be gained by 
virtue of those rites : and moreover, the belief in the 
efficiency of these rites (such as santi-ham,mam, pinidM- 
kammam, bhuri-kamm,aih, nassa-kammam, etc.) inspires 
one with the idea that abnormal powers can be acquired 
through them. So the magical rites took the place of the 
Vedic rites : and for all these things the help of the 
Brahmana was required and had to be richly paid. 
Buddha held himself aloof from these rites and discarded 
them as low arts. He says, “ The worship of the sun, the 
worship of the Slri, the goddess of luck, the vowing of 
gifts to a god for the grant of benefit, the offering of sacri- 
fices to gods are low arts from which Gotama, the recluse 
holds him aloof In his discussions with Bharadvaja and 
Vasettha, he protested emphatically against the revealed 
character of the Vedas by remarking that the ancient sages 
Atthaka, Vamaka, Vamadeva, Vessamitta, etc., never saw 
Brahman from whom they stated that they received the 
Vedic texts.”® 

In the Tevijja Sutta of Digha Nikaya, we find the 
real key to the Brahmanical philosophy, i.e., the aim of 
life should be to know inwardly and 
Aim of life consciously the Great Soul of all {i.e., 
Brikmanas” ^ ^ Brahma); and that by this knowledge 
one’s individual soul would become 


Ekys Davids: Dialogues of tke.Buddlia I, p. 24, 
S® Digka Mkaya, XIII ; M, 99, 

F. 18 
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united to the Supreme Being, the true and absolute self.®® 
We have no detailed* references to the Vedas or the Vedic 
rites in the canonical works, we have to discuss. 

. , The elaboration of the Brahmauie sacrifices accom- 
panied with the killing of hundreds of animals had al- 
Animal Sanri- I’eady run a long course and grew into a 
highly complex system of ritualism. It 
was, not easy to he performed by the common people with 
their laborious construction of altars, collection of num- 
berless requisites, recitation of mantras, chanting of 
hymns and expiation of errors by means of rituals. In 
fact the necessity for sacrificial acts was to secure the 
favour, of the gods. In the Mahayana work, the Buddha- 
caritam of Asvaghosha, we find “ King Suddhodana 
(father of Buddha) worshipping with due ceremonies the 
brilliant ‘ Agni ’ that tutelary god of the Ahgirasas, for 
his son’s long life. We find him offering oblations in a 
large fire, and giving gold and cows to the Brahmanas.’^ 
There it is mentioned that the husband and wife are both 
consecrated in sacrifices; both are purified by the per- 
formance of the Vedic rites and both are destined to enjoy 
the same results afterwards.® 

In the Samyutta Kikaya we find King Basenadi of 
Kosala celebrating sacrifices involving slaughter of hun- 
dreds of animal victims : 

tena Jcho pnva samaijeva ranno pasenadd-kosalassa 
mahd-yo.fitio parrupafthito hoti panca ca vsahha-satani panca 
ea rarrli afa i‘n~xai dni pafica cn rnrch-afnri-safdni panca ca ajd-itatdni 
panca 'iifahhj^a-nafdni thfiTiifipanitani honti yafivaffhdya. 

ye pi-sm f-c Tionfi ddsd fi ra peasa ti cn kammakard ti rd 
fe pi danda-fajjitd hhaya-tajjitd assnmukhd rvdaandnd pari- 
I'am-wdni l-aronti.” (Samyutta Kikaya. ITT, 1, !)). 

“ Once upon a time King Pasenadi of Kosala arrang- 
es aJto natdhdrh Ttdyassa hheid parammaramA brdhmana- 
maJidsdlldnnm rd naJiaryataih uppa.jjeyynnHi. — M. iii, 2, lO! 

24 Bttddlia-oariiam (S.B.E.), Book II, 36-3T. 

25 Bnddlia-caritam (S.B.B.), Book Vfl, 63. 
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ed to perform a sacrifice. Five hundred bulls, five hundred 
bullocks and as many heifers, goats, and rams were led to 
the pillar to be sacrificed. And they that were slaves, 
menials and craftsmen, hectored about by blows and by 
fear, made the preparations with tearful eyes.” 

Similar references of animal sacrifice we have to 
show; but in fact a reaction from an overdone ritual had 
already set in.®^ The argument placed before Buddha by 
the Brahmanas in favour of the sacrifice was — ‘ one who 
performs a sacrifice and one for whom a sacrifice is per- 
formed, are both led to higher life.’'^’ There were some 
among the Brahmanas and the Samanas, who rested their 
faith on continual ofier of oblations of some kind to the 
gods in fire throughout life, and the burning of their bodies 
at death was held to be the last offering of themselves in 
fire.®* 

About fii-e-sacrifice we find innumerable references in 
the Nikayas. ft indicates that fire-worship was quite in 
vogue at that time.®^ Buddha has given reference to two 
kinds of Brahmanical sacrifice (ie., Amisayago and 
Dhammayago— Itivuttakaih 100, cat., 1.) but he preferred 
Dhammayago to Amisayago. In the Saihyutta Nikaya, 
we find that Buddha had a discussion with a class of Brah- 
manas who were called ‘ Ahimsako ’ (Samyutta yil, 1, 5) 
and who abstained from killing animals. From these 
evidences we can guess that Ahimsa or abstinence from 
killing animals more or less developed as a religious 
doctrine was already in the air before Buddha arose to 
preach the religion. 

In the Anguttara Nikaya (XLIV, 2 — 13) there is a 
discourse of Buddha on the right sacrifice, and we find 

26 Majjjliima Nikaya 51, Anguttara Nikaya XLIV, 1. 

27 Anguttara 1, chap. Ill, 60, 1. 

26 Vinaya, Mahavaggo I, 15, 1, 2, 8. 

29 Majihima Nikaya 12, 92, 98; Samyutta, i, VII, 1; 8. 
Bhanunapada 107, Sutta Nipata III, 7, 21; Jataka 61, 162. 
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Buddlia giving, Ms own interpretation to the three M 
of fire — dhuneyyaggi, gahapataggi, dakkMmyyaggi}^ 
He say-s, “ ime klio hrdlimaim tayo mggl sakkatvd . gam- 
katvd mdnetm pmjitvd smmnd sukham parihdtaMd,'' 

V , We know that the Sun (Surya) is an important god in 
the Vedas, we find references to the worship of this god in 
' the Dialogues of the Buddha/ 

' ' O" Vasettha, ■ the. ' Brahmanas ■ versed' in ' the three 
Vedas, who can very well like other ordinary folk see the 
moon and the sun as they pray to, and praise, and worship 
them, turning round with clasped hands towards the place 
whence they rise and where they set, are those Brahmanas 
able to point out the way to a union with the moon or the 
sunl 


As a general rule the householders was contented with 
kindling the sacred lire in a single hearth or circular clay receptacle. 
This was called the grihydgni (i.e., gahapataggi) or household 
lire; and was sufficient for ail domestic ceremonies. Those, iiow- 
ever, who were more pious or who wished to engage in \ edic 
sacrificial rites which were of a more complicated character took 
care to construct a more elaborate Homa-Sala, on the ground- 
fioor. In that sanctuary fire was kindled in three difierently 
shaped receptacles, the fire in each having a different name 
{dhavaMya, gdriiapatya and dakshina). When the sacred fire 
was thus lighted it was regarded as a symbol of God present in 
the house, as ‘the brilliant guest’ who lived in the midst of the 
family (Rig. Ved. X, 91, 2), the divine mediator who bore tlie 
savour of daily oiierings towards heaven, the golden link of 
union between men on earth and the celestial denizens of the 
air and the sky. Every morning and evening the head of the 
family with his wife and children, went together into the room 
dedicated to worship. There they seated themselves around the 
sacred fire saying, “ We approach thee, 0 fire, daily both morning 
and evening with reverential adoration in our thoughts.^’ Then 
they fed the sacred fire with pieces of consecrated wood (samidJi) 
generally ta^ken from the Palana tree, and with rice and butter, 
eating portions of the^e offerings themselves (M. Williams, 

p. 365). f 

tarn kirn mannasi Vmetthaf yam passantitevijja hrdhmand 
eandima-mriye^ amio v&^pi hahujano, yato candima-suriya uggac- 
chanti yattha ca ogacchhanti dydcanti thomayanti panjaliM 
nawassamand anuparivattani-pahonti candima-suTiyanam 
mhavyatdya maggam desetum (Digha XIII, 19). 
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In the Jataka stories we find a prayer to the Sun : 

“ There he rises, King all-seeing, 

MaM all things bright with his golden light. 
Thee, I worship, glorious being, 

Making all things bright with thy golden light, 
Keep me safe, I pray. 

Through the coming day.^^ 

We find sixty-two different theories of existence in 
detail in the Brahmajala Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya. 

Brahmanism allowed various shades of 
vi^re philosophic and religious views to grow 

up within its fold without taking ob- 
jection to their existence within its limits. These views 
confirm in every particular the picture we find in the old 
Upanishads : and we think these are the bases of the 
six famous schools of the Brahmanical philosophy. 

The sixty-two heresies are as follows : — 

1—4. Sdsmta Vddd — I’eople, who, either through 
meditation of the three degrees, or through logic and 
reasoning have come to believe that both the external world 
as a whole and the individual souls are eternal.'^^ 

5 — 8. Ekacca-Sassatikd, Ekacm-AsaasatiM — Those, 
wdio in four ways hold that some souls are eternal and some 
are not (D. i, 2, 1). 

(a) The supreme one, Brahma, is eternal but not the 
individual souls. 


Jataka, 159. (Translation Camb^dge University Press). 

Digha, i, 3, 32. tatta,h1i(tkkhav§^^ye te samaiia-brakmaijid 
xtiuxatd.rddri, sdsmtam attdnan ta ca pafindpenti catuhi 

ratthuhi, tad ayi tesaih bhavantaiii nainana-brdlniiandnaik 
ajunatani apassafam 'vedayitam tanhdgotdnath paritasita- 
cipplianditam eva. : 

' ' ' ' , f ; I 


(b) Gods are eternal, but not the individual souls 

^D.i,2,9.) 

(c) Those who hold that certain illustrious gods are 

eternal but not the individual souls (D. i, 

2 , 12 .). 

(d) Those who hold that, while the bodily forms 

are not eternal there is a subtle something, 

. called heart or mind, or consciousness which 
is eternal.**^ 

9—12. Antanantika — Those, who in four ways set 
forth the infinity or finiteness of the, world (D. i, 2, 16.) 

(a) Those, who hold the world to be finite.® 

(b) Those, who hold the world to be infinite.® 

(c) Those, who hold the world limited in the up- 

ward and downward directions but infinite 
across; they declare both the former conclu- 
sions to be wrong (D, i, 2, 19.) 

(d) Those, who hold that this world is neither finite 

yet nor infinite.®'’ 

13 — 1 6 . A mam- F ikkhef'ika—'Ih.o&Q, who equivocate 
about virtue and vice (I), i, 2, 23.) 

•'! (a) From fear lest, if they express a decided opi- 

uT i?f nion, grief (at possible mistake) will hurt 

!'i‘ them.®® 

(b) From fear lest, they may form attachments 
which will injure them (1). i, 2, 25.) 


yam kho idkam vuccati cakkhun ti pi sotaii ti pi ghanan 
ti pt jivka ti pi, kayo ti pi ayain atta anicco addhuvo asassato 
ciparinuniadhammo, yan ca kho idam vuccati cittan ti vd vinnanan 
ti 'oa matbu ti rd ayaiii atta nicco dkunso sassato avipafvpamadJMmmo 
sassati-samam tatfdeoa thassattiti. (D. i, 2, 14.). 

^ iintacd ayam loko pariratumo,!). i, 2, 19. 

•'i' anaiiio ayam lok<^^pafiy^ito. 1). i, 2, 18. 

u'erdyam loko aiitava na pandnanto. 1). i, 2, 20. 

imisa-vdda-bhayd musd-oddaparijegucchd id ev' idam 
akusalan ti vydkaroti.J). i, 2^ 24. 
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(c) From fear lest, they may be Unable to answer 

skilful disputants (D. i, 2, 26.) 

(d) From dullness or stupidity (B. i, 2, 27.) 

17-18. Adliicea-Saimt.^^^p^^^^^ who in two 

ways maintain that the soul and the %¥orld arise without 
a cause (D. i, 2, 30.) 

19 — 50. Uddham-AghataniJcd — Those,; who believe 
in the future existence of human souls (D. i’, 2, 37.) 

(a) Sixteen phases of the h_Ypothesi.s of a conscious 
existence after death : 


(1) 

The soul has form. 

(2) 


is formless. 

(3) 

m .■>> 

has, and has not form. 

(4) 

?■* ■ 55 

neither has, nor has not form. 

(5) 

)5 5 5 

is infinite. 

(6) 

5 5 ,55 

is finite. 

(7) 

5 5 5 5 

is both. 

(8) 

5V 5 5. 

is neither finite nor infinite. 

(9) 

,5 5 ,5 5 ■ 

has one mode of consciousness. ’ < 

(10) 

5 5 '5 

has various modes of consciousness. 

(11) 

. 5 5 ' '55' 

has limited consciousness. 

(12) 

, 5 ,5 ’ , 5 5 

has infinite consciousness. 

(13) 

5 5' . '■','55, 

is altogether happy. 

(14) 

•55 *5 

is altogether miserable. 

(15) 

5 5 '5 

■ ■/jtV-iw'f'lf: * _. ■ ■ ■ ■■■ 

is both. ^ : ? 

(16) 

."'.5'5',:' : '55 

is neither happy nor miserable. 


(b) Eight phases of the hypothesis of an unconsci- 
ous existence a||pr de| 

(1) The soul has forfti. 

(2) „ ,, is formless. 
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(3) The soul has, and has not form. 

(4) „ ,, neither has, nor has not form. 

(5) ,. ., is infinite. 

(6) ,, ,, is finite. 

(7) ,. „ is both. 

(8) „ ,, is neither finite nor infinite. 

(D. i, 3, 1-2.) 

■' (c) Eight phases of hypothesis of an existence be- 

tween consciousness and unconsciousness 
after death. (D. i, 3, 5 — ^8.) 

51 — 57. Uccheda-Vada — Those, who teach the doc- 
trine that there is a soul but that it will cease to exist®® 

(a) On the death of the body here. 

(b) At the end of the next life. 

(c — g) At the end of the subsequent lives (D. i, 
3, 9—16.) 

58 — 62. Dittha-dhamma-nibhana-vada , — Those who 
hold the doctrine of happiness in this life, who in five 
ways maintain the complete salvation, in this visible world 
of a living being (Digha Nikaya, i, 3. 19.) 

■ ’v: ‘(a,) By a full, complete, and perfect enjoyment of 

‘ the five senses.^ 

(b) By an enquiring mental abstraction (the first 

jJiana). 

(c) By undisturbed mental bliss untarnished by 

enquiry (second jhma. D. i, 3, 22). 


D. i, 3, 9. eke satnana-brahmand uccheda-radd sattassa 
ucchedam vinasam vibhakam 'pq.nfidpenti sattdTii vatthuhi. 

■''O yato kho hho ayaih nUd pancahi kamagtinehi samappiio 
samangihhvto paricdreti, ettamtd kho bho ayaih attd parama- 
dittha-dhammanihbdnam potto hotiti. D, i, 3, 21, 
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(d) By mental calm, free alike from joy and pain 

and enquiry (third D. i, 3, 23). 

(e) By that mental peace plus a sense of purity 

(fourth jhdnd.) 

It is evident from these references that there was 
much earnest thinking and fearless philosophising at the 
time when Buddhism arose. 

All the philosophical and the religious theories were 
based on the belief in a subtle but material ‘ soul ’ inside 
the body and in shape like the body. When the soul was 
away the body lay still, without moving, without life. In 
the Potthapada Sutta of the Digha Nikaya, we find an 
elaborate discourse on the soul theory. The Sutta begins 
with a discussion on the mystery of trance and passes over 
to the question of soul. Potthapada pointed out that the 
trance {A hMnna-nirodha) had been explained by the 
Brahmanas as the result of the soul having gone away out 
of the body. When the soul came back, motion and life 
began again. Endless corollaries were the outcome of this 
theory. 

Potthapada said to Buddha, — “ But long ago,, sir, on 
several occasions, when various teachers, Samanas and 
Brahmanas had met together, and were seated in the 
debating hall" the talk fell on trance and the question was , 
“ How then, sirs, is the cessation of consciousness brought 
about ? ” 

Some replied thus ; “ Tdeas come to a man without 
a reason and without a cause, and so also do they pass 
away. When they spring up within him, he becomes 
conscious; when they pass away, he becomes unconscious.” 
Thus did they explain the cessation of consciousness. 

We hear of halls set apart lor the ascetics or the philoso- 
phical teachers of different sects, for the discussion by them of 
their systems of belief. Such was the Hall in Queen Mallika’s 
park atSavatthi (Dialogues of Buddha, 1, page 244). 

F, 19 
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, , On that another said, “ That, sirs, will never be so 
as you say.. Consciousness, sirs, is a man’s soul. It is 
the soul that comes and goes. When the soul comes into 
a man he becomes conscious, when the soul goes away out of 
a man he becomes unconscious. Thus did others explain 
the cessation of consciousness.”'*® 

On that another said, “ That, sirs, will never be as 
you say. But there are certain Samanas and Brahmanas 
of great power and influence. It is they who infuse con- 
sciousness into a man, and draw it away out of him. 
“ When they infuse it into him, he becomes conscious.” 
Thus do others explain the cessation of consciousness 
(Dialogues of Buddha ix, 6.) 

Thus has Buddha summarized the Brahmanical views 
on the shape and form of the soul. 

“ The following are the three modes of personality : — 
(i) material, (ii) immaterial, (iii) formless. The first has 
form, is made up of the four elements, and is nourished by 
solid food. The second has no form, is made up of mind 
and has all its greater and lesser limbs complete. The third 
is without form and is made up of consciousness only.”'*'^ 
From the above-mentioned theory arose ‘ Karmavada’ 
According to this view the soul receives 
rewards in heaven and rebirth on earth 
in good conditions of life, if the Karma 
or actions of previous life, be good : it is awarded 


Rebirth accord- 
ing- to ‘Karma’. 


tmh anno evarh aha: na hho na/m’ etam bho evam hhavissati 
mhna hi hho pwisas.sa att/i, ca kJio npeti pi apeti pi yasmim 
mnmye upe.ti scmnl tasmirh samaye hoUti itth’elce ahhisanna- 
nirodham. pafnldpenti — Pottbapada Siitta. 5. 

tayo hho’ me Potthapada attapatil/ihhu oldriho atta- 
patilahho, manoinayo atta-patildbho, arupo atta-pafildbho, Jcatamo 
m Potthapada oldriho atta-paUlabho f i^ipi cutumnnahahhumiko 
habalinkdra-bhahhho, ayam, oldriho atta-patilabho katamo mano- 
nwyo atto-patildhho? rtlpi manomayo mhbahgo-paccangl 
ahinindnyo .^abhmiga-jtaecangt ahlrmidriyo ayam manomayo atta- 
patilabho. katamo ca arupo atta-patilablio '^ arupi sahnamayo 
ayam arupo attor-patilahho — ^Digba i, IX, 39. 
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penalties in hell and rebirth in degraded conditions of 
life if its actions be evild'' 

In the Sariiyutta Nikaya we find references to the 
various theories of Kammavada. We are citing below 
some of these beliefs. ’ 

“ There are some recluses and Brahmanas, believers 
in Karma, who declare that ill was self -wrought ; some say 
that ill was wrought by an outside agency, and there are 
others who say that ill was wrought by neither, but 
happened by chance (Samyutta, ii, 3, 24). 

“ There are some recluses and Brahmanas, believers 
in Karma, who declare that happiness and ill have been 
wrought by one's self, some would say that happiness and 
ill have been wrought by an outside agency and there are 
others who say both cases are true ; certain others, who say 
that neither case is true, but that happiness and ill arise 
by chance (Samyutta, ii, 3, 26). 

Therefore extreme asceticism came to be an ideal 
whereby man could free his soul from both good and evil 
actions. We repeatedly hear Buddha discoursing grave- 
ly oil his visits to various heavens. Even we find him 
discussing the destiny of persons and predicting where one 
will be reborn. A visit to the Brahmaloka is described by 
him.“ Often we find Brahma and Indra discussing with 
Buddha as earthly beings. Buddhism had no concern 
with the gods and heaven. We think that these are aa 
outcome of the beliefs of the then-existing Brahmanism. 
Though Buddha rejected the soul theory yet directly or 
indirectly he was a believer in Karma. 

Now we shall discuss the references of the Brahmani- 
cal gods in the canon. 


Majjhiuia Nikaya 41, 42. Digha Nikaya VII, VIII. 
® Majjjliima 41, 42. Diglia VII, VIII. 

48 Majjhiina, I, p. 326. Anguttara II, p. 20. 
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We haYe already mentioned the Vedic god Agni {i.e., 
the fire-god). From the references available in the canon, 
we consider that Agni was the only 
Vedic Gods. Vedic god, who did not lose his 

popularity and did not undergo any change. We find 
innumerable references of sacrifices to Agni.'^’ The aim of 
fire-worship was to attain ‘ Brahmaloka.'''® 

We find Buddha saying : — 

“ The principal thing in sacrifice is the sacred fire, 
the principal thing amongst the hymns is the Savitti ; the 
King is the principal amongst men ; and the sea, the 
principal amongst waters.”^^ 

We find there were some sects, whose only duty was 
to maintain fire perpetually. Jatilas and Aggikas were of 
this kind. We have also mentioned the worship of the 
sun-god and moon-god. But their worship was somewhat 


like prayer. There is not a single reference to show that 
jjjj|i|lie worship of other Vedic gods, Indra, Prajapati, 
fflfl^Varuna, etc., was prevalent at the time represented by the 
canon. We find Sakka taking the place of Indra and 
in conjunction with Brahma-Sahampati leading the thirty-_ 
three gods. These thirty-three gods are all of Vedic origin. 
The Mahasamaya Sutta of Digha Nikaya, gives us a long 
list of gods. Such references are available in the 


Atanatiya Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya. Here we find 
how all the gods came to pay homage to Buddha. We are 
told of the spirits of Earth and of the great mountains and 
the guardians of the four quarters. 

Then we find the Gandharvas, the heavenly musicians, 
the Nagas, the serpents, the Garulas, half men and half 

MajljMma Nikaya, 12, 92,98. Samyatta 1. VII, 1, 8. 
Dliammapacla 107. Sutta Nipata III, 7, 21. Jutaka 01, 162, 495. 

48 aggiddrum dharitvd ujjdlesim aharh tada uttamattham 
gavesanto hrahma-lokd'papattiya Apadanam XLI, 398. 

“ aggihuttamvkhd yannd, savitU clmndaso mukham, raja 
mukJmm, manussdnam, nadinarh sdgaro mukham ” — Sutta Nipata 
III, 7, 21. 
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birds. Then comes a goodly crowd of titans and sixty 
kinds of gods. In the list we meet only with six Vedic 
gods. So it is doubted whether all these gods were of 
Brahmanical origin. 

We find Isana, Soma, Varuna, Pajapati, Vayn and 
Venhu (Vishnu). But from the nature of the references 
we can understand that these names had no importance at 
that time. 

It is certain that other popular deities 'were in 
existence in place of the Vedic gods. Possibly they were 
of non -Vedic origin. They were possibly 
0 n-l e d 1 to developments of local fetishes once 

(iPlijlfiS X 

held in veneration by the uncivilized 
aboriginal tribes and afterwards grafted into the system 
by the Brahmaiias whose policy was to appropriate and 
utilize all existing cults, customs and superstitions. We 
find refei'ences to serpent-worship, tree-wmrship, river- 
worship, etc., in the Jataka stories.^ 

They were consulted as oracles, and were expected to 
give sons and wealth. We find people offering animal 
sacrifice to the holy banyan tree in order to gain sons and 
wealth (Jataka, 50). In Jataka, 19, we find the people offer- 
ing sacrifices with animals when undertaking a journey. 
Instead of the Vedic gods of high character with kind and 
glorious heart, we find evil spirits and ghosts of animistic 
beliefs. The people of that time had come to believe in the 
existence of ghosts or spirits; and these spirits were 
supposed to animate and reside in the various external 
things, such as trees, rivers, etc. This belief played a 
great part in the daily thoughts of the ordinary people of 
those days and led them to the reliance on omens, spells and 
magic rites. In the Jataka, 77, we find reference to one 
such superstition. There it is mentioned that a man 


50 Jataka 6, 50, 472, 474, 488, 98, 109 
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offered goats in sacrifice at the junction of four roads in 
order to avert the effect of evil dreams. 


Buddha was once staying near Raj agaha in Bamboo 
Wood at the Squirrels’ Feeding ground. Now at that time 
one young Sigala, a house-holder’s son, 

sevlral qwters.'"'^ betimes, going forth from 

Rajagaha, and with wet hair, wet 
garments and clasped hands uplifted, paid worship to the 
several quarters of the earth and the sky- — the east, the 
south, the west, and the north, the nadir and the zenith. 


Questioned about that by the Exalted one, he said, “ Sir, 
my father when he was dying, said to me ; Dear son, you 
should worship the quarters of the earth, and the sky. So 
I, Sir, honouring my father’s words, reverencing, revering 
and honouring my father’s words, reverencing, revering 
and holding it sacred, rise betimes and leaving Rajagaha 
worship in this way.”®^ 

Then we have references to the Brahmanas who 
maintain and hold that by washing the outward body, they 
will clear the inward mind ; and they go 
Holy bat . down to the water punctually thrice 
before nightfall to wash away the evil within.®® 

In the Mahay anist works Lalita Vistara and the 
Buddhacarita of Asvaghosha, we find Suddhodana, 
father of Buddha, bathing to purify his body and mind 
with water of holy places and of holy feelings and drink- 
ing Soma-juice as enjoined by the Vedas.®^ 


■'’* pita math hhante kdlarii karonfo ai'oca — “ rlisd tufa namax- 
■leyydsiti.” so kho aliam bhante pitii racanam sakkaro 7 rto 
ffarukaronto mdnento, pujento kdlass’eva ntthdya Rajagaha 
nikkhamitvd alla-vattho aUa-keso panjaliko pvthu-d'isd namassdmi 
puratthivwih disam hetthimam disam uparimam disan’ti. Dlgba 
Nikaya xsxi, 1, 2. ^ 

® M. 45, 1, 55. Bamyiitta VII, 2, II. 

53 Buddhacarita S. B. E. 11, 86-37. 
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In the Jataka stories we find references to the various 
festivals, such as, the Kattika-festival, the elephant- 
festival, the Astaka-festival and so on. 

Festivals. have no detailed accounts of these 

festivals. From the references we know that the Kattika- 
festival was celebrated in the month of Kartika. It was a 
night festival, when the city was decorated like a city of 
the gods and people kept holiday (Jataka, 147). 

The elephant-festival was performed by the Kings. 
All the elephants of the state stood in a range and learned 
Brahmaiias uttered mantras and took valuable presents 
from the King (Jataka, 163). 

The Ashtaka festival was celebrated regularly in the 
winter season. We find accurate details of the festival in 
the Brahmanical scriptures, the Grihya Sutras. There we 
find that it was celebrated when the m.oon was on the wane 
during the winter months, Margasirsha, Taisha, and 
Magha (Mahavaggo 1, 20, 15.) 

The Ufosatha ceremony —Yioto. the references in the 
canonical books, we come to know that this festival was 
performed by the dift'erent Samanas even by Buddha. We 
know it was a Vedic festival. (Mahavaggo II, 1, 1, 2, 3.) 

In Subha-Sutta of the MaJ jhima Nikaya, we find 
Subha, a learned Brahmana, putting forward Brahmanical 
doctrines for the attainment of religious 
merit. To Buddha he put forward the 
views of the religious Brahmana 
teachers, saying that they specified five qualities for the 
attainment of merit and the achievement of what was 
right. These qualities were — truth {saeca), austerities 
{tafa), chastity (brahmacariyam), study {ajjhenarh), and 
munificence {cagam)^'‘ 


Bralimameal 

tenets. 


“ brahmana pahca dham/nie paiinapenti pmlnansa kiriyai/a 
knsalassa aradhanayati , sace te agam sadhu te pafica dhamme 
imasmim prisatim IdumusaU. 
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“-Brahmanas specify five qualities for the attainment 
of merit and the achievement of what is right. O Gotama, 
first, they rank truth, next austerities, then chastity follow- 
ed next by study and lastly by munificence. These are the 
Brahmana’s five qualities for the attainment of merit and 
the achievement of what is right.'’ 

We find the religious Brahmanas of that time leading 
lives in accordance with the above-mentioned tenets. But 
there was no hard and fast rule about these tenets. General- 
ly the Brahmana youth went to a family of teachers and 
learnt the Vedas. The study of the Vedas was observed as 
one of the foremost duties of a Brahmana youth. He who 
wanted to lead a household life, had to return from his 
teacher and keep up his memory of the Vedas by repeti- 
tion. For a house-holder the first part of his life {i.e., the 
time when he was engaged in the study of the Vedas) was 
the life of Brahmacariya {i.e., chastity).^’ The truth or 
the attainment of truth {i.e., union with Brahma) was 
the aim of his life. So, one had to observe truthful life, 
as truthfulness was one of the foremost means for the 
attainment of religious merits. There was a strong belief 
in the special efficacy and holiness of austerities {i.e., 
tapas). It is clear from the Suttas that the practice of 
austerities or self -mortification had already been carried 
out to a considerable extent not only among the Brahmanas 


“ saccam kho, hho Gotama, brahmana 'pathamam dhammam 
pamiapenti punnassa kiriyaya kusalassa aradhanaya. tapam 
kho hho Gotama brahmana dutiyarh dhammam pannapeiiti pun- 
nassa kiriyaya kusalassa aradhanaya, hrahmacariyam kho bho 
Gotama, brahmana tatiyam dhammam pannapenti punnassa 
kiriyaya kusalassa aradhanaya; ajjhenam kho bho Gotama 
brahmana eatuttham dhammam pannapenti punnassa kiriyaya 
kusalassa aradhanaya, cagam kho, bho Gotama, brahmana 
dhammam pannapenti pwhriassa kiriyaya kusalasssa aradhanaya.” 
(M. II, 99.) 

65 Majjliima 99. Samyutta VII, 1, 5 — 7. 
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but also among the teachers of various sects. The belief 
was that the mystic, extraordinary superhuman faculties 
could be attained by tapas. It was of various kinds. In 
the Digha Nikaya we find an ascetic enumerating twenty- 
two methods of self-mortification in respect of food and 
thirteen in respect of clothing (Digha, Patika-Suttanta). 
However, we find the Brahmanas leading hermits’ lives. 
But whether they were practising such self -mortifications 
also or not, we cannot know from these references. We 
know these Brahmana hermits leading lives in meditation 
or in sacrificial rites and in teaching their pupils. They 
were of highly pious character and well-verseti in the three 
Vedas (Apadanarii, III, 398 — 405). 


F. 20 
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Origin and Develc^ment of the Sampradaya.—ThB 
wonderful outburst of the doctrine of devotion (Bhakti) that 
held its sway all over India during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era had one of its 
chief fountain in the Pustimarga propounded by Vallabha- 
charya. The Pustimarga or better known as ‘ ^uddhadvaita 
Vedanta or Suddhadvaita Brahma Vada (the doctrine of 
non-dualism without entities) is one of the several schools 
of philosophy in India that are based on the authority 
of the Brahma Sutras, Upanisads and Bhagvadglta. 
Yallabhacharyaj the propounder of this school of religious 
thought, Avas born on the 11th day of the dark half of 
C^aitra 1535 V.E. (1479 A.D.) in the forest of Champaran 
near Raipur.* The political condition of the Northern 
India was then not very peaceful. At this moment the 
two great religious teachers Vallabhacharya and Srikrishna 
Chaitanya (the progenitor of the Vaisnava Bhaktimarga in 
Bengal) preached the doctrine of Bhakti as enjoined by 
the Shastras in the Northern India, while Ohangadeva, 
Q-nanadeva and Namdeva spread the same gospel in the 
South. 

Vallabhacharya, with whom we are here concerned, 
took upon himself the task of working out a system of 
philosophy based on devotional love and having its root 
in the ancient sacred literature of India- He advocated 
Bhakti based on selfless devotion with non-dualistic theism 
(?rf Against the Maya Yada of Sankara (mon- 

ism with the doctrine of illusion) where the element of 
Bhakti is conspicuously absent, this system of 'Bhakti 
(reverential love to Grod) based on a divine path of service 
(^m) was at once more appealing to the layman. Vallabha’s 
teachings spread fast in the provinces of the United 


^ Vide Introduction to Arm Bhasya Prakasa Ras'mi Vol. IIL 
Ist Pada, by M. T. Telivala, B.A., LL.B. (A. IV. 9).. 
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Provinces, Rajputana, Giujrat and Bombay. In course of 
time seven chief seats’ were established at different 
places. 

The fertile soil of Guj rat was found to be more propi- 
tious and congenial for the dissemination of the Pustimarga. 
It strikes one with wonder that the Pustimarga which had 
its early growth and nourishment in Adel (Dt. Allahabad) 
and Gokul (Dt. Muttra) in the U.P., became devoutly 
inclined to Guj rat losing its stronghold in the U.P. 
The reason is not far to seek. Narsi Mehta had already 
prepared the ground in Gujrat for the future uplift of 
BhaktimSrga even before Yallabha. At the time of Gosain 
Vitthal Nath one of his disciples, Gopaldas, wrote Vallabh- 
akhyana^ in Gujrati which gave such a great impetus to 
the Pustimarga in Gujrat that it culminated in the major 
portion of Gujrat embracing the fold of the Marga. The 
stronghold of the Pustimarga on Gujrat will be apparent 
from the fact that in Gujrat the word Yaisnava, having lost 
its broader significance, now ordinarily connotes ‘ a follower 
of the Pustimarga.’ Another reason for Gujrat becoming 
the chief centre of the Pustimarga maybe its vicinity to 
Sri Nathji in Rajputana, after the transfer of the idol from 
Gokul in 1634 V.E. On account of these circumstances 
we find an enormous body of the Pustimargiya literature in 
the centres of Gujrat and Bombay. 

Importance of the Marga from the point of view of the 
Hindi Literature . — The w'ave of Krishna cult that pervaded 
all over Northern India during the medieval period of Indian 
History, has left a deep stamp on the religious and social 
conditions of the masses. The Pustimarga of Yallabha also 
played a prominent role in that movement. The philosophi- 
cal tenets and the doctrines of Bhakti expounded by 

^ . m' .■ , '■ 'V'^' ' '' .. v; 


^ Vide footnote A. II. 30. 

» Vide A. II. 28 and A. III. 30. 
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Vallabhacharya had, from their very inception, been in close 
connection with the Krishnaite Literature of Hindi. Their 
philosophical sermons may have been forgotten but their 
essential ingredients in the form of divine love and ecstatic 
worship of Krishna continued to influence Hindi Literature 
for a long time, the effects of which can possibly be never 
shaken off- The religious revival associated with the Krishna 
cult of Pustimarga had its main fountain-head in Hindi litera- 
ture, specially in that of Braj Bhasa. The PustimSrga has 
contributed such a great mass of literature to Hindi and its 
effects are so much engrained in it that without a proper 
study of Pustimarga no critical survey of Hindi literature 
can reasonably be called correct, much less complete. Hence 
the necessity of investigation for the study of materials 
dealing with the Pustimarga. 

Comparative scarcity of the published literature and 
its causes . — A cursory glance over the materials connect- 
ed with the movement reveals the fact that it has an 
enormous body of literature comprising a very extensive 
field. It is abundantly rich both in respect of its high 
philosophy as well as in its genuine literary merit, which 
stands as an explanation for the immense following of the 
sect. It is indeed a matter of great surprise that while, 
on the one hand, the philosophy of the Vedanta of Sankara- 
charya received so much attention at the hands of Indian 
and foreign oriental scholars, the Shuddhadvaita Vedanta 
of ■ Vallabhaeharya, which had a great hold on the religious 
history of Medieval India, stands so utterly neglected by orien- 
tal scholars. The universal popularity of the Vedanta Philo- 
sophy is chiefly due to the huge literature published on it 
in Sanskrit, English and Indian vernaculars. But curiously 
enough there is not a single work in English which can 
afford a systematic recognition of the Pustimarga, much 
less an exhaustive treatment to meet the demands of scholars. 
This neglect on the part of scholars may be accounted for 
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to the comparative scarcity of published literature on the 
sect. It is not uncommon that the priestly class in India, 
out of its sheer bigotry, persists in keeping its religious 
manuscripts unpublished lest their exposition might bring 
curse on it. This superstitious attitude prevails in the 
Pustimargiya Goswamis as in others. Under such hindrances 
and handicaps no Indian or foreign scholar could have 
devoted any attention to the Pustimarga for the advancement 
of knovrledge. While the religious literature pertaining 
to other systems of philosophy was being published and some 
of the Pustimargiya Goswamis were subjected to pernicious 
allegations,^ the true adherents of the Path realised the 
importance of their literature being published in order to 
refute certain baseless charges levelled on the Marga® 
through the degeneration of some of its priests. It is only 
during the last few decades that some well-meauiug and 
enthusiastic scholars like Mr. M. T. Telivala of Bombay, 
Prof. Magan Lai Shastri of Broach, Prof. L G* Shah 
of Ahraedabad and some others undertook the task of 
publishing some of the religious works of the Marga thereby 
saving them from oblivion. But even the literature produced 
by them is not accessible to the general reader in this part 
of the country. Their published works are mostly to be 
found in Bombay and Gujrat.® 

A General Survey of the Material . — The literature 
connected with the Pustimarga is to be found mainly in the 
following four languages— Sanskrit, Hindi, Gujrati and 
English. Some of the famous writers are Yallabhacharya, 
Yitthal Nath, Gokul Nath, Hari Raiji, Purushottamji and 

^ Vide Judgment of the Bombay High Court in the 
notorious Maharaja Libel Case. 

* Vide footnote in A. I. 7 — 22. 

® The present note on the ‘ Materials for the Study of the 
Pustimarga ’ is based on my personal investigations carried on at 
Nathdwara, Kankaroli, Baroda, ^roaoh, Ahmedabad and Bombay. 


Girdharji. The major part of the Pustimargiya literature 
is in Sanskrit. This is being published gradually. The 
writings of Yallabhacharya and Vitthal ITath are particularly 
important- Vallabhaeharya had tried to expound the system 
of philosophy by composing Anu Bhasya, Tatvadipa Ni- 
bandha, SubodhinT, SSdaia Grantha and other works. He is 
said to have written eighty-four works but only thirty-one 
are at present available. The basic foundation of his 
philosophy is Anu Bhasya, a commentary on Badarayana’s 
Brahma Sutras. It is the chief authority for the doctrines 
of Yallabhacharya. Yitthaleshwar, the son of Yallabha- 
charya, has also produced a philosophical treatise entitled 
Yidvanmandan which is of outstanding merit- The first 
learned commentary written on Ann Bhasya came from the 
pen of Purushottamji after about hundred years of the 
death of Yitthaleshwar. Probably during this intervening 
century, the period of interregnum as it were, no great 
attention was paid to the study of Anu Bhasya. In any 
case no commentary was written during this long interval. 
Purushottamji was a talented scholar of high learning. He 
displays his erudition in a critical and comparative exposition 
of the Anu Bhasya. Girdharji’s Shuddhadvaita Martanda 
is also a fine treatise of great importance. 

In Hindi we find quite a rich religious literature 
connected with the Marga. This is in the form of Yartas 
(short religious legends), Kirtans (devotional lyrics), Yacan- 
amrtas (religious discourses) and Bhavana Granthas (litera- 
ture flowing from religious emotion). The chief vrriters are 
Gokul Nath, Hari Rai and poets of the School of Astachapa. 
Quite recently Pt. Rama Nath Shastri has attempted to 
produce some small philosophical tracts in modern Hindi 
but up till now no scholarly work has seen the light of the 
day. The explanation is to be found in the fact that the 
Pustimarga, although originating in the Hindi-speaking 
area, had traversed to Gujrat under the patronage of 
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Grujratis. Therefore, no systematic work could be done in 
Hindi. 

The Guj rati literature on the MSrga is, as compared 
to Hindi, more comprehensive and scholarly as it was chiefly 
in Gujrat where the Pustimarga won its laurels. The chief 
Gujrati writers are Mr. M. T. Telivala, Prof. Magan Lai 
Shastri, Pt. Vasant Ram Shastri, Mr. P. PranVallabha Das 
and Mr. 1. G. Shah- On the philosophical and historical 
aspects of the Marga some valuable books have been 
published in the Gujrati language. Mr. I. G. Shah's 
translation of the Anu Bhasya in Gujrati is a good contribu- 
tion to the philosophical side of the Marga. Ttie writings 
of the poets Gopaldas and Daya Ram are valuable additions 
to the devotional literature. 

There is practically no Pustimarglya literature in 
English. Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar and some other scholars 
have given only short accounts of the Marga which are 
often one-sided and apt to lead one to wrong conclusions.^ 
Excepting a few tracts there is no such work in English 
as can convey a clear conception of the Marga. Mr. M. T. 
Telivala had endeavoured to provide some coherent works 
in English but his life having been cut short the idea 
could not fructify.® Nevertheless the unceasing zeal and 
enthusiasm of Prof. L G. Shah and Mr. D. N. Sankaliya 
in the publication of their religious writings in English is 
commendable. 

The enormous body of the Pustimargiya literature can 
be grouped under three broad divisions according to its 
subject-matter, viz., the philosophical literature, the Bhakti 
or devotional literature and the historical literature. 

Literature on the Philosophical Aspect . — In order to 
formulate and expound their own systems of religious 
thought, the propounders of different schools of Upauisadio 

1 Vide A. IV. 6. 

® Vide footnote A. IV. 9. 
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philosophy have written their respective commentaries on 
Brahma Sutras, Upanisads and Gita. Yallabha himself had 
tried to expound his system of philosophy by composing 
Anu Bhasya, Subodhini, Tatvadipa Nibandha, Sodaia 
Grantha and other works. Leaving some of the Skandhas 
of Subodhini, practically all the works of Yallabhacharya 
have been published. Subodhini, however, is an incomplete 
work. Only the first, second, third, tenth and a portion of 
the eleventh Skandhas of the Bhagawat have been com- 
mented upon by Yallabhacharya in the Subodhini. Ann 
Bhasya, the commentary on Brahma Sutras, is complete 
but a portion of it is assigned to Yitthaleshwar.* Anu 
Bhasya has passed several recensions. The best edition 
of the Bhasya is one published by Mr. M. T. Telivala as 
it contains Purushottamji’s commentary (‘Praka^a’) along 
with Gopeshwarji’ 8 commentary (‘ Rasmi ’) and the text has 
been edited after a comparison of sixteen manuscripts.® 
Yallabhacharya did not write any commentary on the 
Bhagwadgita ; in any case his commentary on the Gita is not 
available. 

Looking at the Pustimarga from the view-point of 
philosophy we find that the material is found mostly in 
Sanskrit. Yallabhacharya and Gosain Yitthal Nath 
expressed their philosophical doctrines through the medium 
of Sanskrit. This material is of a very high order as the 
whole edifice of the Marga chiefly stands on this foundation. 
It may be remarked here that Yallabhacharya did not 
inherit any system of philosophy from Yisnuswamin for 
no work composed by Yisnuswamin has yet come to light. 
The traditional belief on which Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar has 
counted so much finds no historical support.® 
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The other chief writers on the philosophical side are 
Gosain Yitthal Nath, Hari Raiji and Purushottamji. Their 
works have also been published. There are some small 
books* in Hindi and Guj rati which treat the philosophical 
aspects of the Marga; even in English a few tracts may be 
found. No reliance can, however, be placed on this litera- 
ture as it has often sketched only short outlines of the 
Marga in a very light manner. For the study of the 
philosophy of the Marga only the writings of I'Vallabha- 
charya should primarily be considered authoritative. To 
this end it goes without saying that a study of Anu Bhasya, 
TatvadTpa Nibandha, SubodhinT, Sodasa Grantha and other 
works by Yallabha, is an incumbency. We find that on 
the philosophical side we have ample material before us 
though it has to be utilised in the light of Bhasyas written 
by other Acaryas than Yallabha. A literal translation of 
Anu Bhasya in English is badly needed. 

Literature on Bhakti or the Devotional Aspect . — In some 
of his writings Yallabhacharya has discussed the nature 
and forms of Bhakti but he had no time to develop it. The 
system of worship at the time of Yallabhacharya was 
very simple. Curiously enough on this devotional side 
of the Marga Yallabha did not care to write anything. The 
whole system of Sevaprakara (mode of worship through 
divine service) had been organised by Gosain Yitthal Nath 
but even his Seva ^lokas are not revealed to us. 

Yallabhacharya had entrusted Madhavendra Puri, 
a Tailang Brahman Sannyasi of the Madhva school, with 
the duty of worshipping ^ri Nathji® on the mount of 
Govardhan. Krishnadas, a Pustimargiya, became the Adhi- 
kari. The mode of worship then initiated was of a very 

^ Vide A. II. 14, 15. 16, 21, A. HI. 9, 10, 11, 12 and 15 and 
A. IV. 4, ,5 and 7. 

® The image of 6ri Nathji has been designated as Gopal in 
the works of Ohaintanya writers. 
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simple character. Madhavendra Puri was the preceptor of 
Ishwarpuri, who had initiated ^ri Krishna Chaitanya to 
the fold of Krishna cult. Thus we find that from its very 
inception the image of ^ri Nathji had been worshipped both 
by the followers of Vallabha as well as by the Bengali follow- 
ers of G-aud. From the above facts it can easily be inferred 
that Vallabhacharya and Krishna Chaitanya both had their 
common mission in the propagation of the doctrine of devo- 
tion without any dissensions existing between them. It was 
in the time of G-osain Vitthal Nath that the Gaudiya worship- 
pers at the shrine of Sri Nathji were shut out from the 
shrine and Sri Nathji came in the exclusive possession of 
the Pustimargiyas.^ 

It was left to Gosain Vitthal Nath to promulgate and 
develop an elaborate mode of rituals in the Seva Marga. 
The aesthetic elements were introduced and the finest arts 
developed in the Mogul times were employed in the daily 
worship of ^ri Nathji. Music, painting and other embellish- 
ments with all the paraphernalia associated with them came 
to be utilised in the worship of the deity with a consummate 
skill not known before. Hence it is in the works of Vitthal 
Nath that we find some prominence given to the devotional 
aspect of the Marga. Bhakti Hansa, Bhakti Hetu Nirnaya, 
Srhgararasamandana are some of his works on this subject. 

The subject, however, has been treated at great length 
in the reiigio-emotional literature (nram sr?®!) written in Braj 
BhS^a by Gokul Nathji, Hari Baiji and Dwarakeshji. The 
devotional literature of the Marga is very widely scattered in 
the Kirtana Sangrahas, Vacanamrtas, Vartas, Baithaka 
caritras, etc., written mainly in Braj Bhasii. Oral tradition 
must have been utilised in the Vartas and they are not 
to be deemed strictly autlientic from the historical point 
of view. On the kirtana side also we find no scarcity of 


^ Vide Nathji ki Prakatya Varta, A 11. 23. 
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material. It consists of Hindi lyrics coraposed by Pusti- 
margiya VaisRava singers viz., Surdas, Nanddas 

and numerous other bands of singers. The kirtanas 
composed by Surdas, Nanddas and other poets of the 
Astachapa are the impassioned expressions of the 
devotees. They are unrestrained outpourings of the heart. 
They are devotional lyrics breathing accents of genuine 
poetry. 

These kirtanas -were sung before the deity in conformity 
with the different dar^anas^ (in keeping with the decorations 
of the image), festivals and ceremonies observed in the 
Marga,^ Their music was set in diff'erent tunes in harmony 
with time and season. The whole arrangement of these 
kirtanas is so aesthetic and scientific that if we study them 
in the light of Bhavanas (emotions) and particular times 
they are set in, they are sure to reveal much valuable and 
critical information- The religious thought of Surdas, Nand- 
das and other leading poets of the Krishnaite school in 
Hindi literature cannot be grasped properly unless it is 
studied in its Pustimargiya outlook. Indeed we have to 
see how far they are in consonance with the Bhakti of 
Vallabhacharya. 


1 There arc eight dar^anas (rfuar, JSEUR, ^nrswhl, ScSJTH 
observed in the Pustimarga. These dar^anas 
connote the appearance of the deity before the devotees at eight 
different intervals during the day. According to different seasons 

some alterations are made in the arrangements, 

^ Generally ail the kirtanas of the iV.iar«^a set in different 
times have been printed and what is needed is the sorting out of 
the kirtanas wliich are actually sung in the temple of Nathdwara 
according to the particular darsanas of the season. There is a 
manuscript copy with the Goswamiji of Nathdwara in which al 
the kirtanas of the year according to different dardanas have been 
written most systematically, I could not get «ihe privilege of 
seeing this copy. 
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The Bhavana works in Braj Bhasa are replete with the 
tender and delicate sentiments of the heart. ^ They have to 
be studied rather cautiously because they are expressions 
of pure love and emotion. They do comply with the funda- 
mental principles of Bhakti but it is also possible that the 
Bhakti based on these Bhavanas alone may have transgressed 
the original conception of Bhakti as preached by Vallabha. 
Surely, it would be illogical to make any systematic inference 
about Bhakti from these Bhavana works ; nevertheless they 
can throw valuable light on the evolution of Pusti Bhakti. 
It may be remarked in passing that after Yallabhacharya 
it was mainly through these Kirtanas, Vartas, Yacanarartas 
and Bhavanas that the principles of the Marga became 
known to the common people. Braj Bhasa became the via 
media for the dissemination of the tenets of the Marga. The 
major position of Bhavana works are preserved in manu- 
scripts and are still unpublished. 

The writings of Baya Ram, Glopal Das and 1. G. 
Shah written in Gujrati language also contribute to an 
elucidation of the Pusti Bhakti. They have to be paid 
due attention. In English only some scattered gleanings 
of Pusti Bhakti have been produced here and there. 
These do not give a correct idea of the Pusti Bhakti. 

Literature on the Historical Aspect . — Coming to the his- 
torical aspect of the Pustimarga, we find that there are some 
reliable works in Sanskrit, Murlidhar Dass Vallabha- 

^ It may be noted here that Vallabliacharya preached 
(service through love) distinct from (ordinary worship). 

Vallabha’s form of is based on the of Hand, YasociS, 

Gopu and GopLs where formalities (eq^Tt) are most subsidiary. 
Here we find tiiat God pas.ses His grace (^Rgu?) on the soul and 
gives whatever he desires irrespective of Karma, Guana or Bhakti. 
nay He may even completely be enslaved by a soul and may play 
into its hands altogether. This is the basic principle of the 
Pu§timarga. 
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eharya Caritam, Sarapradaya Pradipa, Vyas Eai Caritarrij 
Vallabhiya Kalpadrumalj Kallol,* Vallablia Digvijayalj, etc., 
but some of these works are still unpublished. On this subject 
we liave an extensive literature in Hindi. It is in the form 
of Vacanamrtas, Vartas by Gokul Nath, Sri Nathji ki 
Prakatya Varta and Vartas pertaining to other deities, the 
genealogical table of the family of Vallabhacharya and some 
other works. Everywhere we find religion interwoven with 
a system of myths. The Pustimarga and its propounder 
Vallabhacharya have several legends associated witli them. 
These legends have to be separated very cautiously from 
true history behind them. We, however, do not find any 
connected historical account of the Marga in Hindi. 

In English the material to be availed of is Todd’s Eaj- 
asthan. Imperial Fannans,^ files of cases, some small tracts 
sketeliing the life of Vallabhacharya and books on the 
history of Vijayanagar about the Kanakabhiseka® episode 
in the life of Vallabhacharya. In Todd’s Rajasthan we find 
translations in English of different copper-plates granted 
to the Goswamis of Nathdwara bestowing on them rights and 
privileges in certain villages given in gift to Sri Nathji 
under the suzerainty of the Udaipur Darbar. 

The ‘Imperial F'arraans’ consists of royal documents in 
Persian and Arabic characters granted to Gosain Vitthal 
Nath and his descendants, from time to time, by the 
different Mogul Emperors beginning from Akbar down to 
Shah Alam, in recognition of the gift of Gokul and Jatipura, 
the two villages in the Muttra district, given to Vitthal 
Nath. Even Hamideh Banu Begum,* the Queen-mother, 

* I saw some disjointed leaves of Kallol at Kankaroli. Ibis 
considered to be an authoritative work on the historical aspect 
of the Pustimarga. 

* Fide A. IV. 11. 

® Fide footnote, A. I. 91. 

* She was the mother of Akbar. 
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had granted a I’aman to Yitthalesh-war- The honour con- 
ferred by the Queen-mother is a rare instance in the Mogul 
history. This is ample proof of the great tolerant spirit 
of the Moguls and the high esteem in which Yitthaleshwar 
was held. These Farmans have been translated into English, 
Hindi and Guj rati with copious historical notes in English 
by Mr. K. Mohan Lai Jhaveri, the renowned historian of 
Bombay. They will furnish some new- material to the 
history of the Pustimarga specially of the Tilkayat 
Mahara-jas. While they throw a welcome light on the toler- 
ant spirit of the Mogul Emperors, they also give some 
valuable hints about the religious condition of India during 
the Mogul Period. ? ^ 

Much valuable work has been done on the historical 
side of the Pustimarga in the Gujrati language- Some of 
the chief works in Gujrati are gfsmuWl 

? fufiu, utf asrmsftHT f w?? 
siHU, etc. The historical material, available in Sanskrit, 
Hindi and English connected with the Marga, has been 
utilised in the above writings. It must, however, be 
remembered that in these works we sometimes find adultera- 
tion of the mystical beliefs invariably associated with 
religion. 

Thus there is a huge body of material on the historical 
side of the Pustimarga, but it has to be investigated and 
scrutinized with great care and caution. For proper 
valuation, a comparative method based on the scrutiny of 
contemporary sources has to be adopted. 

Some historical material is preserved in the form of 
manuscripts and copper-plates which are still unpublished. 

Conclusion . — To sum up, it may be remarked that the 
philosophical material of the Pustimarga is confined chiefly 
to Sanskrit, while Hindi is rich in respect of the devotional 
and some historical literature. Gujrati is rich both in 
respect of philosophical as well as historical material. Some 
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historical and devotional literature embodied in manuscripts 
or copper-plates are still awaiting publication and have to 
be unearthed. The production of standard works in Englisli 
and in Hindi is indeed a desideratum and that has to be 
done with a keen insight into the Pustimarga and after full 
acquaintance of the extensive literature connected with the 
Marga. 

In the Appendices attached herewith an endeavour has 
been made to give short, introductory and sometimes 
critical notes on the published works on the Pustimarga 
written in Sanskrit, Hindi, Guj rati or English. Where 
considered necessary, references about the authorities have 
been given in support of the remarks or arguments. Every 
care has been taken to give an impartial elucidation of the 
Pustimarglya literature which covers a vast field in four 
different languages. 
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[Note — In the following appendices a chronological system 
has been followed in the beginning, «.a., works by Valiabhacharya 
and his immediate descendants Gopi Nath, Vitthal Nath and 
Gokul Nath have been treated first. After them the works have 
been generally graded according to their subject^ matter, e.g., 
philosophy, biography, history, ‘ Kirtanas,’ ^ Sevaprakara/ etc. In 
the Hindi and the Gujrati section of the appendices the ‘Vlrtas^ 
and the Wacanamrtas ’ by different Goswamis have been put at 
one place in order to provide the subject a connecting link. In the 
footnotes A’ stands for Appendix ’ and the numbers refer to the 
corresponding sections of the Appendix concerned,— G. P. Tandon] 
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APPENDIX I 

Sampradayik Literature in Sanskrit : — 

A. Original Works or Commentaries written by Vallabha- 
charya. 

1. Tatva-dTpa-NibandhaL — By Vallabhacharya ; edited 
by Nand Kishore Ramesb Bhatt ; published by the 
Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay (1904). This in- 
dependent work by Vallabhacharya is written in 
the Anustupa metre, is in three parts, vis., 

SRPISBI, srawr and and consists of 

Karikas and their prose commentaries known as 
Prakasa The first part deals with the 

real truth of the &lstras, the second with the utility 
of the various religious works including Smritis, 
Puranas, Itihasa and Kavyas and the last with the 
gist of the Bhagawata. Tlie Tatvadipa Nibandha 
was published for the first time by the Nirnaya 
Sagar Press, Bombay. It was edited by Pt. Nand 
Kishoreji Ramesh Bhatt on behalf of Grobardhan 
Das Lakshmi Das Yaduvarfasiya of Bombay (1904). 
This edition contains also its ar^r?r by Yallabha- 
charya. The on the fourth and fifth cantos 

of the third part was finished by Vitthaleshwar. 
This also has been incorporated in this edition. 
In the appendix is given a commentary, viz., 
independently written by Pt. Oatoo 
Lalji. This commentary is published only up to 
a few introductory stanzas of the first part (wrei^ 

have a learned commentary on Nibandha 
called from the pen of Purushottamji. 


^ VMed Remarks on Tatvadipa Nibandha A. II, 1 and 
A. IV. 2, : . 
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The Mbandha with and Purushottaniji’s 

wtgR’irwn was published with the tirst two parts 
only by Eatna Gropal Bhatt of Benares (1908). 

The first two cantos of the third part of the 
Nibandba along with and Purushottaniji’s 

were published in 1926 edited jointly 
by Mulchandra Tulsidas Telivala, B.A., LL.B., and 
Pt. Basant Ram Shastri. 

Sri Kalyan Raiji, the father of Goswami Hari 
Raiji, has written a on the Nibandha, a 

corresponding portion of which is partly incor- 
porated in the appendix of the Bombay edition 
along with 

Lain Bhatt has written a "ftsisiT on the Ribandha 
Avhich is still unpublished. P 
2. ‘ Mimansadvaya Bhasyam Fide si^r?r by Vallabha- 
charya on Karika No. 5, Tatvadipa Nibandha. The 
runs thus— 

i.g., the word “w” suggests the Bhasyas 
on the two Mimansas, Prakirnani and Bhagawata 
tika. From this statement by Vallabhacharya himself 
it is clear that he had written one complete Bhasya 
on the Bramha Sdtra of Veda-Vyas and one 
complete Bhasya on the of Jaimini. Out of 

thei^Hwmrsjf only the j.e.. the first pada 

of the second chapter, with its by Yadunathji, 

has been published by Mr. Magan Lai Shastri, M.A., 
of Broach.® 

' The work left to be done in this direction is, therefore, a 
publication of the BhagawatSrtha Nibandha cantos III to XII with 
5lT5Ria»f>l upto cantos V and Purushottamji’s *rl3rai on the remaining 
seven cantos, Kalyan Raiji’s and lastly Lain Bhattji’s 

® It is said that the second Bha§ya, viz., that on was 

completed by Vallabhacharya but it is wholly lost to us. The writer 
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3. ‘ Prakaran&i.’l — Vide by Vallabhacbarya 00 

Karika No. 5, Tatvadipa Nibandha. 

This is a generic name given to the minor -works 
written by Vallabhacbarya. Even Purushotfcamji is 
silent on the explanation of this generic word. 
Pustimargiya scholars place under this head 
itfsr, etc., the minor works of Vallabhacbarya.'^ 
All these works, with available glosses, have been 
published by Mr. Telivala, Harishankar Shastri and 
Chiman Lai Shastri. 

4. ‘ Bhagawatatika.’ — This was probably the as 

Vallabhacbarya himself remarks 
®rr etc., (Mnrgnw 

The remark means that Vallabhacbarya had written 
a complete on ^rimadbhagawat before 

be wrote the Nibandha on Bhagawatartha. If 
this view is correct the has been lost. 

Only a portion of the first chapter was discovered 


of Bhavapraka^ika, Sri Krishna Chandra Charan, says that in it he 
is giving only a summary of Srimad Bhasya. Possibly that 
way have had in his possession a copy of this BhSsya. This 
Bhasya is signified as because Pt, Gatoo Lalji has used 

this name for that Bhasya in Vallabha Vilas Part 11. It is said that 
the so-called a portion of which is published in the 

sfewfeggr magazine, VoL V, No. 10, by Mr. Telivala, is not this 
original Bhasya but a compilation by a very recent Benares Pandit, 
Ham Krishna Bhatt {vide Introduction to vreWTOnrfsJf HI. 4. p. 27), 
by M T. Telivala, A. IV. 9, under the patronage of Sri Girdharji after 
there was no hope left for recovering the true This 

compilation of the so-oalled consists only of a portion of 

the the first PSda of the third chapter and a dozen 

sutras of the second Pada of the third chapter. G. 

^ Vide Remarks on ^Oda^a Grantha A. I. 7 — 22, A. II. 2, 3, 6 
and A. III. 2. 

® Vide English notes on Kariks 5, Tatvadipa Nibandha by 1. G. 
Shah, M.A., A. IV. 2. 
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by Prof. Magan Lai Shastri and was published in 
the magazine. The unlike 

the Subodhini, was once complete. 

5. Auu BhasyaL — By Vallabhacharya ; edited by Ratna 
Gopal Bhatt ; published by the Chaukhambha 
Sanskrit Series, Benares (1908). This is the famous 
commentary by Vallabhacharya on the Vedanta 
Sutras of Badarayana Vyas. Even before Val- 
labhacharya we find commentaries on the Vedanta 
Sutras by ^ankaracharya, Ramanujacharya, Nim- 
bark and Madhwaeharya. Vallabhacharya was 
not satisfied with these commentaries and he consi- 
dered his duty to revise the interpretations embodied 
in them in an independent commentary. This he 
did in the Ann Bhasya by expounding his own 
Suddhadvaita system of philosophy. 

The title Aim Bhasya is explained in two differ- 
ent ways by the Pustimargiya Vaisnavas. Accord- 
ing to one view Ann Bhasya (lit. small commentary) 
is nothing but a compendium of the Brihad Bhasya 
by Vallabhacharya himself with a view that his 
teachings may be understood by ordinary people. 
Mr. Telivala has advanced arguments in support of 
this theory.^ The other explanation proceeds on a 
scientific basis. It is argued that Vallabhacharya, 
following the usual practice of reputed writers, 
called his Bhasya ‘ Anu ’ so that it may serve as a 
keynote to the thoughts embodied in it. ‘ Anu’ 
here stands with reference to the ‘ soul ’ which in 
the Suddhadvaita system of philosophy is ‘ small ’ 
or ‘ atomic’. Thus the second view interprets Anu 


* F*i*4. III. 1, A. IV. 1,8,9. 

® Introduction to Anu Bhasya Ba^mi Adhyaya III, Pada I, by 
M. T. Telivala, B.A., LL.B. 
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Bhasya as ‘ a commentary which sets fortli the 
theory of the atomic nature of souls.’’ Much 
can be said for and against both the interpreta- 
tions put on the title of Anu Bhasya but it is 
not the proper place to discuss tlie question here. 
It may, however, be safely asserted that generally 
the first view finds favour with the Pustimarglya 
Vaisnavas. 

This Anu Bhasya is, of course, incomplete as 
Vallabliacharya condensed it as far as III. 2. 34, 
the remaining portion having been completed by Sri 
Vitthaleshwar, There is not the least doubt left 
regarding the double-authorship of this Anu Bhasya 
as the double-authorship is echoed from the times 
of Purushottamji, the earliest eonmientator on the 
Anu Bhasya. External and internal evidence can 
be given in support of this theory. But it is needless 
to discuss it here as it has already been tackled by 
different scholars, who have arrived at a unanimous 
conclusion.^ 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal employed Pt. Hem 
Chandra Vidya Ratna to edit the Anu Bhasya in 
Bibliotheca Indica Series for the first time. Its first 
fasciculus saw the light in 1888, second in 1891, 
third in 1895, fourth in 1896 and the fifth in 1897. 
This Bengal edition contained the text alone, 3% was 
printed off as gfs and the title page 


' page 16, A Primer of Ariu Bhasya (First Edition) by 
I. G. Shah, M. A., A. IV. 1. 

® Vide Introduction to Anu Bhasya (in Sanskrit) by Sri Dhar 
Pathak, Bhatt Iccharam’s Praclipa on Anu Bliasya, Part I, p. 264, 
A Primer of Anu Bha§ya, pages 17—23, First Bditioa,’ by I. G. 
Shah, M.A., and Editor’s note to the wrsst Adhyaya, III, 

Pada III, by Mr. Telivala. IV -,' 
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was entirely misleading-' Lucidly, however, 
Eatna Gopal Bhatt's activities had already 
commenced in Benares and he set upon bringing 
out a complete edition of the Anu Bhasya along with 
Purushottamji’s commentary This editor’s 

name will never be forgotten because just after 
Pt. Eatna Gopal edited the Anu Bhasya with Prakasa 
in fifteen fasciculi from 1903 to 1908, the unique 
nature of the ‘Prakasa’ deservedly attracted the 
notice of the truth-seeking oriental scholars and 
since then Anu Bhasya and its author were given 
their proper place by the oriental scholars. 
Purushottamji is a renowned author belonging to 
the Vallabha Sampradaya. His learned commentary 
on Anu Bhasya is very exhaustive and it is some 
times rightly said that without the aid of this com- 
mentary the study of Bhasya cannot be complete. 
’While Purushottamji’ 8 srsBisT was being printed at 
Benares, Bhatt Iccharam’s Pradipa on Anu Bhasya 
was being published by Mr. Magan Lai Shastri at 
Bombay on behalf of the Yaisnava Parisad. But 
only the first volume of Anu Bhasya with Iccha- 
ram’s commentary could appear. 

Prof. Magan Lai Shastri of Broach came across a 
copy of Girdharji’s Vivarana on Arm Bhasya and he 
requested the Bombay Government to publish Anu 
Bhasya with Vivaraiia but the Government did not 
make any response.* 

The superintending staff of the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series seemed to have expressed the opinion that 


^ The ; system of philosophy expounded by Vallabbacharya 
was and is%lways known as 

i * This fact was mentioned by Prof. Magan Lai Shastri in, a 
private conversation with mein February, 1933. 
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the Anu Bhasya should be edited by a non- 
Vallabhacharyan, because a Vallabhacharyan scholar 
may not properly criticise the work. In consequence 
Mr, Sri Dhar Pathak Sbastri was asked to edit tlie 
Anp Bhasya for the Bombay Sanskrit Series. It ,is 
in two volumes, the second consisting of the Patliak 
Shastri’s own gloss compiled from various sources 
(1^22). It is claimed to be a critical edition but 
Pustimarglya scholars do not agree with this view.' 
Girdharji’s Vivarana, therefore, is yet to be pub- 
lished with many other similar glosses on the Ann 
Bhasya. In 1921, Gokul Nathji of Barii Mandir, 
Bombay, published ‘Trisutri’ only along with five 
commentaries, Murlidliar’s Prakasa, Girdbarji’s 
Viyarana, Vrajnath’s Prabha, Lalu Bhatt’s Gudhartha 
Dipika and Iccharam’s Pradipa. 

Yogi Gopeshwarji’s RaSmi is yet another famous 
commentary on the Anu Bhasya. Mr. Telivala’s 
name will ever be remembered because of the publi- 
cation of the Ra^mi in 1926.® He brought out the 
first Pad, a of the third chapter of the Anu Bhiisya 
with Prakasa and Gopeshwarji’s Rasmi, but within 

^ “ In good many places the text is incorrect and unreliable. 
Even instances are there where Sutras are not correctly printed” — 
M. T. Telivala (.vide Introduction to III. 1, p. 13). 

® Mr. M. T. Telivala, B.A., LL.B., writes 

“ Generally we should have expected the Bombay Sanskril 
Series to maintain a high standard, and we are disappointed to see 
that it is not maintained in this edition, in spite of the materials 
available to the learned ^astri. The present attempt to publish 
the Anu Bhasya with Bha§ya-PrakS^a together with the rare com- 
mentary is undertaken under the following’ circinnstano.es. 
In spite of four or five editions of Ann BhSsya we felt that the text 
of Anu Bhasya had not been done justice which was due to it/’ 

(Introduction to Anu Bhasya Prakasa Ras^tni, Vol. HI, 1st 
Rida, p. 13 A. IV. 9). 

2E 
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a year he published out the second Pada of the third 
cliapter also. Unfortunately he died in 1927 but 
his work is being ably conducted by his friends 
Mr. D. V. Sankaliya and others at Bombay, who 
have already completed the fourth Pada of the fourth 
chapter and are now bringing out the second 
chapter of which the first-half is out. This Bombay 
Edition of the Anu Bhasya is the best of its kind 
as it claims to be based on no less than sixteen 
manuscripts.* 

6. SubSdhini. — By Vallabhacharya. This is a commentary 
on ^rimad Bhagawata from the pen of Vallabha- 
charya himself. It is, however, an incomplete work. 
Only the first, second, third, tenth and a portion 
of the eleventh Skandhas of the Bhagawat have 
been commented upon by Vallabhacharya in the 
SubSdhini. It is probable that Vallabha wrote on 
all the Skandhas. 

The first Skandha was at first published with a 
Oujrati translation in a monthly Pustimargaprakafe 
by the Snbodhini Sabha of Sri Nrsingh Lalji of 
Bombay. The same text was re-edited by Bala- 
hhadra Sharma at Bombay in 1915. The Prakasa 
on the first Skandha was brought out in 1927 by 
Mr. M. d'. Teiivala on behalf of Gangadas Vrajdas 
Bharatia of Surat. The Lekha by Eaka Val- 
kabhaji on the first and the other Skandhas awaits 
publication. 

The second Skandha was brought out in 1920 by 
Balabhadra Sharma at Bombay. Its Prakasa, how- 
ever, was published by (loswami Br.aj Ratan Lai 
of Surat in 1932. 


^ Iniroduotion to Aau Bhasya Prakfi^a Ra^mi III, 

l8t Pada, p. 1 . 0 , by M. T. Teiivala, vide A. IV. 9. ‘ ; 
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The third Skandha along with Purushottaniji’s 
Prakasa in one volume was completely brought out 
by Nandkishore Sharnia at Nathdwava (Mewar) in 
1930. 

As pointed out above, Subodhini connnentary 
does not exist from the fourth Skandha to the ninth. 
Coming to the tenth Skandha we find that the first 
Prakarana called the was at first edited 

and published in 1929 by Prof- Magan Lai Shastri, 
along with Vitthaleshwar’s fe'T#, Purushottamji’s 
Vallabhaji’s Lain Bhatt’s and Kir- 
bhaya Ram Bhatt’s The second or UfmfT- 

is in four sections— wrar, std«r, mw and ’ra. 
The of the Subodhini wras edited by Vasant 

Ram Shastri at Ahmedabad in 1915 A.D. Mr. Teli- 
vala re-edited the same in 1924* but Avith 

and several appendices. The text of the srawjr. 
and was brought out by Prof. Magan 

Lai Shastri in 1928, 1931 and 1932 respectively. 
The on and Prakaranas was published 
by Prof. Magan Lai Shastri in 1932 and on 
by Mr. Telivala in 1922. The on Avas 

published by Mr. Wadi Lai of Bombay. There is no 
on the ^>5i?rT and on tlie 

iww and and alone on the are yet 

to be published. The fe^wftof Vitthaleshwar on the 
tenth Skandha, Adhyayas 1- — 32, Avas published i)y 
Mr. Telivala in 1931. 

The third is called . It is, as before, 
in four section, viz., nwwr, si^, ?TT«ni and W. The 
n*mirsr^wr is yet to be published. with all 

the literature connected with it, was edited by Mr. 
Telivala’s friends in 1925 and printed at the Nirnaya 
Sagar Press, Bombay, 

and5n%^ w Prakaranas have (also 
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been edited by the same scholars and printed at the 
Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay. The last or 
in six Adhygyas is yet to be published. 

The Subodhini on the eleventh Skandha with all 
, the literature connected with it was published by 
i’rof. Sliastri in 1933. On the twelfth Skandha there 
is no Subodhini. 

7—22 (7) [1], (8) wraWt'j: [2], (9) 

gTBr^flr [3], (10) [4], (11) #r!?u?r- 

[5], (12) 'nmm [6], (13) ^?r:sBy?!rsr^>«r [7], (14) 
[8], (l.o) [9], (16) {] 0], 

' (17) [11], (18) [12], ^(i9) [13], 

, (20) [U], (21) [15], (22) 

' [16].— Works Nos. 7 to 22, which collectively known 
as Sodasa Granthah (^1^ JT5*n:), have been publislied 
by several editors with or Without cdmmentaries. ® 
These are' independent writings by Vallabhachatya 
composed in the Ahustupa metre. By the whrd 
used by Yallabhacharya in' his on the 
5th Karika of the Tatvadipa Nibaiidha, it is under- 
stood that' Acharyaji himself referred to the Sodasa 
‘ Granthas along with his other’ ‘Piinor works. The 
generic name Sodasa Giantha is very popular among 
' the PustiiTiargiya Vaisnavas but it is Very doubtful 
whether Vallabhacharya himself had assigned Vhis 
~ general name to this group of - his works. In the 
‘ absence of any sound evidence forthcoming it can 
’ reasonably be assumed that some followers' of Val- 
'iabhacharya may ligv'e grouped thtese sixteen minor 
works for the sake' of convenience in daily worship 
and jhay have given- a general name Sodasa Grantha 
tb it. 

’ Vide Keiiiarks in A. h A, II. '2, 3, 5 and A. III. 2. 

^ All these* sixt.een works have^been printed .separately ks Well 
aS in one volume. 
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■ The SSdasa G ran^ give m brief 

essence of the philosophic and the aesthetic system 
proponnded by Yallabhacharya* • Some of the works 
^ ^ ^ Granthas are merely 

of a devotiooa! character by which Pmtiinargiya 
Yaisnavas are guided during their modes of worship 
or at the time of their initiation* 

A special mention may be made of the 'Sid- 
dhantarahasya’^ (11) R little phildsophical treatise 
^ incorporated in the Soda^a Granthas, In ^ 'the 
' Karika No. 2 of fliis work we find a reference ’ to 
the the initiation ceremony ill the Val- 

labha Sainpradaya. By Acharyaji suggests 

* the dedication of everything, which the ^oul may 
possess, at the feet of Lord Kririina^ through 

^Id the notorious Maharaja Libel Case ‘‘this work with its dom- 
ihent'ary by Gbkul Nathji was cited by the defendant to show riiat 
the religious tenets preached by Valiabhacharya and his grandson 
’ sanctioned irhmoral practices. This is the most perverted use 
mad© bf the noblest of works, x x x It was unfortunate that all the 
materials ariiilable were not placed before the court, x x X General 
ignoTande of the tenets of Vkllabhacharya,' and a desire not to 
give publicity to the works of the SAmpradaya helped to create an 
atrnbsphei’e prejuclioial to thd reputation of the Sainpradaya. 'To 
add to this, the life led by a'few of the pribst'ly class, suggested an 
inferenoe against thena. x x x By a perusal of the evidence Idd in 
t he case against the MaharajA, we are driven to the conckrsion Idiai 
the verdict of the court as’ regards Vallabhaoliarya’s 'teachiugis is 
entirely wrong.’^ ■ , , ' 

(Iiitroduoiioh to Siddhanta Rahasya edited by M. T. Telivala, 
B.A., LL.B., and b. V. Sankaliya, B.A., LL. B., Bbmbay, p. 5.) 

B^rorn Valiabhacharya do wn‘id the most recent ’commentator 
all the writers have understood that the is to Purushottama 

or Krishna and not to any mortal being. In spite of these facts, 
it‘ would be monstrous to' substitute the word Acharya' in placfe of 
PurUShottamii and then to’draw'lhe inference that Vallabhacha'rya 
md his Sarnpradgya locked Upoj^' iminbrAl ^ practices" as' sanctioned 
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Srimadacharya iu order to attain oneness with 
God.» 

in short the Siddhanta Rahasya tells us that we 
can eommune vvith Grod only through the delicate 
path of service based on love or devotion, 
d’he best critical edition of the Siddhanta Rahasya 
along with eleven conuiientaries and a Grujrati 
translation has been published by M. T. Telivaia, 
B.A., LL.B., Bombay, in the Nirnaya Sagar Press, 
Bombay. The editor’s note and the introduction 
in English are well-balanced and critical and deserve 
serious attention from oriental scholars. 

2H. Patravalainbana — By Vallabhacharya ; 

published along wnth Purushottainji’s Prakasa and a 
Gujrati translation by Ranchor Das Brindaban Das, 
H.A., LL-B., Mukbya Karbhari, Palanpur- This 
is one of the minor works by Vallabhacharya. In 
this work he discusses his views on and 
and lays down his principle of — a com- 

bination of the pure monism of the Upanisads and 
the Bhaktimarga (the doctrine of reverential love to 
God). 

by liis teachings. Of course we are not in a position to deny that a 
certain section of the followers and some individuals of the priestly 
class had degenerated. tSuch degeneration comes at one time or 
another, in all religions. But to say that the followers or priests 
were degenerated is one thing and to conclude from their mischiev- 
ous activities that Vallabhacharya or any of his learned followers 
preached or tolerated or sanctioned immoral practices is another 
thing. Vallabhacharya and his learned descendants have con- 
demned immorality to this day in no uncertain terms.” {Vide 
Introduction to Siddhanta Rahasya edited by M. T. Telivaia and 
D. V. Sankaliya, Bombay, p. Vll.) 

^ In the Prakasa on Karika No. 2 Siddhanta Rahasya Gokul- 
Otsavaji observes: — Slllll: 
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24. ^ikshS ^iSlca. — By Vallabhacharya; published in 
the Brhatstotra Sarit Saj^ara Part II, Nirnaya 
Sugar Press, Bombay. This composition' consists 
of only three and a half verses composed by 
Vallabhacharya. In these slSkas Vallahhacharya 
gives in brief the parting advice to his sons ami 
Vaisnavas in response to their request made at 
the Haniiman G-hat, Benares, when Vallabhacharya, 
after completing his mission of life, was going to 
plunge himself in the holy Gangea in 

1.531 A.D. 

25-31®. — (2.5) Madhurastaka, (26) Nyasade^, (27) Pari- 
vrdhastaka, (28) PremSwrta, (29) Punishottam 
Sahasranama,® (30) Trividha Namavali, (31) Seva 
Palavivarana. — By Vallabhacharya ; printed in the 
Brhatstotra Sarit Sagara Part 11, Nirnaya Sugar 
Press, Bombay. Works Nos. 25 — 31 are small 
treatises by Vallabhacharya dealing with the 
general aspects of devotion to God and the import- 
ance of Sevamarga (path of service). Some of these 
works, as their very name suggests, consist of 
hymns to be recited by the devotees during their 
worship. 


‘ The complete Siksha SlOka consists of five verses, the three 
und a half ver.ses having been written by Vallabhacharya on a stone 
with a chalk, the remaining one and a half verses, uncording to the 
Sainpradayik GathS, were completed by Lord Krishna liimself who 
appeared in person at that last moment. 

- The following works are also sometimes attributed In 
Vallabhacharya but some scholars of Pnatiinargu do not consiiLr 
them to be Vallabha’s creation as none of these is commenreci by 
any follower of Vallabhacharya and us tlie thought anti the, 
language are un-Vallabhacharyan — fsjffrs*, fufinslTOt- 

and 

^ Vid0 A. HI. y. 
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B. j Works —Original as well as Coramentaries— written by, 
the followers of Yallabhacliarya. 

(a) Commentaries on Yedic literature. V 
32.f Q-ayatrT Bhasya. — Edited and published by Prof. Magan 
Lai Shastri, M.A., of Rroaelu This Bhasya is partly 
found verbatim in the SubSdhim I. I. 1 and partly 
in the Ann Bhasya III. III. 37. Since the current 
Gayatri Bhasya has in it this portion of the Anp 
Bhasya, Mr. Telivala was inclined to attribute it to 
Yitthaleshwar,’'* but Prof. Magan Lai Shastri, M.A., 
of Broach, has got a manuscript copy (which is now 
‘|^;iC printed) of the GayatrT Bhasya where the colophon 
^ ' reads ^ri 


Gokuleshwar has written a gloss on it wdiere also 
the colophon is etc. It , may 

j,l ' be , noted that this Giiyatri Bhasya is actually found 
in the hand-writing of Yitthaleshwar. Prof. Shastri’s 
edition of the GayatrT Bhasya reads ‘ 

33., Gayatryartha KarikaB. — These Kairikas were published 
in the Brhatstdtra Sarit Sagar Part II, , by Pt. . 
Nandkishore Shastri along with the above Gayatrl 
Bhasya and attributed to Yallabhacliarya on the 
authority mentioned before. Pur.ushottamji, however. 


^ If we were to classify works of Vallabhacharya Sarapradsya 
into pre-Vallabhaoharyan , VaUahhaoharyan and post-Vallabha- 
charyan ones we may incidentally mention a few pre-Vallabha- 
charyan works of the SampradHya to understand the connecting 
link. 

* All the writings Nos. 32 — 36 have been incorporated in one 
volume entitled GSyatrl Bhssya edited by Prof. Magan Lai Shastri, 
M.A., of Broach. . 

® Vide remarks on Apu Bhasya A. I. 5, A. III. 1, A. IV. 
1,8,9. 
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in his Vivarana on this has attributed these Karikas 
to Vitthaleshwar.^ 

34. Gayatryartha.— Under this name are found seventy-sis 

Karikas. The anther’s name is not certain as it is 
not given in the Karikas but since these very 
Karikas are found in the Prahasta by Purushottamji 
s it is assumed that some follower of Parushottamji 
might have composed them. 

35. Gayatryartha Yivarana. — This is written by Mathesh 

Indiresh Bhatt. 

36. Gayatryartha. — ^This is written by the late Pt. Qatoo 

Lalji of Bombay. • . 

37. Mandukyopanisat wnth Gaudapadakarika. — This Upa- 

nisat and the first two chapters of Gaudapada- 
karikas have been commented on by Sri Purushot- 
tamji and edited by Pt. Rama Nath Shastri, 
Barainandir, Bombay. 

38. 6ri Nrsinhottaratapinyupanisat. — This Upanisat along 

with i.i commentary by Purushottamji has been 
edited l)y Pt. Rama Nath Shastri, Baramandir, 
Bhuleshwar, Bombay. 

39. Gopalatapinyupanisat.^ — This is commented on by 

Goswami Aniruddha Lalji and sub-commented on 
by his Shastri Hari Shankar, published by the 
Gujarati News Printing Press, Bombay. 

40. Narayanopanisat.— As above. 

41. Brahmopanisad Arthasangraha.- — This is a Dipika by 

Purushottamji published in Pusti Bhakti Sudha 
magazine. 

42. Kathopanisad. — Pt* Gatoo Lalji has written a com- 

mentary on this Upanisad, published by Nand 
Kishore Shastri, Vidya Yibhaga, Nathdwara. 

^ In the colophon of liis Vivarana Purushottamji writes 
aura is the name of 
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43. Ohandogyopanisad (Chapter I).— TChis has been eom- 

mented on by Pt. Rama Nath Shastri, Baramandir, 
Bhuleshwar, Bombay. 

44. I^opanisad.— This XJpanisad lias been commented on by 

Pt. Mohan Lai Shastri of Nadiad. 

4.5. Taittariyopanisad Bhasya. •— This is a commentary on 
the TaittarTya IJpanisad by Mathapati Jaya Copal, 
a direct pupil of Cokuleshwar. This has been 
published from the Catoo Lala k! Pathashala, 
Cathedral Street, Bhuleshwar, Bombay. 

(i) Literature connected with the Sutras. 

46. Jairaini Sutras. — Vide remarks on Mimansadvayabhasya 

(A. I. 2) before. 

47. Purvamimansakarikab.. — These appear to be the 

introductory portion of Yallabhaeharya’s Jaimini 
Bhasya. This work has been published with 
Purushottamji’s gloss by Prof. Magan Lai Shastri 
in the Pusti Bhakti Sudha Cujaratl monthly. 

48. Brahma Sutrani.— -Ffcile remarks on Mlmansadvaya 

Bhasya (A. I. 2) and on Anu Bhasya (A. I. 5). 

49. ^andilya Bhakti Sutra. — These are commented on by 

one Murli Dhar Das' of Dakshina Dwarika called 
Hima GSpal and published through Vasant Ram 
Shastri with his Vernacular translation by the 
Vaisnava Siddhanta Karyalaya, Ahmedabad. 

50. Narada Sutra. — There is absolutely nothing on this 

in Pustimarga. 

51. Narada Pafic'aratra.— A big Samhita attributed to 

Narada is completely lost to us. The current 
Narada Pafic'aratra published by the Bengal 
Asiatic Society is not an authentic work. Verses 


^ This Murli Dhar Das has written several tracts like 

(A, I. 91) etc.. His works are said to be available in 
Tanjore. 


i 
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from Naradapafi&aratra are now and then quoted 
by Vallabhaciiarya, nay, while explaining the 
words in the Prakafe on the Karika 

etc- (Tatvadipa Nibandha, I. 1. 3) 
Vallabhaeharya writes «tT>i^ jftgfiqs'SR’ra 

This shows that Vallabhaeharya had a yery 
high regard for the original Naradapafic'aratra. 
Srimadbhagawad.— the remarks on Tatvadipa 
■ Nibandha, and SubSdhinT. * 

(c) Literature on Bhagwadgita and Srimad Bhaga wad. 

52. Gitatatparya. —Published by Rama Vath Shastri, 

Baramandir, Bhuleshwar, Ilombay. This is a 
commentary on Gita by Vitthaleshwar. This is 
simply an introduction and not an exhaustive 
commentary. 

53. Nyasadesavivarana.— This little treatise by Vitthalesh- 

war mainly develops the idea of dedication 
contained in the famous verse of the Gita ‘ 

Purushottamji has commented 

on this treatise- 

54. Gitatatvadipika.*— Edited and published by Prof- 

Magan Lai Shastri, Broach. This is only a running 
commentary by Vallabhji, a descendant of 6ri 
Raghu Nathji of the fifth Gaddi. 

^ In the Prakhila on KSrika ua?! 

kTatvadlpa Nibandha I, 5) V'allabhaohar 3 ’'a himself explains the 
word as and it would, therefore, be quite reasonable 

to suggest that Vallabhaeharya, like Yamunacharya, gave the 
whole gist of Bhagwadgita in the SastrSrtha chapter of Tatvadipa 
Nibandha from VallabhjTs Tatvadipika. One can also see that he 
was in possession of a few Gltakarikas by Vallabhaeharya cli.stinct 
from this ^astrErtha chapter of the Nibandha. Vitthaleshwar 
also wrote a running commentary on Gita (commentary on 21 
verses has been found out), the discovered fragment of which has 
been incorporated in Prof. Shastri's edition of Tatvadipika, 
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55. Amrtatarangim. — ^Published by Ratna Gopal Bhatt, 

Gopal Mandir, Benares. This is a eommentary 
on Bhagwadgita by Vrajrajji but it is some- 
times wrongly attributed to Purushottamji, his 
nephew. 

56. BhSgawaddharmabodhini Tika.— This is a gloss on 

Gita published by Pt. Rama Nath Shastri, Bara- 
mandir, Bombay. 

57. Gita RasikaranjinT Tika (in manuscript form’).' — This 

is a commentary by KalyanBhatt, pupil of Gokulesb, 
author of Kallol. This manuscript copy is yet 
to be published. 

58. Srimadbhagawad.— Fide remarks on Tatyadipa 

Nibandha (A. 1. 1) and on Subodhini (A. I. 6). 
(d)!Other post-Yallabhacharyan works. 

59. Sadhana Dlpika^. — The authorship of this work is 

attributed to Gopi Nath, elder brother of Yit- 
thaleshwar. In the introduction to Anu Bhasya 
III. lY. p. 11, edited by Mr. Telivala, we find a 
reference to this book. It has been said there 
that a widow is to worship Krishna with Bala 
Bhava (worshipping the deity with the conception 
of a child) and that a woman whose husband 
is alive is to worship Krishna with Bhratri Bhava 
(conception of a brother). It is important to note 
that we do not find any mention about a distinc- 
tion in any of the writings of Yallabhacharya yet 
we can imagine that the above rule was based 
on common sense for the guidance of devotees. 

^ This manuscript is to be found with Prof. Magan Lai 
Shastri, M.A., of Broach. 

® ® Gopi Nathji, the eldest son of Vallabhaeharya, is 

credited to have composed only these two small works. We find a 
mention to these works in the Introduction to Anu BhSsya III. IV 
edited by M. T. Telivala, Bombay. This editor seems to have 
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Mr. Telivala says that ‘beyond this there is not 
much in this work elucidating any other point of 
Vallabhacharya’s philosophy.’ 

60- Sevapaddhati®. — This is a small work attributed to 
Gropi Nathji dealing with the Pustimargiya practices 
which are to be observed in the daily worship 
of the Deity. Perhaps it was this Sevapaddhati 
which supplied material to Vitthaleshwar to develop 
the Sevaprakara in a most gorgeous fashion, 
introducing therein a harmonious blendage of 
music, painting, etc. 

61. Vidvanamandana’ . — By Vitthaleshwar ; edited by 
Jagannath Shastri ; published by Gos wami Val- 
labhacharya, Vidyavibhaga, Kaman Bharatpur. This 
is one of the original works by Goswami Yitthala 
Nathji, also known as Vitthaleshwar. In this learned 
work Vitthaleshwar has expounded the doctrines of 
his father Vallabhacharya, in an elaborate manner. 
This work purports to deal with the nature of 
Brahma, whether it is as understood by 

Sankara, or or both, and the author takes 

up the disputed questions of the different systems 


read these works in the manusoript forms, although he is silent 
on this point. In spite of ray efforts 1 was unable to secure either 
printed copies of these works or any information about their 
being printed at all. My inevitable assumption, therefore, is that 
the works have not been published as yet. 

^ In the Introduction to Apu Bha§ya III. IV. p. 4, Bombay 
Edition, Mr. Telivala observes 

“ After his return from Puri, Vitthaleshwar seems to have 
resided at Adel from Sambat 1616 Ashadh to the beginning 
of 1619. It was during this period that he composed his Vidvana- 
rnapdana. x x x A manusoript dating from 
leads us to this inference. In any case we cannot assign any later 
date than this to the composition.” 
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of Indian philosophy giving powerful arguments 
in support of the ^uddhadvaita doctrine (pure 
monism). The style too is very graceful. 

In the latter portion of the Anu Bhasya we find 
quotations from Vidvanamandana, but in the Yidva- 
namandana itself the later Sutras have not been 
referred to. This fact, therefore, suggests that 
Vitthaleshwar had completed his Yidvanamandana 
even before the completion of Anu Bhasya. 

Yidvanamandana was at first edited by Ratna 
Gopal Bhatt, Gopalmandir, Benares, in 1905. Since 
the publication of this volume several editions of 
Yidvanamandana have been brought out at different 
places, with or without commentaries. 

So far the best edition of Yidvanamandana is that 
of Jagannath Shastri. It is accompanied by four 
commentaries and has been published in two parts. 
The second volume contains a Hindi Niskarsa 
(substance) also, In the Introduction, we find 
valuable details about the nature of the work and its 
various commentators. 

. — ’(62) Swaminyastaka, (63)SwaminTstotra, (64) Krsna 
Premamrta, (65) Yallabhastaka.— By Yitthaleshwar ; 
printed in the Brhatstora Sarit Sagar, part II, 
Mrnaya Sagar Press, Bombay. These are minor 
works in Btdtra form composed by Yitthaleshwar. 
It is said that Yitthaleshwar visited the temple of 
Jagannath in Puri in 1616 Y.E. where he stayed 
for about six months. There he came in contact 
with the followers of Ohaitanya. The Sampradayik 
tradition also relates that during his early years 
Vitthaleshwar was influenced by Ohaitanya. There 
is absolutely no internal evidence to support this 
theory but it is generally believed that the Stotra- 
works of Yitthaleshwar have been written in such 
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a strain as are not quite in conformity with tlte 
original writings of Vallabhacharya. 

In these Stotras much prominence has been 
given to Radha, the eternal consort of ^ri Krsna. 
She has been extolled most lavishly. In no writing 
of Vallabhacharya that has seen light do we 
find Radha extolled in such a strain. To what 
extent Vitthaleshwar retained this influence ia 
difficult to be determined. The fact that lie 
remembers only the NavanTtapriya (sr^lgfsrq’) and 
G-ovardhandhar Swarupas in the conclu- 

sion of the Anu Bhasya leads us to the belief that 
in later times Vitthaleshwar had freed himself from 
the thoughts of Chaitanya school of Bhakti.* 

66. Srngararasamandana. — By Vitthaleshwar ; edited and 
published by M. T. Telivala, R.A., LL. B., Bombay, 
along with a Gujrati rendering in verses. This is 
a work by Vitthaleshwar composed in different 
metres and in a sweet, expressive and easy-flowing 
language. The work, as its name suggests, deals 
with the love of Radha and Krsna. It describes 
the sports of the eternal consort Radlia and Lord 
Krsna, their enjoyment and amorous dealings. 
The work consists of three chapters, viz.^ Rasa- 
Sarvasva, Dana Lila and Daniil lasa. The verses of 
the Dasollsisa have been set in different Raga-raginis 


^ It was the time when Radha-Krsna worship had spread 
practically all over Northern India, Hence it may be said 
that Vitthaleshwar was influenced more by the general current 
of the religious revival which pervaded the whole of the country 
during the I6th century than by Chaitanya singly. In the 
introduction to Apu Bhasya PrakSda Radmi III. IV Mr. Telivala 
suggests It is possible that these StOtras are due to Sarasvatl 
SamvSda and nothing else.” This is, of course, one way of 
explaining away the theory. G, 
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(tunes of music) and are often sung before the deity 
in the shrine at Nathdwara. 

The style, thought and language of this work are 
much in keeping with that of Glita GJ-ovinda by 
Jayadeva' and it seems that Yitthaleshwar, being 
influenced by the Radha cult, was naturally attract- 
ed by the charm of Gita Govinda and he also 
attempted to compose devotional lyrics in that strain. 
This influence, as has been observed before, did not 
last long. 

67, 68. Janmastami Nirnaya, Ramanaumi Nirnaya.— 
These little works were probably composed by 
Yitthaleshwar when he was faced with controversies 
about the dates on which Janmastami and Rama- 
naumi fasts had to be observed. 

69. SarvSttamastotra®. — By Yitthaleshwar. This Stotra 
along with commentaries by Gokul Nathji and 
Caca Gopeshwarji, has been edited and published by 
Nandkishore Shastri, Yidyavibhaga, Nathdwara. In 
this little treatise Yitthaleshwar has extolled the 
virtues of Acharyaji, the propounder of ^ud- 
dhadvaita doctrines. 

^ The following Dhrupada from SrhgSrarasamandana may he 
quoted in support of my statement— 

gtpu uilui nW 
strati^ I 

ferufa airoia? la ii?ii ho ii 

ftsH 

ipaft ^ f^afaaa'I ^aai^a etc., 

^rngSrarasamandana, UllSsa I. 12. 


* Vide A. 11. 4 
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70. Bhakti Hansa ’ . — 'By Vitthaleshwar ; edited by Bal- 

bhadra Sharma along with the commentaries of Raghn 
Nathji and Purushottamji ; published by the 
§uddhadvaita Siddhanta Karyalaya, Bararaandir, 
Bombay- In this work Yitthaleshwar has explained 
the different aspects of Bhakti (reverential love to 
God) in Pustimarga. The sublime ideal of unswerv- 
ing devotion has been emphasised in this treatise in 
graceful and lucid prose. 

71. Bhaktihetunirnaya— By Vitthaleshwar. This work 

together with a commentary by Eaghu Nath 
Gharan and a Gujrati translation has been edited 
by Chiman Lai Hari Shankar Shastri and Hari 
Krishna Virji Bhai Shastri, Pusti Siddhanta Karya- 
laya, Lai Baba Ka Mandir, Bhuleshwar, Bonabay. 
This work by Vitthaleshwar deals with the genesis, 
i.e., tlie root-cause of devotion. Why is it essential 
to cherish the noble ideal of devotion ? Vitthalesh- 
war has elucidated this question in a logical manner. 
He says that the cause of Bhakti is only God’s 
grace and that the Supreme Lord plays among His 
devotees out of love where Mantra, Tantra, etc., lose 
their effectiveness. 

72. Vivrttiprakasa — By Vitthaleshwar ; published by Gatoo 

Lala ki Pathshala, Cathedral Street, Bombay. In 
the course of his daily discourses on SubSdhinT, 

^ It is said that a devotee named Murari Pandit once requested 
Vitthaleshwar to write a work for him embodying the fundamental 
principles of Pustimarga in order that he (Pandit) may silence his 
opponents on his side of the country and it was in response to this 
request that Vitthaleshwar wrote Bhakti Hansa and sent it to the 
Pandit. The Pandit was much pleased but he asked for a further 
explanation of the fundamental cause of Bhakti and it was then 
that Bhakti Hetu was written. 

(This incident has been mentioned in the Introduction to Ann 
Bhasya Prakada lias-mi Vol. Ill, IV,) Vide A, IV. 9, 

F. 25 
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yitthaleahwar nsed to write short marginal notes 
on difficult passages of the hook. These brief notes 
were finally collected under the name of Vivrtti- 
prakasa. 

73. Yijfiapti-'— By Vitthaleshwar ; printed in the Brhat- 
stStra Sarit Sagar, part II, Nirnaya Sagar Press, 
Bombay. This consists of prayers composed by 
Vitthaleshwar. In these hymns are reflected some 
of the noblest sentiments of devotion. They reveal 
the burning expressions of a devotee yearning most 
passionately to meet his Lord. The story runs that 
on account of some quarrel with Vitthaleshwar, 
Krishnadas Adhikari once prohibited the entry of 
Vitthaleshwar into the shrine of 6ri Nathji on Glo- 
vardhan hill. Vitthaleshwar calmly submitted to 
this order and removed himself to Chandsarovar at 
ParasSti. It is said that it was during this period 
of exile that these Vijfiaptis were composed.® 
Ultimately Krishnadas Adhikari came round 
and requested Vitthaleshwar to return to the 
temple. These Vijfiaptis were not written in one 
sitting. That is why we find each verse standing by 
itself. 


1 Vide A. 111. 5. 

® About the origin of these Vijfiaptis Mr. Telivala expresses 
his views in the Introduction to Anu BhSsya Frakada Ra^mi 
Vol. Ill, IV as follows:- 

‘‘ Vitthaleshwar was a great letter-writer. He used to send 
and receive letters from a good many Vaisnavas. These letters 
were in Sanskrit prose, but in the beginning and end of each letter 
a verse or two were written by Vitthaleshwar to remind his pupils 
of their sublime mission. In course of time, the uninteresting 
matter of the letters came to be neglected, but the verses were 
collected and preserved. This being the origin of these Vijfiaptis, 
we can understand why these verses are unconnected,” 
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74. Bhavaprakasika^-— By Sri Krishna Chandra ; pub- 

lished in four parts by Mr. M. T. Telivala, Bombay. 

This work is attributed to Sri Krishna Chandra, 
the Guru of Purushottamji. In this work the writer 
has elucidated the Vyas-sutras on the basis of Ann 
Bhasya. This work is even bigger than the Aiiu 
Bhafya itself. It summarises the Anu Bhasya 
and the Bhasya Praka^a combined and supplies the 
connecting link of arguments which were unintelli- 
gible in the original Anu Bhasya. The passages 
of ^rutis and Smrtis occurring in the Bhasya in brief 
have been quoted here fully and their Iconnection 
in the Bhasya Praka6a is also shown. 

75. Vedantadhikaranamala. — By Purushottamji; edited 

and published by M. T. Telival, B.A., LL.B., and 
D. V. Sankaliya, B.A., LL. B., Girgaon, Bombay. 

This is a small work by Purushottamji. After com- 
pleting his Bhasya Prakasa Purushottamji thought 
that it would prove rather a difficult work for the 
common people. Por the convenience of the ordinary 
people he succinctly summarised the Adhikaranas 
and Sutras of Badarayan in his Nyayamala.® 

76. Prasthana Katnakara. — By Purushottamji; published 

by the Chaukhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares. In 
this work Purushottamji has explained in a nnasterly 

^ In the Introduction to Anu Bha§ya PrakSfe Ra^mi Vol. Ill, IV. 

Mr. Telivala observes — “The last three ?I®?TUs of this are with 
us, written in the hand of Sri Purushottamji and from the mode in 
which this manuscript is written, and from the remark on the last 
page ‘ fUT # we are tempted 

to attribute the authorship of this work^ to Sri Purushottamji himself. 

At least the final form of 'this was undoubtedly given by Sri 
Piirashottamji/’ , ^ 

* Vide VgdantidhikaranamalS, chapter 1, verse No, 2 which 
runs thus — n \ ^ wipwrar 
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■way the ^uddhadvaita system of philosophy. The 
disputed subjects such as Brahma, Maya (illusion) 
and Jiva have been taken up by the learned -writer 
in an argumentative as well as explanatory style. 

Utsavapratana. — ^By Purushottamji ; published by 
Nand Kishore Shastri, Yidyavibhaga, Nathdwara. 
In this work Purushottamji deals with the festivals 
to be observed by the Yaisnavas. Purushottamji 
lays down the rules and his verdict on them about 
the time and dates on which the different festivals 
such as Janmastami, Dipavali, etc., are to be observed 
by the Pustimargiya Yaisnavas. 

Avataravadavalih. — By Purushottamji; published in 
two parts by Yasant Ram Shastri, ^uddhadvaita 
Karyalaya, Ahmedabad. This is a work by Puru- 
shottamji in which he has advanced powerful argu- 
ments in support of the Avataravada (the doctrine 
of theism). This work has been written in a very 
argumentative style suited to disputations (Sas- 
trartha). The Pustimargiya outlook on Avataravada 
has been explained in this valuable treatise. 

Yadavalilj. — Edited and published by Rama Nath 
Shastri, Baramandir, Bhuleshwar, Bombay. This 
is a collection of works written on different Yadas 
(theories) such as Pratibimbavada, Andhakaravada, 
Murtipujanvada, etc., by Purushottamji, Giridharji, 
Gopeshwarji and other Pustimargiya writers. These 
disputed theories have been examined from the view 
point of ^uddhadvaita system of philosophy. The 
book examines 17 Yadas* only. 

Suddhadvaita Martanda®. — By G-. Grirdharji ; at 

first published by Ratna Gopal Bhatt, Benares, 
along with a commentary by Ram Krishna Bhatt. 


Vide A. I. 88, A. II. 5, A. IV. 3 
t. 
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This is a work by Goswami Girdharji Maharaj 
of Benares. It consists of 95 verses. In this 
little work the writer gives in a nutshell the main 
doctrines of the ^uddhadvaita system of philosophy 
(non-dualism of pure entities) as preached by 
Vallabhacharya. The writer examines in a cursory 
way the systems of philosophy preached by Sankara, 
Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Madhava and the Shaktas and 
puts them to a critical test by exploding their 
respective theories. In the end the writer answers 
the various complex problems relating to Brahma, 
Jiva (soul) and Jada (universe) from the standpoint 
of Bure Monism, and for the attainment of Brahma 
he lays emphasis on Nirguna Bhakti Marga of 
Vallabhacharya where there is no bondage of 
nescience. 

Yet, another and better edition of this work has 
been published from the Subodhini Sabha, Bombay, 
under the patronage of Nrisingh Lalji. This edition 
contains a Gujrati translation also by Shastri 
Chaggan Lai Amarji along with the commentary of 
Ram Krishna Bhatt. 

. Sruti Rahasya. — 'By Girdharji ; along with a commen- 
tary by Ram Krishna Bhatt and a Gujrati translation 
by M. T. Telivala. It has been edited and published 
by M. T. Telivala, B.A., LL.B., Vakil High Court, 
C. P. Tank, Bombay. This is a work by Girdhaiji. 

It has been commented upon by Ram Krishna Bhatt. 


k. 
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This little work purports to deal with the teachings 
embodied in the Srutis. The author also extols the 
virtues of Maha Prabhu Vallabhacharyaji and 
lays down as a principle that for the attainment of 
Sayujya Moksha (emancipation in which the 
soul’s individuality is not absorbed into Brahma) 
i^^ essential to practise devotion as taught by 
Vallabhacharya. 

82. Brahmavada sahgrahalj.— Published by the Chau- 
khambha Sanskrit Series, Benares, in 1928- This is a 
collection of three works Brahmavada by Hari Raiji, 
Brahmavada by Vraja Raiji and ^uddhadvaita 
Pariskara by Ram Krishna Bhatt. It has been edited 
by Hari Shanker Shastri along with his Hindi trans- 
lation on both the Brahmavadas together with the 
respective commentaries on Hari Raiji’s Brahma- 
vada by Gopal Krishna Bhatt and on Suddhavaita 
pariskara by Raghu Nath Shastri. 

In this volume the writers have discussed philoso- 
phical questions such as the conception of Bhakti, 
the relation of Brahma with the soul and the 
universe, etc. After examining other systems of 
philosophy the authors of this work have expounded 
the doctrines of Pustimarga. 

83. Nirnayarnava. — By Lain Bhatt ; edited and pub- 

lished by Bhatt Balbhadra Sharma, Baramandir, 
Bhuleshwar, Bombay* In this little treatise the 
writer has explained some philosophical and devo- 
tional principles of the Pustimarga on the strength 
of different writings composed by Vallabhacharya 
and Vitthaleshwar. 

84. Bevakaumudi. — By Lalu Bhatt ; along with a Hindi 

translation the book has been published by Rama 
Nath Sharma, Baramandir, Bhuleshwar, Bombay. 
This is a little treatise by Lalu Bhatt. It consists 
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of two chapters. In the first chapter Lain Bhatt 
has explained the nine modes of worship (Rwvjfe) 
on the authority of Bhagwadgita, Bliagawata and 
Tatvadipa Nibandha, etc. More emphasis has been 
laid on the Sevamarga (path of service), specially 
that of the Bustimarglyas and it has been held that 
the modes of worship followed in the 

Bnstimirga are derived from the Bhagawata. The 
second chapter deals with the nature of Brahma and 
after discussing it in a philosophical way the writer 
concludes that ^rikrsna is the only Omnipotent 
Brahma to be worshipped by devotees in the manner 
stated in the first chapter of the book. The style of 
the author is very lucid and logical and his remarks 
are always supported by convincing authorities. 

85. Adliikaranasahgraha. — By Nirbhaya Ram Bhatt ; 

published by Vasant Ram Shastri, Vaisnava Parisad, 
C. P. Tank, Bombay. This is a treatise by Nirbhaya 
Ram Bhatt, a pupil of Lain Bhatt. In this book 
the writer has explained in a very simple manner 
each Adhikarana of the Brahma Sutras accord- 
ing to Anu Bhasya. It gives only a gist of the 
Adhikaranas. 

86. Satsiddhantamartanda. — By Gatoo Lalji ; published 

by Jivanji Maharaj in the Qanapati Krishnaji Press, 
Bombay. This is a philosophical work by the late 
Pt. Gatoo Lalji of Bombay. It was written in 
reply to the sixty-four questions embodying attacks 
on Pustimarga by a certain (ascetic) of Jaipur. 
The learned writer has interpreted the doctrines of 
the Suddhadvaita Brahmavada after entering into 
debatable questions as interpreted by other schools 
of philosophy. His style of writing is very 
argumentative and vigorous and is suited to 
theological disputes. 
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87. Yedanta C'intamani.— By Gatoo Laiji ; published by 

Rama Nath Shastri with short notes from Bara- 
maodir, Blmleshwar, Bombay. This is also a 
philosophical treatise composed by Gatoo Lalji. 
The book falls into fifteen chapters. After examin- 
ing critically the different systems of philosophy, viz., 
Mayavada, Atheism, Sakta, Dualism, etc., the writer 
has advanced arguments in support of the 
Suddhadvaita system preached by Yallabhacharya. 

88. Prabhafijan-raaruta ^akti.— By Gatoo Lalji ; published 

by Gatoo Lalji ki Pathshala, Cathedral Street, 
Blmleshwar, Bombay. The original work is 
PrnbhaQjan written by Yitthal Nathji (other than 
the famous Yitthaleshwar) and Maruta ^akti is a 
comnientary on the first part of the work by Gatoo 
Lalji. The Prabhafljan had been written with the 
object of refuting a work entitled Sahastraksha 
written by a certain ascetic (Dandi) in 1922^ Y.E. 
The work Sahastraksha had levelled an attack on 
the Suddhadvaita system of philosophy by severely 
criticising ^uddhadvaitamartanda^ and Yidvana- 
tnandana®, the two works of great importance in the 
Pustimarga. It is said that the introduction of the 
Sahastraksha was written by a certain Kshattriya 
named Mathuradas. The Brabhanjan purports to 
reduce to pieces the arguments of the Sahastraksha 
word by word. The style of such theological 
disputations is apt to be vigorous and at times 
violent. This we witness in Prabhafljan also. 
Nevertheless, the work will be found useful for a 

m 11 

^ Vide A. I. 80 A. II. 5, A. IV. 3. 

A. I. 61. 
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study of the Suddhadvaita philosophy. The 
commentary Maruta ^akti is a very learned and 
exhaustive one. 

89. Siddhanta Siddhapaga. — By Balbhadra Sharma ; pub- 

lished by the Suddhadvaita Siddhanta Karyalaya, 
Baramandir, Bhuleshwar, Bombay. This is a 
small philosophical treatise on Pustimarga- The 
writer is Balbhadra Sharrna. Only some aspects of 
^uddiiadvaita philosophy have been discussed in 
this booklet. 

90. Prhatstotra Sarit Sagar Part II.— Published from the 

Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay. This is a collection 
of the Stotras composed by different Pustirnargiya 
writers. The StStras are the minor works panegyriz- 
ing the virtues of the deity in most glorious terms. 
In this volume we find the StStras composed by Val- 
labhacharya, Vitthaleshwar, Hari Raiji and others. 
The minor works of Hari Raiji incorporated in this 
book will be found very useful for a study of the 
devotional aspect in the Pustimarga. They embody 
not only certain injunctions to be observed by the 
Vaisnavas but also sacred precepts to serve as a 
guide to the devotional path of service. 

91. 6rimad Vallabhacharya C'aritam*. — By Murli Dhar 

Das ; published by Vadi Lai Nagindas Shah, B.A., 
LL.B., Princess Street, Bombay. This is a short 
biographical sketch of the life of Vallabhacharya 
written by Murli Dhar Das. Only a few events of 
the life of Acharyaji have been narrated in this 
booklet. We find in it a passing reference to the 
Kanakabhis'eka^ incident but the name Vyas Tirtha 

A. I. 92, 93, 94 and A, III. 15, 24, 25, A. II. 21, 22, A. IV. 10, 
® The ‘ Kanakibhi^Ska ' inoident, has been mentioned in all the 
available works on the life of Vallabhacharya. This ceremony 
was performed by Krishna Deva Raya, the ruler of the powerful 
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does fnot occur here* In fact the writer does not 
treat the inatter in a historical way as we do not find 


Hindu Kingdom of VidyS: Nagar or Vijayanagar. During his time 
a convention was held of the representatives of the different systems 
of philosopliy under the presidentship of Vyas Tirtha, the then 
Acbarya of the Madhva Sampradaya. The session was already in 
progress when Vallabhacharya visited Vijayanagar. The contro- 
versial debate seems to have centred round the nature of Brahma 
between Vidya Tirtha, a Mayavadi and Vyas Tirtha a Madhva. It 
is said that the dualistic philosophy of the Madhvas could not stand 
long against the cudgels of Mayavadins. At this critical moment 
Vallabha took up the charge boldly and by bis profound learning and 
powerful arguments he baffled not only the Mayavadins but also the 
Naiyyiiyikas and representatives of other schools of philosophy. 
Vallabha’s theory was altogether a new thing. He accepted the 
advaita of Sankara, thus disarming the force of arguments put forth 
by Msdhvas and others and took up his stand on which, 

although a new theory, totally snatched ‘ away the weight of argu- 
ments* of both, the Mayavadins and the other schools of Vaisnavas. 
Thus Vallabha attained supremacy in the theological convention 
held by Krishna Raya. All the Aoharyas and the Pandits were so 
deeply impressed by the great learning of Vallabhacharya that in 
order to commemorate this victory King Krishna Deva Raya per- 
formed a Kanakabliiseka ceremony in respect of Vallabhacharya 
with hundred maunds of gold. It is said that Vallabha did not 
accept these gold coins and advised the king to distribute them 
amongst the Pandits. From this time Vallabha came to be regard- 
ed as an Aoharya, It is also said that Vyas Tirtha, in admiration 
to Vallabha, had offered his gaddi (seat) to Vallabha but the latter 
refused to accept it. 

There seems no reason to doubt the facts mentioned above. 
The following references may, however, be given : — 

1. Vyas-yogX-Oaritam. — Written in the 16tii century by Som 
Nath, a devout follower of Vyas Tirtha, published by Vyas Rai 
Matha, Mysore. 

2. Srimad Vallabhacharya Oaritara by Sri Pada Shastri (A, I, 92). 

; 3, Life of Vallabhacharya by N. 6. Shah, B.A. (A. IV. 10). 

-4. Vacanlmrta and Varts by Gokul Nath (A. IL 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13 and A. ill 78). 
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in it any mention of the dates or years. Tradition^ 
interwoven with supernatural revelations finds 
favour with the author of the book. Yet, if studied 
with caution, the historians may gather some material 
from it as the writer belongs to the period of 
Vitthaleshwar. 

92. Srimad Vallabhacharya Caritam^ — Written and publi- 
shed by Sri Pada Shastri, Iinli Bazar No. 30, 
Indore City. This is a recent work written by Sri 
Pada Shastri of Indore. In a very systematic 
way the writer has tried to describe the various 
events of the life of Yallabhacharya. Along with an 
introduction and an appendix the book falls into 
fourteen chapters, each taking up in detail one or the 
other aspect of Vallabha’s life. The writer has also 
given an early account of the family in which 
Vallabhacharya was born. A connection of Val- 
labhacharya has been traced to the line of Visnu 
Swamin and Vilvamangal, and it has been laid down 
that Vallabhacharya’ s mission was only to revive the 
system of philosophy once preached by Visnu Swamin, 
The theory that Visnu Swamin was in any way 
connected with the Vallabha Sampradaya is much 
disputed by the Pustimarglya scholars. So we 
have to examine the writer's views rather cautiously. 
Although the book has not been written in a modern 


5. Vallabha Oarit. by Lain Bhai Pran Vallabhadas Shah, 

6. Kanakabhi^ekanSitihasa by V. H. Shastri (A. III. 25). 

7. ‘An Historical Incident’— -An article by I. G. Shah, M. A., 
in the ‘Shuddhadwaita’ magazine Vol. 3, No. 2. 

8. Madras Bpigraphicai Report for 1922-23, para 84. 

9. Vallabha Digavijayara by Yadu Nathji. (A. I, 93), etc. 

Benedictory verse, Vallabha- 

oharya Oaritam. 

^ fide A, I. 91., 93, 94, A. IL 24, 22, A. ill, 15, 24, 26, A. IV. 10. 
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scientifiG fasbion yet we find some order in it. 
Mystical beliefs of devotees are sometimes inter- 
mingled with historical events, which have to be 
weighed on correct historical testimony. 

93. Vallabhadigavijayamh — ^By Gr. Yadu Nathji ; published 
by Hand Kishore Shastri, Vidyavibhaga, Nath- 
dwara, along with a Hindi translation ^ by Puru- 
shottam Sharma Chaturvedi. This is also a sketch 
of the life of Yallabhacharya written by G-oswami,. 
Yadu Nathji in 1658® V. In this treatise the 
writer has chronicled the events of the different 
tours conducted by Yallabhacharya in order to attain 
victory over all the directions and to initiate pupils 
in his own Sampradaya. These tours have been 
described in their fullest details. An account of 
Yallabiiaoharya’s lineage, a detailed description of 
the ceremony of KanakSbhiseka and a mention of 
days, dates or years of certain historical facts are 
, I , the chief characteristics of this work. The eonnec- 
, ! tion of Pustimarga with Yisnu Swamin and Yilva- 

. . mangal has been maintained in this book. Although, 

as before, here also we find mystical beliefs and 
miraculous events associated with Yallabhacharya, 
yet much valuable historical material can be gathered 
from this book. Most of the recent works depicting 
tlie life of Yallabhacharya seem to have been based 
on this treatise. 

94. Yallabhiya Kalpadrumalj* — By Saryudas ; published 
. by the Jagdishwar Press, Bombay, in 1942 Y. E. 


i ■ ^ Vide A. I. 01, 92, 94, A. II. 51, 22, A. HI. 15 24, 26 and A. 
IV.; 10. , ■ . ; 

! ; ; ; ! ; Stk II Colophon in 

’ * i * Vide A, I. 91, 92, 93, A. II. 21, 22, A. III. 16, 24, 25 and A. 
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This is a life of VallabhacliaTya written by Saryudas. 
The chief events of Acharyaji’s life have been nar- 
rated but no attempt has been made to record them 
in a strictly historical fashion. The writer seems 
to be more attracted by miracles than by facts seen 
in their true perspective. 

95- Vallabhastutiratnavalih— By Gokuladhlshji ; published, 

along with a learned commentary by Gatoo Lalji 
himself, from Gatoo Lala Id Pathshala, Cathedral 
Street, Bombay. This is a panegyric composed by 
Gokuladhishji. It purports to extol the virtues of 
Vallabhacharya. It is mainly an outflow of the 
heart of a devotee nursing unflinching faith in his 
preceptor. 

96- Pustimarglya Acharya Paraihpara Nirnayalj. — Written 

and published by Ghagan Lai Shastri in the Mathura 
Printing Press, Mathura (1948 V.E.). In this work 
Chagan Lai Shastri has attempted to trace back the 
line of Acharyas beginning from Visnu Swamin to 
Vallabhacharya. It is often remarked that the 
system of philosophy preached by Vallabhacharya 
is comparatively of a much later growth when com- 
pared with the other systems of philosophy such as 
Nimbarka, Sankara, etc., who claim their foundation 
several centuries before the school of Vallabha. It 
was perhaps wdth the object of obliterating this 
criticism that the present work seems to have been 
written. We have no historical records to establish 
a direct connection of Visnu Swamin with Vallabha- 
charya but tradition has somehow or other come to 
associate the name of Visnu Swamin with Vallabha 
Sampradaya. This question has to be studied rather 
carefully on the basis uf philosophical views and 
historical records. 
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APPENDIX 11 

SHiiipradayik Literature in Hindi — original as well as 
translations : — 

1. Saprakasatatvadlpa ‘ Nibandhaj Vols. I and II— By 

Vallabhacharya; published with Purushottamji’s 
‘ AYaranabhahga ’ commentary in Sanskrit and a 
translation thereon in Braj Bhasa by Jivan Laiji 
from the Vitthal Nath Pathshala, Kotah (1904i). 
Only the first two Prakaranas of the Tatvadipa 
Nibandha, viz>^ the Sastrartha and the Sarvanirnaya 
have been printed and translated in this edition. 
'>,31he Braj Bhasa translation is easy to follow and 
) quite satisfactory, although its language is defective 
at certain places. 

2. Sddaia Grantha I — By Vallabhacharya; translated into 

Braj Bhasa by Rama Nath Shastri and published by 
him from the Baramandir, Bhuleshwar, Bombay 
(1923). This annotated edition gives a literal 
translation of each verse along with its prose-order- 
The language is quite simple and easily intelligible. 
In the introduction the annotator has given a 
summary of each of the sixteen works contained 
in the Sodas'a Grantha in refined Braj Bhasa prose. 
The introduction sketches, in a nutshell, an outline 
of the Sodasa Grantha. 

3. Siddhanta Rahasya Vivrti ®. — By Rama Nath Shastri; 
published by the Pustimargiya Siddhanta Karyalaya, 
Bara Mandir, Bombay (1984 V.E.). This is a 

^ Vide remarks on Tatvadipa Nibandha A. I. I and A. IV. 2. 

* yide remarks on Soda^a Grantha A. I. 3, 7 — 22, A. II. 3. 5, and 
A. III. 2. 

® Vide remarks on ‘ Siddhanta Rahasya ’ in A. I. 7—22. 
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coiiunentary in Braj Bhasa prose by Rama Nath 
Shastri on the ‘ vivrti ’ (a commentary), composed in 
Sanskrit by Hari Raiji on the Siddhanta Eahasya 
of Yallabliacharya. Besides the learned comment- 
ary we also find the prose-order of each verse along- 
witii a literal translation of the same. In the intro- 
duction of this book the commentator has given a 
very brief account of Hari Raiji’s life and his 
works, and he has further reviewed Hari Raiji’s 
commentary on Siddhanta Rahasya in the course of 
which a discussion has been entered into on the 
significance of the technical expressions Brahma- 
Sambandha (affiliation of the soul to God) and 
Krsna-Sambandha. 

4. Sri Sarvottam Stotram — By Vitthaleshwar, adopted in 
Braj Bhasa prose according to the commentary on 
SarvSttam Stotra by Gokuleshji; published by 
Nand Kishore Shastri, Vidyavibhag, Nathdwara, 
1980 V.E. This edition contains a detailed and 
lucid commentary in simple Braj Bhasa. 

Navaratnam and ^uddhadvaita Martandalj ^^ — Publish- 
ed by Nand Kishore Shastri, Yidyavibhaga, Nath- 
dw'ara, 1974 Y-E. Navaratna is a work by 
Yallabhacharya and Suddhadvaita Martanda a 
work by Giridharji. Both these works have been 
incorporated in this edition with short notes and a 
gloss in Hindi by Chaturvedi Purushottam Sharma. 
The commentary is not an exhaustive one and the 
defective language sometimes makes the subject- 
matter unintelligible and jumbled up. Yet it 
will furnish an interesting reading to a general 
reader. 

^ Vide remarks on SarvOttara SbOtra A. I. 69. 

® Vide remarks on Soda^a Grantlia A.I. 3, 7 — 22, A. II. 2, 3 
and A. III. 2, and on Suddhadvaita Martanda A.I. 80, 88, A. IV . 3. 
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6. Nija Varta, (rluim Nath), Gnuriisi 

Baithakana ke Caritra, etc."~Pub!isSiefl by Lalla 
Bhai Chagan Lai Desai, 110 Richey Road, Ahraeda- 
bad, 1979 V. B. (First Edition)- This valuable 
work consists of an account of the different Vartaa 
(stories or incidents) associated with Vallabha- 
charya, along with detailed narrations of the 
stories connected with the eighty-four ‘seats’ 
founded by Tallabhacharya all OTer India, the 
twenty-eight seats established by Yitthaleshwar, the 
thirteen seats of Gokul Nathji and the seven seats 
of Hari Raiji and others. The Nija Varta consists 
of fifty-one Vartas while the Glharu Varta embodies 
twelve Vartas. Both these Vartas purport to give a 
complete account of the incidents connected with 
the life of Vallabhacharya. They incorporate a 
detailed description of different tours conducted by 
Vallabhacharya. Dates and years have also been 
occasionally mentioned. The historical importance 
of this book is much enhanced by the fact that its 
authorship is assigned to Gokul Nathji, the son of 
Vitthal Nathji. It is not a scientific biography of 
Vallabhacharya, yet the events narrated therein 
flow out in such chronological gradation as can 


- 1 Vide A. II. 7, 8 and 9, A. III. 16. 

^ The name of the writer is not printed on the book. 
PustimSrglya Vaisnavas generally attribute this work to Gokul 
Nathji, son of Vitthal Nath. I have seen a manuscript copy of this 
work in the Nathdwara Library, Nathdwara, but I am not in a 
position to say that the printed work is an exact reproduction of 
the manuscript. Some research work has to be carried on the 
: ; different Vartas attributed to Gokul Nathji. A comparison of these 
different Vartas will at once convince us that they carry much 
interpolations. However, I soon intend to throw more light on 
this subject in a separate article. 
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easily win a place for it amongst the authentic 
treatises on the religious condition of Medieval 
India. The facts may be found exaggerated here 
and there, certain passages may appear spurious, 
historical incidents may by inter-mixed and 
twisted with religious bigotry, yet even on a 
c.losest scrutiny we cannot fail to discover historical 
facts scattered all over the book. The powerful 
tradition working behind the book cannot, however, 
go unheeded. 

A few remarks may be made about the authorship of 
the work. The authorship of this work like 

spt etc., is assigned to Gokul Nathji. 

From the standpoint of style and language the work 
has much in resemblance with the G^aurasi Aaisnavan 
ki Vartii and Do Sau Bavan A^aisnavana ki Vartil, 
works attributed to Gokul Nathji. But the followitig 
passages from ‘ Gharfr Vartii, Varta No. 1 , will show 
that the pre.sent Vartas have simply been narrated, 
and not d icfcated, by G okul Natliji to his devotees 
and it would not be unreasonable to assume that 
the immediate followers of Goknl Nath might have 
scribed those A'^artas probably in the words of Gokul 
Nath but not without additions or alterations on 
their own part : — 

‘ 'srsr siisr# ^iigri ^ k sit srtwpgrasft 

Rf isrg# srtsr t g? ii sft <^11$ sp =atit5T 

?rf ff 5ft §sft u sihn sr|?i id 

In the ^ the colophon, of course, 

reads thus ‘ # ?ftiitf«iRrR5%g sftgRftsft 
tsspR ^ but uiuch reliance 

cannot be placed on such colophons as in the 
Nija Varta and Gharu Varta the words ‘ 
RTRsft^R ’ are conspicuously absent from the 
colophons. : 
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& 8. (J'auras! Vaisnavana ki Varta, D5 Sau Bavan 
Yaisnavana ki Varta'. — By Gosain (Joku! Nathji ; 
No. 7 publislied by tlie Venkateshwar Steam 
Press, Bombay, and No. 8 published by Vaisnava 
Tliakurdas Surdas and Tnlsidas Narottam, 
Jagdiahwar Press, Bombay, in 1947 V.E. These 
two works like the preceding one have been 
written in Braj Bhasii prose. Both these treatises 
deal with an account of the incidents connected 
with the life of eighty-four Vaisnavas and two 
hundred and fifty-tw'o Vaisnavas, initiated in the 
Pustimiirga by Vallabhacharya and Vitthal Nath. 
They are purely sectarian works but they supply 
much valuable information on the religious and 
social conditions of their times. Mohammedans like 
Rasa Khan, Tanasen, AH Khan, etc., have been 
included in these Vartas. This only goes to show 
the greatness of Pnstimarga in the way of social 
reform. Even a Harijan Mohan Bhangi finds a 
place here. Indeed a wonderful inspiration this 
Bhaktimarga must have cast on the then-afflicted 
souls! 

These Vartas are the only authentic records 
which give systematic life-sketches of the famous 
Hindi poets of ‘ Astachapa*.’ Historical references 
also occur in the works. For instance, the Varta of 
Surdas refers to an interview of Akhar, the Mogul 
Emperor, with the blind poet Surdas in which 
Akbar is said to have been much impressed by the 
' ‘ ■ piety and intellectual talents of Surdas. Besides 
there are other historical references too alluding 
;; to the Rajput Kings. General precepts, rituals and 

i Vide. A; :Hi 0 gad 9, A. 111. IC. 

Vide remarks on Pnstimargiya Pada Sangraha A. II. 26. 
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ceremonies, as enjoined by the tenets of tlie 
Puftirnarga, Imve been mentioned here and there in 
these Vartas. Even miracles, which are inevitably 
associated with the emotional side of religion- find a 
place in certain life-sketches of these books. Put with 
all this they will prove very useful for the study of 
emotional and historical aspects of the Pustimarga. 
These Tartas have a linguistic importance as well. 
The origin of Hindi prose is sometimes traced back 
to these Vartas. Put it would be a digression to 
discuss this subject here. Those interested in it are 
recommended to consult critical l)Ooks on the history 
of Hindi Literature.' 

9. Bhava Sindhu, Vol. I — By (losain G-okul Nath; 
published by Lallu Bhai Chagan Lai Desai, 110, 
Richey Road, Ahmedabad, First Edition, 1978 V.E. 
This work, said to have been written by Gokul 
Nathji, contains a summary of twenty-four Vartas 
selected from the different ‘ Vartas ’ written by the 
same author. These condensed Vartas find extensive 
treatment in the C^aurasi Vaisnavana ki Varta, Nija 
Varta, etc. Although the present book stands in the 
name of (rokul Nath, it is very doubtful if Gokul 
Nath himself has prepared this short edition of some 
of his Vartas. In this respect further investigation 
is necessary. 

10. Vao'anainrta®. — By Gosain Gokul Nath ; published by 
Munshi Naw'al Kishore, proprietor, AvadhaSamSc'ara, 
in his Mumbai-ul-ulum Press, Mathura (188.H A.D.). 

' Hindi Sshitya ka Itihasa by Ram Chandra Shukla ; Hindi 
Gadya MimSnsa by Rama Shanker Tripathi ; an article on Do Saw 
Bavan Vai§na von kl Varta by Prof. D, Varma, M.A , in the Hindi 
Quarterly ‘ Hindustani’, Vol. II^ No. 2, etc. 

2 Vide A. 11 6, 7, and 8, A. III. 16. 

Vide A. II. 11, 12, 13 and A. IH. 7, 8, 16. 
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This little treatise in Braj Bhasa contains twenty- 
four moral instructions imparted by Closain Gokul 
Natliji to one of his disciples named Kalyan Bhatt. 
In the course of these instructions the essentia! 
attributes of a Vaisnava devotee have been 
enumerated in conformity with the philosophical 
tenets of the Marga- This serves the purpose of a 
guide-book for the Pustiraargiya devotees. 

1 1. SriKiika Vallahhaji Maharaja ke Bavaua Vac^anauii'ta. ‘ 

‘ — By Kaka Vallahhaji ; published by Lallu Bhai 
Chagan La! Desai, 110, Richey Road, Ahmedabad, 
(1980 V.E.). This work contains fifty-two discourses 
in Braj Bhasa given by Kaka Vallabhaji to his 
disciples. In most of these discourses the stories, 
connected with the different Yaisnavas and different 
Goswamis of the Vallabha Sampradaya, have been 
narrated. Here and there some queries associated 
with the Pustimarga have also been answered. The 
■ ■ eighth discourse records an interview of Gosain 
Vittlial Nath with Akbar and Bir Bal. In the nine- 
' teenth discourse we find a short account of Mira Baf. 

The devotional and historical material lying in tliese 
discourses will be found helpful in order to trace 
the evolution and development of the Marga. These, 
however, have to be studied rather cautiously as it is 
not uncommon that one meets with some remarks, 
expressed therein out of religious zeal and 
enthusiasm, not in keeping with the principles of 
the Marga®. These ‘ discourses ’ are purely of an 
emotional character and they should not be taken 
' ' too literally. 

1 Vide A, II. 10, 12, 18 and A. III. 7, 8, 16. 

* Vide 3ft 

511*1^’ (thirteenth Vac^anHmrta), 
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12. Sri Badrna Nablui Das ke pSitallsa pada iatha Sri 

Gokuiadhlsbjl Maliaraja ke paccTsa Vae'anaiiiTta’. — 
Published by Lallu Bhai Chagan Lai Desai, 110, 
Richey Road, Ahmedabad (1984 V.E.)- In this 
book two different works by different writers 
have been incorporated. The forty-five poems 
of Badma Nabha Das mainly deal with the 
devotion of Radha and Krsna without displaying 
any special literary merit- The twenty-five 
Vac'anamrtas in Braj Bhasa purport to give an 
• account of certain incidents eonoected with the 
(xoswamis in particular and other Vaianavas in 
general. Some historical material may be found in 
them. 

13. Sri (xirdhar Lalji Maharaja ke 120 Yac^inampta^. — By 

Cxirdhar Lalji, published by Lallu Bhai Chagan Lai 
Desai, 110, Richey Road, Ahmedabad (1079 V-E-). 
This work contains one hundred and twenty 
discourses in Braj Bhasa on various topics connected 
with the Marga. Discussions on certain rituals, 
ceremonials and incidents connected with the 
Bustiinargiya Vaisnavas, and a description of tours 
undertaken by some of the Goswamis along wdth 
:■ remarks on subjects of general religious importance 

are the chief characteristics of- this work. The book 
may supply some valuable hints on the devotional 
and historical background of the Marga and 
on its gradual development. The following passage 
from the 14th ‘Discourse’ shows signs of the 
Pustimarga diverting from its beaten path : 

w i’ 


1 Fide A. II. 10, 11, 13 and A. III. 7, B, and 113. 

® Vide A. ir, 10, 11 and 12 and A. Ill- 7, 8 and 16. 
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Although there nuiy be notiiing fundamentally 
wrong in this passage yet it cannot he denied 
that such passages have often been misused 
at the hands of certain Goswamis resulting in 
baneful and scatl)ing remarks on the Marga- 

Suddha Pustiinarga Siddhanta— -By Adbikari Seth 
Cliarandas ; published by Sri Krsna Bhandar, 
Nathdwara, in 1976 Y.E. This small tract 
deals with the origin and significance of the 
Astaksbara’ and Baficakshara’^ Mantras (charms) 
but the theme does not run systematically. Some 
devotional beliefs of the Marga mixed with 
folklores also find a place here. There are no 
philosophical discussions in it. 

SuddhadvaTta Barsana in three parts.— By Ft. Kama 
Nath Shastri ; published by him from the Bara 
Mandir, Bbuleshwar, Bombay (1969 Y.E). 

The present work comprises three parts which 
have been printed separately. The first part 
discusses the nature of the Universe, the relation 
of Brahma with the Universe and the nature of 
soul (^^). In the course of these subtle and 
abstruse discussions the learned writer has examined 
and criticised certain theories, viz., fu««ngi^, 
etc-, sponsored by different schools of religious 
thought. The second part enters into a critical 
debate with Maya Yada on the nature of Brahma 
and BLis attributes and denounces the Maya Vadic 
principles on the basis of the Pustimarga. The 
third part gives a conception of Saddharma (real 
Dharma) and discusses the ways for the attainment 
of Brahma according to Suddhadvaita philosophy. 

> The preaching of the Nirguna Bhakti Marga 
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(non-clualistic theism in the form of aelf-less devo- 
tion) is the main gospel of the book. 

The work has been written in modern Hindi 
prose and the thoughts have been expressed in 
simple, although at certain places nnintelligible, 
language. It is based on Ann Bhasya, SnbodhinT, 
And vanaraandana and other philosophical works 
nf the Marga. In support of his arguments the 
writer has generally given quotations from these 
authoritative works. The third part seems to 
have been written rather hastily as it does not 
manifest the analytical style followed in the first 
two parts. 

16. ^uddhadvaita Siddhanta Sara. — Written and pub- 

lished by Rama Hath Shastri, Bara Mandir, 
Bhuleshwar, Bombay (1916 A-D.). This is a 
small tract purporting to give a gist of some of 
the salient features of the Pustimiirga. Besides 
discussing some of the philosophical tenets tlie 
writer has explained the significance of the 
term ‘ Pusti Bhakti ’ expounding the essential ele- 
ments of Bhakti (reverential love to God) and 
Seva fp^th of divine service) as prevalent in the 
Marga. 

17. Brahma Sambandlia'. — Written and published by Batiia 

Hath Shastri. Bara Mandir, Bhuleshwar, Bombay, in 
1926 A.D. The main object of this small treatise is 
to interpret and elucidate the real significance of 
Brahma Sambandha^ as enjoined by Vallabhacharva, 

1 Vide A. n. la 

■ The initiation in the Pu§|imarga is technically called 
Brahma Sambandlia, i.e., affiliation of the soul to God by' a Guru 
(preceptor). Thi.^ initiation ceremony oonsi.'ita of two rites, viz„ 
and 'Phe first entitles one to be called a 

Vaisuava, while the latter authorises him aa an AdhikSii in the 
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in order to chock the bitter and often most scan- 
dalous remarks alleged to have been levelled on 
the Marga. The critical remarks of the writer are 
quite convincing. 

18. Brahma Sambandha or BustiniitrgTya Diksli.a'. -By 
Hama Nath Shastri ; edited by Bhatt Braj Nath 
Sharma; published by The Sanatana Bhakti Margiya 
Saliitya Seva Sadan, 6ri Groknl Nathji Sri Madan 
Mohanji ka Mandir, Bengali GHiat, Muttra, in 
19H‘3 A.I>. This is mainly a reproduction of 


PustiinSrga. Both these rites are generally peiTormed t hrougli a 
descendant of Vnllabhaoharya. In his commentary on Siddlianta 
Rahaaya, Gosuin Goknl Nathji interprets tlie Brahma Kaa.bandha as 
follows— !ITR 'I'his clearly 

shows that the ‘ complete dedication’ is to Lord Krsna 
through ^ri Madaoharya. The solemn declaration pronounced at the 
time of the ceremony is this— 

? 5 tT?JT«nr 511 atiqVfe, simsfR , ‘ ’ \ 

0, my Lord Krsna, I have been separated from thee from 
thousands of years. My ecstasy has vanished on aocoimt of 

the pangs and distractions caused by thy separation (Reduced to 
this miserable condition as I am) I (hereby) dedicate to thee all (that 
I possess), viz., my body, limbs, life heart and their 

attributes, wife, son, home, family, wealth and property and the 
soul. 0, Krsna, 1 am thy servant, I am thy own. 

Perhaps in the time of Vallabhaoharya the initiative Mantra 
had been a very simple formula as put by Valkibha 

'in the SubOdhinl. Mr. Telivala suggests in his introduction to Anu 
Bhasya \k)l. III. Pada4, that the language used in the present Gadya 
Mantra is probably the work of Vitthalesliwar who simply added 
a solemn declaration to the Mantra in order to render 

its significance perfectly intelligible without meaning thereby any 
addition or subtraction in the. original formula. 

It may, however, be remarked that V'allabhacharya does 
not mention, any where in his writings that the initiation should 
be pe,rfo,rm„ed only throughihirn or his descendants. ^ 

,, , ^ n*.A. ILI?. V, , . 
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the preceding tract mentioned in § 17. It also 
contains a short introduction, by Braj Hath 

Sharma, the son of Rama Hath Shastri, •wherein 
he expresses the current belief about the diwine 
origin of the Brahma Sambandha Mantra and 
its significance. 

19. Bhagaviina Akshara Brahma. — By Rama Hath 

Shastri, published by the same from the Bara 
Mandir, Bhuleslmar, Bombay, in 1986 V.E. 

This small treatise contains a discussion on 
Akshara Brahma based on the different writings 
of Vallabhacharya. Akshara Brahma is said 
to be one of the stages of Brahma in which 
Purushottam (Omnipotent God) manifests Himself 
for the creation of the Universe* . The nature of 
Akshara Brahma and His close relation with 
Purushottam has beem shown in the book in the 
light of Suddhadvaita system of philosophy. 

20. Rasa Lila VirSdha Parihara®. — By Rama Hath 

Shastri; published by Braj Nath Sharma, 
Vi^arada, Nathdwara, in 1989 V.E. The amorous 
dealings of ^ri Krsna with the Gopis, specially 
the Rasa Lila (a circuitous dance), have often 
been subjected to bitter and scandalous remarks 
by the critics of Radha-Krsua cult casting 
aspersions on the morality of Krsna. In the 
present booklet the learned writer has tried to 
refute the unwholesome charges made against 
Rasa Lila. From his arguments supported by the 
verses of Bhagawat itself, the writer has attempted 


(Tatvadipa Nibandha Sarva Niruaya Prakarana). 
=* Vide A. IV. 5. 
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to prove that Rasa Lila was quite an innocent sport 
with a theosophical significance attached to it. 

21. Sri Mad Vallabhacharya aura unake Siddhanta^.— By 
H raj Nath Bhatt Visarada; published by The Vel- 
lanateeya Vidya Saniiti of Bombay, in 1927 A. D. 
This is an extensive work dealing with the 
life and teachings of Yallabhacharya. It is chiefly 
devised to meet the requirements of Vellanateeya 
students of the Marga. The author has ap- 
pended an introduction to the book in English 
wherein he attempts to give a connected account of 
Acharyaji’s life togetlier with some of the basic 
doctrines of Pustimarga. This introduction can 
claim no originality, its language at certain places 
having been borrowed from the writings of Mr. 
Telivala, Mr. N. Q-. Shah and others without 
any acknowledgment. The language, too, is some- 
times so defective that it severs the logical flow of 
ideas. 

The text itself has been divided into twenty -nine- 
chapters. It deals with multifarious topics con- 
nected witli the Marga such as life and w'orks 
by Vallabhacharya, the manifestation of ^ri Nathji. 
Brahma Sambandha, significance of the Pusti 
Bhakti, some philosophical tenets of the Marga, 
difference between Maya Yada and Brahma Yada 
and the like. No analytical or comparative method 
has been followed in the book. Even authorities 
have not been quoted in support of arguments. 
The author writes in the preface ‘ till this work 
goes in Press, there exists no book in Hindi 
literature which can give a clear but full view of 

^Vide A.Ii 91,92,93,94, A. II. 22, A. III. 15, 24, 25 and 
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this PuBtimarga,’ bat it is vei-y doubtful if the 
present work can stand scholarly as well as literary 
test. It has to be studied cautiously in the light 
of other standard works. 

22. Sri Mad Vallabhacharya.^ — By Bhatt Sri Rama Nath 

Shastri ; published by Mani Lai Icoharain Desai at 
the News Printing Press, Bombay, in 1984 V.E. 
This is a short lecture on Yallabhacharya 
giving a bare outline of his life and works. The 
lecturer discusses the conception of the term 
Acharya (preceptor) and the reasonableness of its 
application to Vallahhacharya. After drawing 
a character-sketch and reviewing some of the 
religious principles of Yallabhacharya the lecturer 
has justified the title associated with the 

name of Yallabhacharya. 

23. ^ri Nathji ki Prakatya Yarta.^ — By G. Hari Eaiji ; 

published by the Yidyavibhaga, Nathdwara, in 
1976 Y.E. This treatise in Braj Bhasa gives a 
detailed account beginning with the manifestation of 
the idol ‘Sri Nathji’ on theGroverdhan Hill in Muttra 
to its transfer to Sihad, a village in the state of 
Udaipur, where stands the present shrine of Sri 
Nathji. Idols and images of worship are often 
associated with, mythical legends based on divine 
origin. The manifestation of the image of Sri Nathji 
is also shrouded in myths. The legend runs that the 
idol of Sri Nathji gradually manifested itself out of 
the Goverdhan Hill after commanding Vallabhacha- 
rya in dream to come over there and take it in his 


^ Vide A. I. 91, 92, 93, 94^ A. II, 21, A. III. 15, 24, 25 and 
A.iY. 10. ■ : 

, * Vide A. in. 18 , 23. . 
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charge. The beautiful idol was then installed in 
a shrine by Vallabhaeharya at the G-overdhan Hill 
and other arrangements for the upkeep of tiie 
shrine were also made. A priest was appointed 
and a systematic mode of worship was prescribed. 
After Yallabhacharya, Gosain Vitthal Nath elabor- 
ated the Sevaprakara on a large scale by requisi- 
tioning aesthetic material. It was in the time 
of Aurangzeb, the Mogul Emperor, that for fear 
of persecutions the idol of Sri NathjI had to be 
removed from its original abode. In 1726 V.E. 
the idol of Sri Nathji wms brought to Sihad (the 
present Nathdwara) after passing through Agra, 
Jodhpur, etc. Under the patronage of the Udaipur 
Uarbar an imposing temple vras afterwards built 
to ‘^ri Nathji’ who has become the advising deity 
of the Pustimargiya Vaisnavas. Here stands the 
shrine even to this day in all its magnificence ren- 
dering the spot one of the most popular religious 
centres in Northern India. 

The present ‘Prakatya Varta’ will furnish much 
valuable historical information about the Marga, as 
it contains graphic descriptions of various events 
connected with ‘^ri Nathji.’ 

^ri Dwarka Nathji ke Prakatya k! Yarta.- -Published 
by Lallu Bhai Chagan Lai Desai, 110, Richey 
Road, Ahmedabad, in 1980 Y.E. This is a treatise 
in Braj Bhasa purporting to give an account of 
i the manifestation of ‘ 6ri Dwarka Nathji, ’ the 
idol worshipped at Kankaroli. Popular legends 

. associate the name of the famous Pauranic Sage 
Ambarisa with the idol of ’6ri Dwarka Nathji.’ 

; : ; It is 'said that it is the same -idol which was wor- 
shipped, by Ambarisa in pre-historic times. The 
present treatise narrates the story of the recovery 
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of the idol by ^ri Yallabhacharya and the events 
relating to its installation in the shrine at Eahkaroll. 
The book also incorporates a genealogical account 
of the different Q-oswaniiis who have occupied the 
Gaddi (seat) of Kankaroli since the time of Val- 
labhacharya. It will be found useful for historical 
purposes as KankarSlI is, as we know, one of the 
oldest sites of historical importance possessing some 
old inscriptions dating as far back as the age of 
MahavTr Tirthankara. 

25. Sri Mathuradhis'a G'aritam — -Compiled by Pt. Gokul 

Das and published by Pt. Lakshin an Sac/aura, 
Yitthal Nath Pathshala, Kotah. This little treatise 
in Braj Bhasa gives an account of the mani- 
festation of the idol of 6ri Mathuradhis'ajl’ and 
its subsequent transfers ‘to different persons. 
The idol of Sri MathuradhIsajI is reckoned among 
one of the main eight idols worshipped by the 
Goswamis in the line of Yallabhacharya. The 
idol was at first entrusted to Padma Nabha Das 
by Yallabhacharya, but later on it passed into the 
hands of Goswamis and ultimately it was brought 
from Gokul and installed in a shrine built at Kotah. 
The idol is still there in the temple built after its 
name. References are found in this book about 
different Goswamis who from time to time were 

connected with this idol, which may supply some 

valuable information for a comprehensive history 
of the Marga. 

26. Pustimargiya Pada Sangra^L—Com piled by Yarsnava 

Vols. 1, 11 and 111 Thakurdas Surdas and 

Tulsidas Narottam 

Yalmiki Brahmana; 
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jr«Hi «IUT — srfJTTSHt 5^ ^T^isR printed at The Jagdish- 

war Press, Bombay, 
wn — ^ in 1944 T.lii. This 

^fTi_ monumental work 

consistas of Kirtanas (hymns sung in a temple) 
■which are sung all round the year in the Pustiinarglya 
temples. These Kirtanas have been composed in 
Braja Bhasa by different Pustimargiya and other 
devotees including the famous band of poets form- 
ing the school of ‘A stachapa’,* It was the elabora- 
tion and development of aesthetics introduced in 
the mode of worship by Vitthaleshwarj which inspir- 
ed the devotees to pour out their heart in some of 
the finest lyrics ever composed. These devotional 
lyrics are replete with ardent expressions of love 
for Ersna and Radha, the inspiring deities in the 
Pustimarga. Slumber songs, cradle songs and other 
allied themes have been treated in them wdth a 
child-like idealism which our present sophisticated 
age cannot possibly initiate or realise- The 
lyrics composed by the poets of the ‘Astachapa' 
school reveal a depth of feeling, exuberant expres- 
sions of emotion, sincere protestations of devotional 
love most poignantly drawn, and a melody of rhyme, 
—that can easily place them by the side of the best 
lyrical poetry ever composed in any literature of 
the world- 

The , keen insight, wonderful imagination and 
the masterly genius of Surdas have easily lifted 

^ Gosain Vitthal Nathji assigned a general name ‘Astachapa’ 
to the eight leading poets of Pustimarga, viz., Kr§na Das, Surdas, 
Parrnanand Das and Kumbhandas (four disciples of Vallabha- 
oharya) and' Chat iiTbhuj Swami, Chhit Swami. Nanddas and Govind 
Das (four disciples of Vitthal Nath). These poets stand out as the 
great inspired devotees in the Radha Krishna cult of that time. 
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him to the foremost rank of Hindi poets. The 
charming melody and rhythm flowing out of the 
lyrics of Nanddas are unique in their beauty and 
splendour. The following words of Shelley T have 
unlocked the golden melodies of the deep soul’ may 
in all fitness be applied to Nanddas. So merrily 
flow the verses of Surdas that in a characteristic 
phrase Sir George Grierson speaks of the ‘too 
cloying sweetness of the blind poet of Agra.’ It 
must be remembered that the ‘Astachapa’ poets were 
the chief Kirtanakars (singers before the deity) at the 
shrine of Sri Nathji and it was mainly through their 
songs that an impetus was given to the propagation 
of the Pustimai'gTya principles. 

Besides literary excellence, these Kirtanas or 
devotional lyrics have yet another significance. They 
were composed to be sung before the deity in 
conformity with tlie different Darsanas^ 
yiuR, ifrawlrr, etc.), festivals and ceremonies observed 
in the Marga. Their music was set in tunes 
agreeing with the particular time and the season. 
For instance, at the time of Mangala Darsana (the 
first Darsana of the day) in the month of only 
the following types of Kirtanas— i 
etc., can be sung set in 

etc., tunes which are sung in the morning ; in the 
(the last Darsana) of the same month 
the following types of Eirtanas ^ 

etc-, can be sung adapted in the following 
tunes, etc., which are the 

Ragasofthe evening. In the same way different 

^ There are eight Dar^anas observed in Pustimarga. These 
Dar^anas connote the appearance of the deity before the devotees 
at eight different intervals during the day. According to different 
seasons some changes are made in this arrangement. 
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types of Kirtanas are sung at different intervals of 
the day set in different tunes which change accord- 
ing to time, season and ceremonies. The whole 
arrangement of these Kirtanas is so aesthetic and 
scientific that if we study them from this new angle 
of vision they are sure to furnish much valuable 
yet critical information lying latent in them. On 
the devotional aspects of the Marga the importance 
of these Kirtanas can never be dispensed with. 

A few remarks may he made in passing about the 
contribution of the Marga to Hindi Literature. 
We know that a major part of our Medieval Hindi 
Literature hails purely from the Pustiiharga. This 
chiefly consists of the lyrics composed by the 
Vaisnavaite singers, Yartas and Vacanamrtas. After 
Vallabhacharya it was mainly through these Kirtanas 
and Vartas that the principles of the Marga became 
known to the common people, Braj Bhasa became the 
via media fov the dissemination of the tenets of the 
Marga. No study of the Marga can ever be regarded 
complete without a comparative study of these 
Kirtanas and Vartas. 

27. Siir SSgar.’ — By Surdas; edited by Kadha Krishna Das 
and published by the Yenkateshwar Press, Bombay. 
This is a compilation of about 6000 verses composed 
i;, by Surdas. All these verses are Padas which were 

; ' ; i : chiefly meant to be sung. Surdas is reported to have 

, , < . ; , composed one lakh and twenty-five thousand verses 
; ; j ! but they have not been recovered as yet.® 

[ The present edition of Sur Sagar contains many 
: : ; i ; [ glaring mistakes and a critical edition of Sur 

; I A Vide Remarks on Pu§tim5rglya Pada Sangrah A. II. 26. 

■ f ® FWe Mishra Bandhu Vinod by Mi^ra Bandhu ; Hindi Sahitya 
ka Itihas by Pt. Ram Chandra Shukla. 
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Sagar is indeed a desideratum.’ About the 
importance of this work in the study of the Marga 
readers are recommended to refer to the remarks 
made in the preceding section on ‘ Kirtanas,’ as a 
large portion of Surdas’s Padas is incorporated 
in the ‘ Pustimargiya Pada Sangralj referred to 
above. 

28. Gopal Das ji Krta Sri Vallabhakhyana ko Braj Bhasa 

me Yyakhyana.® — By Gopal Das ; annotated by 
G. Sri Jivan Lalji with short footnotes by Gatoo 
Lalji ; printed at the National Press, Bombay, in 
1928 y.E. This is a commentary in Braj Bhasa on 
the Gujrati poem ‘Vallabhakhyana’ composed by 
Gopal Das, a Pustimargiya devotee. Gopal Das 
was a contemporary of Gosain Vitthal Nath. In 
his exquisitely simple and graceful devotional lyrics 
Gopal Das sings the glories of Vallabhaeharya 
and his son, Vitthal Nath. Bis intense devotion 
to G. Vitthal Nath and his marked reverence for 
the Goswamis of the Marga had been the chief in- 
strument for moulding the tenderest attitude of the 
Gujrati Vaisnavas towards the Goswamis of the 
Marga. The Vallabhakhyana is regarded a very 
revered poem by the Vaisnavas. The Sampradayik 
Gatha attributes this poem to a direct inspiration 
flowing to Gopal Das from Vitthaleshwar himself.® 

29. Tulsi Mala Dharana Vadalj.— By Purushottamji ; trans- 

lated into Braj Bhasa by Ratna Gopal Bhatt of 


’ The Nagari Praoharini Sabha, Benares, has undertaken the 
monumental task of publishing an up-to-date critical edition of 
Sur Sagar. 

2 Vide A. III. 30. 

® The story runs that Gopal Das, who was dumb, recovered 
his powers of speech as a result of chewing a betel-leaf offered 
by Vitthaleshwar. 
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Benares ; published by ^ri Madlm Sudan Lalji 
at the Yenkateshwar Press, Bombay {1959 Y.B.)- 
This little treatise discusses the special- significance 
attached to a rosary made of the basiP plant worn 
by xustimargiya Yaisnavas. 

30. Vallabha Pusti Prakasa. — Compiled and published by 
Mukhiaji Baghu Nathji Shivaji, Saraswati 

Bhandar, Mathura; printed at the Yenkateshwar 

Steam Press, Bombay, in 1963 Y.E. This 
treatise purports to give a detailed description 
of the different modes of worship followed 

in the seven Gladdis^ of the Pustimarga. The 
book has been compiled on the autliority of 
^ and other works. 

It is divided into four parts. The first part deals 
with the daily worship observed from WRi (the 
first Darsana) till (the last Darsana) along with 
special modes of worship observed during different 
festivals of the year. It also embodies a descrip- 
tion of dress, ornaments, dainties and embellish- 
m'ents followed at different times in the Sampradaya. 
The.second part contains deductions about all the 
^ festivals of the year such as Janmastami, Annakuta, 

. etc., observed according to the procedure practised 
j _ in tfie^ Marga. The third part treats of the mythical 

; significances (Hitsu) associated with the different 

I : i idols and with the decorations undertaken on 

^ Vitthaleshwar had distributed seven different Swarupas 
(idols) among his seven sons in 1634 V.B. A joint right of offering 
services to ^ri Nathji was held by each one of them, the eldest 
son Giridharji being entrusted with the control of ^ri Nathji 
under the rule of primogeniture. These seven Swarupas are 
known as the seven ‘ Nidhis.’ Bach of these Swarupas was later 
on installed in shrines of the respective seven sons. This came 
to be designated in the Sampradaya as seven Gaddis or seats. 
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diffeient festivals. These are merely emotional 
interpretations and it would not be worth while 
either to search out or attribute to them any 
philosophical significance, A.lthough the topic of 
Bhavana has not been dealt with systematically 
yet it will throw light on the devotional forms of 
worship prevalent in the Marga. The Pustimargiya 
outlook on different festivals will be found useful 
for a comparative study of this subject. The fourth 
part consists of illustrations of different materials 
utilised in the worship of the deity, n*! (head- 
dress), (an ornament), giR (crown), RYsft 

(flower houses), etc. The different forms of AratTs 
(waving lights before an image) have also been 
mentioned. 

The Vallabha Pustiprakasa is the first systematic 
compilation in Braj Bhasa on the subject of Seva- 
prakara (modes of worship). 
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APPENDIX III 

Sampradayik Literature in Gujarati 

1. Anu Bhasya^ (in two parts).— Translated by Jetha Lai 
Goverdhandas Shab, M.A. ; Part I published by 
Lallu Bbai Ohagan Lai Desai, 110, Richey Road, 
Ahmedabad (1983 X.E.) ; Part II published by 
Jetha Lai Goverdhandas Shah, M.A., Secretary, 
Pustimargiya Vaisnava Mahasabha, Ahmedabad 
(1985 V.E.). This is a literal translation of Anu 
Bhasya into Gujarati -with exhaustive notes and 
explanations. The original text of Anu Bhasya by 
Vallabhacharya has not been incorporated in this 
Gujarati edition but the Sanskrit text of the Brahma 
Sutras by Badarayana has been quoted in full. The 
much informative footnotes and explanations testifiy to 
the writer’s great hold on the different commentaries 
on Anu Bhasya by Purushottamji, Iccharam, Yogi 
Gopeshwarji and others as also to his conversance 
with the various schools of Upanisadic thought. 
Mr. Shah has also taken pains in sketching a detailed 
stttnmary of every Adhikarana. Extracts from 
Sankara Bhasya and other Bhasyas have been given 
at proper places with a view to examine them in the 
light of Anu Bhasya from a comparative point of 
view. In the introduction to Part I of this treatise 

j ' H Mr. Shah has discussed critically in detail such topics 
as the joint-authorship of Anu Bhasya, the etymolo- 
gical significance of the word Anu Bhasya, the 
theory about the existence of a Brhad Bhasya, the 


^ Vide Remarks on Ann Bhasya App. 1. 5 and A. IV. 1, 8, 9. 
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various commentaries in Sanskrit on Anu Bhasya, 
the place of Ann Bhasya among the other Bhasyas 
on Tedanta Sutras and similar other topics. A 
short life of Vallabhacharya has also been embodied 
in the introduction. In writing this valuable intro- 
duction Mr. Shah seems to have utilised all the 
available material supplementing it with his own 
original views and inferences which, although open 
to challenge by other scholars, flow out of sound 
reasoning. 

The introduction to Part II contains two valuable 
articles: one entitled ‘ ^uddhadvaita Siddhanta ’ by 
Mr. J. Gr. Shah, M.A., and the other ‘ Pustimargiya 
Siddhanta Sekhara ’ by Hari Shanker Onkarji 
Shastri. Both these articles deal with an exposition 
of the doctrines of Suddhadvaita philosophy, especial- 
ly the article by Mr. Shah is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the philosophical literature on the Pustimarga. 
In elucidating the tenets of the Marga Mr. Shah 
has adopted a comparative and an analytical 
method. Strong arguments have been advanced 
in favour of Pustimargiya doctrines- on Q-od, Uni- 
verse, soul etc., while the different theories, such as 
Prativimbavada, etc., held by Mayavadins have been 
subjected to weighty criticism. Mr. Shah deserves 
much credit for his enterprise. If, however, he had 
undertaken the task of translating Am Bhasya 
into English the merit of this work would have 
been much enhanced and universally recognised. 

Yaisnavi Sddasa G-ranthaA— Translated in Gujarati 
verses by Nanha Lai Dal pat Bam; published by 
Mahadeo Rama Chandra Jagushte, Trana Darvaja, 
Ahinedabad (1925 A.D.) This is only a literal 

vide Hemarks on Soda^a Grantha App. I, 3, 7—22, and A; II. 
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translation ad! verbatim oi every stanza composed 
Yallabbacharya in his smaller works .col- 
^ ^ known as ‘Sddasa Grantha.’ Side by 

dide with the Gujarati verses, the corresponding 
original Sanskrit ^lokas have been printed in this 
edition. This is, so to say, a simple Gujrati 
adaptation of the Sodasa Grantha without giving 
any critical exposition whatsoever of the thoughts ' 
embodied in it. 

3. ^ri Purushottama Sahasra Nama Stotram ’ . — By Yalla- 
bhacharya ; translated into Gujarati prose by 
Bhadra Shanker Jai Shanker Shastri from the 
Sanskrit commentary by Raghu Nathji ; published 
by Lallu Bhai Chagan Lai .Desai, 110, Richey 
Road, Ahmedabad (1929 A.D.). Raghu Nathji, 
the fifth son of Gosain Yitthala Nath, wrote a 
commentary in Sanskrit entitled ‘Nama G'andrika’ 
on the Purushottama Nama Sahasra Stotra (one 
thousand synonyms of the name Purushottam, the 
technical name assigned to the transcendental 
deity in the ^uddhadvaita system of philosophy) 
by Yallabbacharya. The present treatise purports 
to give a Gujarati rendering of the Nama 

Candrika together with the original Sanskrit Karikas 
by Yallabbacharya. 

■ 4. ^ri Astakshara Mantrartha Nirupanam. — Commented 
S; • upon by Gosain -Yitthala Nath, translated into 

Y : Gujarati prose by J. G. Shah, M.A., on the 

; basis of the aforesaid commentary; published 

r by Lallu Bhai Chagan Lai Desai, 110, Richey 
L; Road, Ahmedabad, 1979 V.E. The initiative 

* i > ' - L formula in Pustimarga Rflf’ teehni- 

: j ; cally known as . the wg' (a formula of 

> Vi 4 e A. I. 29. ; ■ ' : ’ 
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eight words) preached by Yallabhacharya has been 
.. elucidated very lucidly in a Vivrtti (a Skt. eommen- 
tdry) by Gosain Vitthala Nath. In the present 
Gujarati edition, Mr. Shah has brought out in 
Gujarati prose the special significance attached to the 
as dealt by Vitthaleshwar in his Vivrtti. 
The original Sanskrit ^Ibkas composed by Vittha- 
leshwar panegyrizing the glory and sanctity of the 
uar have also been incorporated in this book 
along with their Gujarati explanations. 

5. VijflaptiV— By G. Vitthala Nath; Gujarati transla- 

tion published by Lallu Bhai Chagan Lai Desai, 
110, Richey Road, Ahmedabad, 1977 V. E. This 
booklet contains a literal translation into Gujarati 
of the two hundred and four devotional hymns 
incorporated under a general name Vijfiapti com- 
posed by Vitthaleshw’'ar at the time of his sepa- 
ration from Sri Nathji. The events leading to this 
separation have been narrated in a short introduc- 
tion to this book. The original text of the Vijfiapti 
has not been given here. 

6. Saundarya Padya.— By G. Vitthala Nath ; edited and 

translated by Shastri Chiman Lai Hari Shanker 
Bhatt ; published by Pusti Siddhanta Karyalaya, Lala 
Baba ka Mandir, Bhuleshwar, Bombay, 1978 V. E. 
Vitthaleshwar composed a Saundarya Padya in 
Sanskrit representing therein the form of Vallabha- 
charya and its significance for the devotees. This 
Saundarya Padya along with its two commentaries 
in Sanskrit by Gokulotsava and Sanchaura Gopaldasji 
and a Gujarati translation on the former com- 
mentary has been printed in the form of the present 
treatise. 


^ Vide Remarks on Vijfiapti App. I. 73. 
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7. ^ri Grokulesh na HasyaprasangS Athava Vaeanamrto* 
(Part I).— By Gosain Goku! Kathji ; Gujarati 
version edited and published by Dina Kihkara, ^ri 
Devak! Nandan Niwas, Railwaypura, Ahmedabad, 
1983 V.E. This is a work attributed to Gokul 
Nathji containing one hundred and seventy-seven 
religious dissertations or discourses imparted by him 
to his devotees. These discourses (Vaeanamrtas) deal 
with the various topics connected with the Marga, 
particularly with the rites, ceremonies, inodes of 
worship and the doctrine of devotional love to be 
observed by Pustim a rgly a devotees. At several 
places the virtues of Mahaprabhu Yallabhaeharya 
have been extolled in most glorious terms. Mythical 
beliefs and legends which are inevitable in such 
religious treatises also find a place here. 

The authenticity of this work has, however, to be 
tested on the basis of the original manuscript 
alleged to have been written by Gokul Nathji in 
BraJ Bhasa prose.® The present Vaeanamrta is a 
different work from the ‘twenty-four published 
Vacan.amrtas ’ by the same writer written in Braj 
Bhasa prose. The fact that it is only Part I suggests 
that some more Yacanamrfcas by Gokul Nathji have 
had to be printed, although Part II has not, as 
; yet, seen the light. With all misgivings about the 

present work it should never be forgotten that a 
major part of the literature, connected with the 
; religious movement of the Medieval Period, is still 

^ Fide Remarks OD Vaeanamrta A. II. 10, It, 12, 13 and A, 
III. 8, 16. 

* I have nob come across any printed copy of the Braj Bhasa 
version of this VaoanEmrta nor seen any manuscript copy of it in 
the Nathdwara Library. Q. , 
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lying unpublished and consequently unknown to 
scholars. Hence it would be unreasonable to infer 
anything unless a satisfactory research has been 
carried out on the works attributed to Grokul Nathji. 
These may, in all probability, provide a fresh yet 
valuable contribution to the history of Hindi 
Literature. 

8. Battisa Vacanainrta* . — By Groswami Gropikalahkaraji 

alias Mattd Lalji ; published by Lallu Bhai Ghagan 
Lai Desai, 110, Bichey Road, Ahiuedabad, 1981 
V.E. This Grujarati booklet contains thirty-two 
Vacanamrtas (religious dissertations) by Mattu Lalji 
printed: in the Devanagari Script. In the course of 
these Vacanamrtas certain Pauranie (mythological) 
legends have been narrated in support of the influence 
wrought by the unbounded devotion of certain 
devotees. Some scattered aspects of the Pusti- 
margiya Bhakti have also been discussed in them. 
It is not clear whether these Vacanamrtas have 
been reproduced from Braj Bhasa prose or that they 
owe their independent origin to Gujarati itself. 
Since a large number of Vacanamrtas written by 
PustimargTya Goswamis are to be found in Braj 
Bhasa, it may be assumed analogically that the 
original of the present Vacanainrta by Mattu Lai 
may have been in Braj Bhasa. 

9. Pustimargiya Siddhanta athava ^uddhadvaita na 

Mulatatva (in three parts). — By Patwari 

Ranchoddas Vrindavundas, B.A., LL. B. ; published 
by Pustimargiya Vaisnava Maha Sabha, 110, 
Richey Road, Ahmedabad. This book deals 
with the general principles of the Pustimarga 
on the basis of Vallabhacharya's writings 


^ Vide A. 11, 10, 1 1, 12 13 and A. III. 7, 13. 
F. 30 
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supported by apt remarks from the different 

' Upanisada and the Bhagawata. Besides entering 
into a critical philosophical discussion on the con- 
ceptions of Grod, Universe, soul, etc., the learned 
writer has devoted separate chapters to an exposi- 
tion of the importance of Bhagawat and to the 
omnipotence of Lord Krsna- fn a fresh chapter, 
the ‘Krsna C'aritra’ by Bankim Chandra Chatterji 
has been examined in the light of Biiakti preached 
by the Marga. The comparative method, how-ever, 
has not been followed. 

^uddhadvaita Siddhantah — By J. (x. Bhah, M.A. ; 
published by the author from the Vaisnava Dharma 
Maha Sabha, Ahmedabad, 1985 Y. E- This is a 
philosophical treatise on Pustimarga. It is only a 
reprint of the article with this very name embodied 
in the introduction to Part II of the Gujarati 
translation of Ana Bhasya. 

Bhakti Marganu Rahasya— Published by Muiji Nathji 
Kothari, and printed at the Gujarat Printing 
Press, Ahmedabad. This is a compilation of 
different lectures on the doctrine of devotion de- 
livered from time to time, by Goswamis Bala 
Krishna Lai, Aniruddhacharya and Kanhaiya Lai 
of Kankaroli, Nadiad and Gokul respectively. The 
various philosophical and devotional aspects of 
the Marga have been discussed in a general w^ay 
in these lectures. An estimate of Yallabhacharya 
and his career has also been made in one of these 
lectures, 

Pustipathadar^ika. — By Tulsidas Lallu Bhai Shah ; 
published by Pustimarglya Pustakalaya, Uhandhuka, 

1 1982 Y. B. This is a religious catechism embodying 


Vide Auu Bha§ya App, III, 
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thirty-three discourses on general rules or precepts 
for the guidance of the Pustimarglya Vaisnavas. 
Apart from some discussions on the broad outlines 
of the conception of Bhakti in the Marga 'the 
writer has also dealt with such general topics 
as the significance of the incarnation of God in 
human form, the necessity of unflinching faith 
in God and the importance of restraint over the 
senses, etc. 

13. Pustimarglya Vaisna VO nu Ahniba. — Written and pub- 

lished by Bhatt data Shanker Shastri, Kankaroli, 
1988 V.E. This booklet sets forth for the guidance 
of the Pustimargiya Vaisnavas the religious rites to 
be performed daily at particular hours of the day. 
Some general rules of conduct have also been incor- 
porated in it. 

14. Pustipatha Rahasya tatha Sadritu Varuana ane Hari 

Bhakta Candrika, — By Daya Ram poet ; compiled 
and published for Govind Lai Chota Lai Parekh 
by the Laskhmi Electric Press, Bombay (1930 A.D). 
This is a compilation of three different poetical 
compositions by the Gujarati Pustimargiya poet 
Daya Ram (1833 — 1909 T.E.). These are the 
devotional outpourings of the heart of a devotee. 
Their chief object is to engender and foster love 
for Lord Krsna. The first poem gives some general 
guiding principles of Advaitapurvaba Bhakti 
(self-less devotion based on non-dualistic theism) 
preached by Vallabhacharya ; the second gives a 
description of the various seasons wherein the clas- 
sical theme ‘the pangs of separation growing at 
the heart of Radha, the divine consort of Krsna,’ 
has been harped on ; the third is an inspired 
enumeration of some of the different Vaisnava 
devotees who hai||. flourished from time to time. 
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Daya Kam's works are much esteemed in (rujarati 
literature. 

15. Sri Yallabha C aritra By Lallu Bhai Pran YaiJabha- 

^ published by Moti Lai 

Lallu Bhai Parekha, M.A., LL.B., Diwan. Baria 
State, Third Edition, 1923 A.D. This is the most 
systematic biography of Yallabhacharya written 
in any language so far. It gives a chronological 
and comprehensive treatment of the incidents 
associated With the life of Yallabhacharya. This 
fact has been greatly conducive to elevate the 
popularity of the book in Gujarati. Its first edition 
was printed in 1907, the second in 1910 and the 
latest came out in 1923. The book is divided into 
18 chapters. In the introduction the writer has 
sketched briefly the political, social and religious 
conditions of India during the time of Yailabha- 
charya. A description of different tours conducted 
by Yallabhacharya with a view to propagate his 
teachings has been given at full length. There is 
also a detailed description of the religious polemics 
entered into by Yallabhacharya with the represent- 
atives of different schools of philosophy at the Reli- 
gious Convention held by Krishna Deva Raja of 
Yidya Nagar as a result of which Yallabha coming 
; out triumphant had been honoured by a Kanaka- 
bhiseka ceremony." One chapter has been 
devoted exclusively to the treatment of the broad 
principles of Suddhadvaita philosophy supported by 
some of the writings of Yallabhacharya. In a aepa- 
; rate chapter the works by Yallabhacharya have been 
enumerated with short introductory notes on them. 

^ Vide Remarks on ‘ Vallabhaoliaryaji’s Life,’ App. IV. 10. 

* Vide note on Kanakabhis§ka, A.j I. 91. 
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One great deficiency of this biography is the lack 
of scientific method. Quotations from contem- 
porary writings have not been amply given 
nor even the authorities, on which this biography 
rests, have been cited anywhere. The book seems 
to be based mainly on the Vartas*, Vacanamrtas® 
and some biographies^ of Tallabha written in Sans- 
krit. Some of the details embodied in the book 
may now and again be questioned by historical 
investigators yet its real worth cannot be under- 
estimated- It is a very useful contribution to the 
historical side of the iilarga- 

1 6. Sri Gokulesh nu Jivan Caritra^ (in two parts). — 
By Magan Lai G-andhi. B.A.; published by 
Lallu Bhai Chagan Lai Besai, 110, Kichey Road, 
Ahmedabad, 1978 V.E. This is a detailed 
biography of Goswami Gokul INathji, the fourth 
son of Vitthaleshwar and the writer of so many 
Vartas (CaurasI and others) and Yacanamrtas. 
The first part consists of twenty chapters pur- 
porting to give lengthy descriptions of Gokulesha’s 
Bala Lila, Kaumara Lila and some of his tours. 
The first two chapters deal with an account 
of the life and lineage of Vallabhaoharya and 
Vitthaleshwar in order to adjoin the connecting 
link. 

The second part is exclusively devoted to a narra- 
tion of the Mala Prasanga® incident so closely 
connected with the life of Gokul Nathji. In the 


^ App. II. 6, 7-8. 

® Vide A. II. 10. 11, 12, 13 and A. III. 7, 8. 

* Vide App. I. 91, 92, 93 and 94. 

‘ Vide A. II. 6. 7-8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and A. III. 7. 8. 
5 Videk. III. 24. 
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. course of this Mala' Prasaoga^ au iuter-view' of 
: 'Ookulesh with Emperor ■ Jahangir has been mentioned 
'Culminating in the defeat of Chiclrupa Saiinyasin and 
revocation of Jahangir’s orders. .The second 

This is the only life of Gokul Nathji in printed 
form. The writer is quite silent about the sources 
and authorities on which this biography has been 
based. The historical incidents, important as they 

^ The story of Mala Prasahga connected with Gokul Nathji 
is quite current among and finds favour with the Piistimarglya 
Vaisuavas. The story runs that a certain ascetic named Ohidrupa 
in the strain of his bigotry greatly objected to the 
wearing of rosaries made of the holy basil tree HMT) and the 

affixation of distinctive religious marks on foreheads by 

Vaisnavas. It is said that somehow this Ohidrupa Sannyasin greatly 
impressed Emperor Jahangir and became a favourite with him. At 
his instance Jahangir is said to have promulgated an ordinance 
prohibiting the wearing of TuisimalS and the use of Vai§pava Tilak, 
religious marks of Vaisnavas, in Goverdhan where stood the shrine 
of ^ri Nathji at the time of Gokul Nath. Following from this strange 
order of the Emperor most of the Vaisnavas, it is said, had begun 
to waoate Gokul and Goverdhan. Under the royal orders even 
^ri Nathji was not to be decorated with Tulsimala, etc. Gokul 
Nathji like other Vaisnavas felt very much aggrieved at this 
remorseful attack on V^aisnavism. He immediately hurried to 
Kashmir to seek an interview with Jahangir. The interview having 
been granted a religious debate was arranged between Gokul Nath 
and Ohidrupa Sannyasin in Kashmir. Gokul Nathji with his vast 
knowledge of the Vedas and the Upanisads proved far superior to 
Oliidrupa in giving arguments in favour of the wearing of a Tulsl- 
. mala and other Vaisnavite marks of devotees. Ohidrupa sustained 
a defeat in this, contest and Jahangir, not only convinced of the 
strong arguments of Gokul Nath but also of his saintliness and 
devout devotion, revoked his aforesaid orders. Since then Gokul 
Nathji was hailed most gratefully the defender and the protector 
of the faith of the Pu^timSrga which had been faced with a serious 
tonslaugh. ; : ' i M } 1 LH ; ■ • - - 
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are, have not been supported by contemporary 
writings. The Mala Prasanga, curious as it may 
seem, does not appear to be a concocted legend 
since it has a very powerful tradition behind it and 
it is more than probable that some of the hitherto 
unpublished manuscripts might have mentioned that 
incident. Besides throwing light on the historical 
side of the Marga the book furnishes new material 
for the history of the Hindi Literature. 

17. Sri Purushottamji Maharaja nu Caritra.— By Hari 

Shanker Onkarji Shastri ; published by ^uddha- 
dvaita Karyalaya, 1748, Raja Mehta ni Pol, 
Ahmedabad, 1985 V.E- This is a biographical 
sketch of the life of Goswami Purushottamji, 
the mighty scholar of the Pustimarga, re- 
nowned for his high learning and keen insight 
into the different branches of Indian philoso- 
phy. By his learned commentary on Anu Bhasya, 
Purushottamji had acted as the chief incentive to 
promote the popularity of the Marga. The 
independent writings of Purushottamji along with 
his commentaries on the different works of Yallabha- 
charya have been enumerated in the present paper. 
The book contains a description of the religious 
disputations encountered by Purushottamji with 
the representatives of other schools of religious 
thought. 

18. Sri Goverdhan Nathji na Prakatya m Varta.* — Pub- 

lished by Lallu Bhai Chagan Lai Desai, 1 10, Richey 
Road, Ahmedabad. This little treatise purports to 
relate the story associated with the divine manifesta- 
tion of the idol of ^ri Nathji on the Goverdhan Hill. 

^ This is praofcioally a Gujarati version of 6ri Nathji kl 

Prfikatya Vsrta in Braj Bhas5. Vide A, II, 23, A. III. 23. 
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It also contains a connected account of §ri Nathji 
beginning from its installation in the shrine at 
Goverdhan to its subsequent removal to the present 
site at Hathdwara in Mewar. 

^ri Krsna Lilamrta. — By Lallu Bhai Prana 

Vallabhdas Parekh ; printed at the Union Printing 
Press Company, Ltd., Ahmedabad, 1909 A.D. 
This is a detailed life of Lord Krsna closely 
sketched on the lines of SubodhinT, the commentary 
by Vallabhacharya on 6rimad Bhagawata. There 
are in all thirty-one chapters in this valuable 
treatise. Since it closely follows Subodhini it will 
be an immense help in giving a clear and correct 
conception of Lord Krsna in the Marga. 

Rasesha ^ri Krsna ane ^ri Krsna Garitra. — By J. G. 
Shah, M.A.; published by Lallu Bhai Chagan Lai 
Desai, 110, Richey Road, Ahmedabad, 1928 A. D. 
This is one of the finest works ever written on the 
life of Lord Krsna. It gives a critical and 
scientific treatment to the whole subject connected 
with the career of Krsna. There are two sections 
in this book, the first consisting of fourteen chapters 
and the second of twenty-five chapters. The second 
section of the book deals with the life of Krsna — his 
sports in Braj Bhuini wdth the Gopas and Gopis, his 
feats and ultimately his accession to the throne of 
Muttra by killing the villain king Kansa — as depicted 
in the Subodhini, the Pustimargiya commentary on 
Bhagawata by Vallabhacharya. 

The first section is specially very important and 
instructive. In it the learned writer has discussed 
at full length such general topics as the significance 
of the word Krsna, the conception of Radha as 
derived: from the ^astras, the self-abandonment of 
the Gopis, the innocence of Rasa Lila, Krsna in 
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the Vedas, so on and so forth. The arguments liaye 
been chiefly based on the authorities of the Vedas 
and the Upanisads. The writer seems to have 
exhausted all available materials on the subject and 
his inferences, which flow out of sound logic, are 
quite convincing, althougli contrary views may be 
held by different scholars on this subject. In his 
defence of Krsna’s sports^ with Gopis the writer 
holds that the Bhagawatakar Vedavyas seems to 
have depicted everything coneerning Krsna 
allegorically and that as such his sports and 
dalliance of love with the Clopis should be understood 
in the light of religious implications. 

2]. Bhakta Kavi Sri Daya Ram Bhai mi Jivana Caritra— 
By Shauker Prasad Chagan Lai Ravala ; published 
by Narayandas Parniananddas Shah, 0. P. Tank 
Road, Bombay, 1920 A-D.. This is a biographical 
sketch of the life of Daya Ram, a well reputed 
Oujarati poet of the Marga. 

22. Bhakta Eavi Sri Daya Ram Bhai nu Autara Jivana 
atliava Divya. Aksharadeha. — By Mul Chand Tulsidas 

^ The following remarks by George Grierson taken from his 
introduction te the Batsai of Bihari Lai de.serve attention on this 
subject — , 

Hence the soul’s devotion to the Deiiy is pictured by Radha’s 
self-abandoninenl to her beloved Krishna and all the hot-blood of 
oriental passion is encouraged to pour forth one mighty flood of 
praise and prayer to the Infinite Creator who wants, wil.li loving 
outstretched arms, to receive the worshipper into his bosom and to 
convey him safely to eternal re.st across the seemingly shoreless 
ocean of existence. I am persuaded that no indecent thought 
entrered their minds when they wrote these burning words ; and to 
those, who would protest as I have often heard the protest made, 
against using, the images of the lubnnarf?) In dealing with the 
most saoted mysteries of the soul, I cap only answer— ’ 

Wer den Diohter will versthen 
Muss in Dichtors Lande gehen. 


F. 3X 
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Telivala, B.A., LL. B., and Prof. Jetha Lai Grover- 
dhandas Shah, M. A. ; published by Narayandas 
Parmananddas Shah, Madhava Bagh, Bombay, 1931 
A. I). This work purports to give a critical estimate 
of Daya Ram as a poet and as a Bhakta. The 
religious thoughts of Daya Ram including his 
conception of Bhakti, Grod and Universe have been 
discussed at full length supported by the writings 
of the poet itself. Besides discussing the poetical 
merits the learned writers have also examined 
Daya Rain’s treatment of love between Radha 
and Krsna in the light of the sublime sentiment 
of love. 

Sri Nathji no Itihasa*. — Bublished by Lallu Bhai 
Ohagan Lai Desai, 1 10, Richey Road, Ahmedabad, 
1985 V.E. This small treatise is a compilation of 
different writings about ^ri Nathji. The 
(the significance of a pedestal kept near the image 
of ^ri Nathji) by Gopeshwarji and the (a 

description of the different marks on the idol of 
^ri Nathji with their significance) by Hari Raiji 
have been incorporated in the book in their original 
texts. There is also an article on Sri Nathji by 
J. G. Shah, M.A., in Gujarati and in the end a 
short historical account of ^ri Nathji has been 
narrated occasionally supported by the remarks of 
Growse and Todd., The whole subject-matter of 
this treatise is jumbled up and lacks systematic 
historical treatment. 

Pustimarga no Itihasa. — Pablished by Vasant Ram 
Hari Krishna Shastri, Raja Mehta ni Pola, 
Ahmedabad, Second Edition, 1933. This treatise 
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is a compilation of different articles coanected with 
some historical aspects of the Pustimarga, written 
by Prof. J. G. Shah, M.A., Prof. Govind Lai 
Bhatt, M.A., Ram Lai Olmnni Lai Modi, M.T. 
Telivala, B.A., LL.B., Lallu Bhai Ohagan Lai 
Desai, Vasant Ram Shastri and some other writers. 
It purports to give histoihcal sketches of the 
lives of Vallabhacharya, Vitthala Nath and Gokul 
Nathji, based on all the available authorities,* 
whether in Sanskrit, Hindi, Gujarati or English. 
The latest researches on the theory of Kanaka- 
bhiseka* and other incidents connected with the 
life of Vallabhacharya have been incorporated 
in the book. Tlie book is full of quotations from 
various historical treatises on the Marga but no 
cogent treatment has been given to them in order to 
build up a connected account of the Sampradaya 
with reference to its gradual evolution. The Gujarati 
version of the Imperial Firmans'* granted to the de- 
scendants of Vallabhacharya by the different Mogul 
Emperors has been embodied in this treatise along 
with a genealogical table of the Tilakayats (the first 
house of Acharya in the Vallabha Sampradaya). All 
possible historical resources have been utilised in 
favour of the incident of Mala Prasanga'* connected 
with Gokul Nathji and it has been argued that just 
as many historical incidents connected with the 
raids of Mahmud Ghazanavi and others find support 
in strong traditional evidences similarly the Mala 
Prasanga should be treated as an authentic historical 


Fide A. 1.91, 92, 93, 94, A. II. 21, 22, A. III. 16, 25, A. IV. 10. 
Vide Remarks on KanakSbhisSka App. I. 91, A. III. 26. 

Fide Remarks on Imperial Firmans App. IV. 11. 

Fide Remarks on Mala Prasanga App. III. 16. 
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fact- This treatise will undoubtedly be of immense 
help to a historian of the Pustimarga. 

25. Kanakabhiseka no Itihasa.’ — ’Written, compiled and 

published by Lallu Lai Chagaii .Lai Desai, 110, 
Richey Road, Ahmedabad, 1932 A.l). This is 
only a reproduction of an article on Kanakiibhiseka 
embodied in the book entitled Pustimarga no 
Itihasa. All the available material seems to have 
been exhausted in support of the Kanakabhiseka 
ceremony performed by Krishna Deva Raja Yijaya- 
nagar in honour of Vallabhacharya- 

26. Vaisnava Nareso. — Fy V. H. Shastri, Y. K. Shastri 

and L. 0- Lesai ; published by Vasant Ram Hari 
Krishna Shastri, Raja Mehta ni Pola, Ahmedabad, 
1930. This small treatise contains short biographi- 
cal sketches of some of the past and present rulers 
of Udaipur, Bharatpur, Krishna Garh and Lakhtar 
who have professed staunch faith in the Pustimarga 
and its doctrines. 

27. Tfrtha Yatra no Hevala- — By Ghandu Lai Keshava 

Lai Shah, B.A. ; published by Lallu Bhai Chagan 

Lai Desai, 110, Richey Road, Ahmedabad, 1921 
A.D. This treatise embodies a detailed description of 
different pilgrimages all over India, especially meant 
for the viustimarglya Vaisnavas. The chief seats of 
the Marga — Kathdwara, Kankaroli and others — have 
been assigned a comparatively lengthy treatment. 

28. Kamakhyadosa Vivarana. — By G. Hari Raiji ; pub- 
, lished with Gujarati commentary by Lallu Bhai 

I i ; Pran Vallabhadas Parekha, formerly Judge, Small 

: Cause Court, Ahmedabad 1910 A.D., The 

Kamakhyadosa Vivarana is a small treatise consist- 
; ; ing of 31 verses in Sanskrit composed by G. Hari 


^ Vide Remarks on Kanakabhiseka App. I 91and A. III. 24. 
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Raiji purporting to enumerate the miseries that befall 
through harbouring a love for sensual enjoyment. 
The present work incorporates the original text in 
Sanskrit and its literal translation supplemented 
with exhaustive explanatory notes in Gujarati. 

ft ' ■ . ' ft 

29. Sri Goverdhanastaka, Giri Raja Namavali and Giri 

Raja Bhusana Grantha. — The first two works are 
compositions of G. Dwarakeshji and the last one 
that of Giradhar Das ; Gujarati translation is of 
Giri Raja Bhusana Grantha only ; translated by 
Narsinghdas Bhanaji Brahma Bhatt ; published by 
Lallu Bhai Chagan Lai Desai, 1 10, Richey Road, 
Ahmedabad, 1977 V. E. This is a collection of 
three separate works extolling the greatness and 
sublimity of the Goverdhan Hill in a devotional 
strain. The first two are very small treatises in 
Sanskrit while the third one is a composition in 
Braj Bhasa chiefly in Doha and Caupal metres by 
the famous Hindi poet Girdhardas of Kundaliya- 
fame. This poem deals with the story associated 
with Krsna’s uplifting of the Goverdhan Hill in 
his attempt to protect the Gopas (cowherds) and 
their cattle from the ruinous effects of the India’s 
wrath (Indra is the God of the firmament and the 
King of the Hindu paradise). A Gujarati trans- 
lation of this poem has been embodied in the present 
compilation. 

30. Sri Vallabhakhyana * tatha Mula Purusa, — Published by 

Lallu Bhai Chagan Lai Desai, 110, Richey Road, 
Ahmedabad, 1977 V.E. This is a compilation of 
two separate works dealing with the life of Val- 
labhacharya. The first has been composed by the 
famous Gujarati poet Gopal Das and the second in 

^ Remarks on VallabhSkhyBna App. II. 28. 



■ Braj Bhasa;|erses by Dwarakesliji*- The Vallablia- 
: :: 'kbyana is a panegyric written in a lyricai strain 
' without giring . any systematic, treatment to the 
events connected with the life oi Tallabhacharya 
while the Mnla Purusa, on the other hand, gives 

a chronological description with dates and. years of 
the incidents associated with the life of Vallabha- 
charya. 
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APPENDIX IV 

Literature for the Study of the Pustimarga in Englisli : — 

1, A Primer of Anu Bhasya.* — By .Tetha Lai (foverdhan 

Lai Shah, M.A-; published by Mohan Lai Lallu Bhai 
Shah, Pustimargiya Library, Nadiad (1927). In 
this small compilation Mr. Shah has bronght out 
the salient features of the system of philosophy as 
presented in the Anu Bhasya. The writer has 
confined himself to an elucidation of the doctrines 
of Vallabhacharya without following a compara- 
tive method of examining them in the light 
of other schools of philosophy. Although the book 
does-.not claim to give an exhaustive treatment of 
the subject yet this is the first book in English giv- 
ing a complete analytical treatment of the ^uddha- 
dvaita system. In the first few chapters the writer 
has discussed critically such questions as the inter- 
pretations put on the name ‘ Anu Bhasya the 
theory of its joint-authorship, etc. 

2. Tatvadipa Nibandha^ (Shastrartha Prakarana). — 

Edited by J. G. Shah, M-A., and H. 0. Shastri ; 
published by Lallu Bhai Chagan Lai Desai, 110, 
Richey Road, Ahmedabad (1926). This is only 
the first part of Tatvadipa Nibandha, which con- 
sists of the Karikas and of the Prakas'a on them. 
To meet the requirements of students it has been 
edited with English notes and a Gujarati transla- 
tion on all the Karikas of the first chapter, Tatvadipa 
Nibandha. Tf 


^ F*de Remarks on Anu Bhasya A. I. 5, A. III. 1 , A. IV. 8, 9. 
* Vzde Remarks on Tatvadipa Nibandha A. I. 1 and A. II. 1. 
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3. ^uddhadvaita Martanda. ^—Translated and annotated 

in English by J. G. Shah, M.A. ; published 

by Pustimargiya Vaisnava Maha Sabha, 110, 
Eichey Road, Ahmedabad, (1928). Girdharji’s 
^uddhadvaita Martanda (A.. I. 80) occapies a 
prominent place amongst the philosophical works 
on the Marga. Mr. J. G. Shah has done 

a great service to the Marga by translating 
the present work in English, thus making it 
accessible to the modern students of philosophy. 
After giving a literal translation of the verses with 
short notes on difficult words Mr. Shah has appended 
his comments on them in order to make them 
perfectly intelligible. It can, however, be said that 
Mr. Shah has deliberately avoided scholastic discus- 
sions in this little book and his chief object is to 
present the book in its bare outline before an average 
student. 

4. The SujQa Gokulji Zala VManta Prize-Essay for the 

year 1915 “Discuss how far Sahkaracharya truly 
represents the view of the author of Brahma 
Sutra8.”-By M. T. Telivala, B.A., LL.B., Vakil, 
High Court ; published by Ranchordas Varjivandas 
Petladi, Madhava Bhuvan, Bombay (Second Edition, 
1928). This essay was selected by the University of 
j, Bombay for the Sujfia Gokulji Zala Vedanta Prize, 

; , 1915. Dr. Bhandarkar*, Dr. Thibeau'’’ and otlu'r 


^ Vide Remarks on Huddhadvaita Martanda A. I. 80, 88, 

< ^ 'M II. '5. ; i ; ! • . 

; : ® Dr. ' Bhuudarkar remarks— -“He (Sankara) denies his (Brah- 
man’s) being the itmterial o^use of the world. All the Sntra.s of 
EsdarSyanaj which set forth that doctrine have been interpreted by 
him in an 'entirely different way. Probably he would have set 
aside the Brahma Sutras altogether, but he could not do so, since 
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" oriental' scliolars have - long, ago oxp.ressed the opinion ^ 
that Sankara does not give a correct interpretation of 
Badariyaiia’s views in the Brahma Sutras and tluit he 
; superimposes his views on Badarayana. The writer 
of the present essay has examined Sankara’s views in 
an unbiassed manner by clearly showing that Sankara 
has at many places attributed to Badarayana such 
doctrines which possibly Badarayana could never have 
dreamt of. After this the learned writer proceeds to 
elucidate the exact significance of the Brahma Sutras 
on the authority of the Anu Bhasya, which, according 
to the writer, gives the doctrine of Badarayana in its 
true perspective.^ Incidentally the author has put 

the work had acquired an imcontested aiithoritativeness as regards 
religious truth before his time. He had therefore to show that his 
system did not go against the Brahma Sutras and therefore accept- 
ed them and interpreted them in almost a fantastic manner. Texts 
from the Dpanisads, too, which do not agree with his doctrines he 
treats similarly/’ (Vaisnavism-^aivism, p, 58.) 

^ Dr, Thibeau says : — 

The Sutras ‘do not, with /Sankara, proclaim the absolute 
identity of the individual and the highest self.’ (Introduction to 
Vedanta Sutra I, p. 100.) 

^ ‘ The spirit of Sankara’s systemds certainly pessimistic. His 
imagining the existence of in the his declaring that 

activity is f and a preference for the negative tend to 

the same oonoiusion. His rejection of Brahmanhood, and 

imagining the existence of misery in it have been the subject of 
an almost bitter remark 

Anu Bhasya PrakSs^a, 

Benares Sanskrit Series, pp.l98, 199— quotation within brackets mine, 
G.) of Vallabha’s commentator. B’rom the way in which he defines 
his conception of Brahman, by negativing everything of it except its 
existence, and declaring Brahman to be he makes it difficult, 

if not impossible, to distinguish his system from Buddhism, and it 
appears that his system has evolved in a transition period when 
the Buddhistic doctrine of void was being driven out of the field/ 
(Zala Prize-Essay, p. 93,) 
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forth the views of Ramanuja, Nimbarka and other 
commentators of the Brahma Sutras. The essay 
reflects not only the deep study and high learning 
of the author but also his great hold on the philo- 
sophical sytem of the Pustimarga. 

5. A Bird’s Eye-View of Pustimarga— By Natwar Lai Gokal 
Das Shah, B.A., Dhblka ; published by J. G. Shah, 
M.A., PustimargTya Yaisnava Maha Sabha, Ahmeda- 
bad, 1930. This is a small treatise written mainly 
with the object of throwing a rational light on the 
teachings of Yallabbacharya. In the preface of the 
book the writer remarks that pure reasoning and not 
sentiment should be the best criterion for the exposi- 
tion of philosophical systems and it must be admitted 
that the writer has adhered to this principle of his. 
The book does not enter into minute philosophical 
discussions about the different schools of philosophy 
but here and there we do meet with certain sweep- 
ing remarks on Sankara’s and Buddha’s systems of 
religious thought. We do not find any scholarly 
treatment of the subject in the work ; and perhaps 
it was not meant for that. Nevertheless the book 
will be found interesting by a general reader. The 
chapters on ‘ Behind Sri Krsna’s sports’ and 
‘ Yallabhacharyaji, A Great Reformer ’ do reveal 
some independent thinking of the writer but they 
i shall have to be weighed on historical testimony. 

The following remarks on ‘ Ras Lila’^ (circuitous 
dance) will be found interesting — ‘ Just as an illegal 
act is avoided through fear of legal adjudication, 

: ' similarly an immoral act is abandoned through fear 
' ’ of public censure. But Gopis and Shri Krishna did 

never hide their meetings and the husbands of Gopis 


i Vide A. II. 20. 
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never objected to it. Not only that, but the husbands 
of Gopis had become Shri Krishna’s friends. This 
state of affairs is a primes /acie proof of Ras Lila’s 
innocence. It was not made a subject of public 
censure. If it were to be an immoral act, the 
people of high moral sense of that age would not 
have tolerated it any more’ (p. 56). 

‘Thus the idea of realisation of one’s own true 
nature, i.e., the realisation of ‘Anand’ of within is 
behind the ‘Rasa’ sport of Sri Krishna and Gopis ’ 
(page 69). 

6. Vaisnavism, Saivism and minor religious systems 
(Encyclopaedia of Indo-Aryan Research).— By 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 1913. In the chapter 
on Vaisnavism Dr. Bhandarkar has devoted a 
short space of two pages to a discussion on the 
philosophical tenets of the Pustimarga and its 
modes of worship. Only some broad principles 
of the Pustimarga have been sketched and the 
writer’s remarks on the modes of worship prevalent 
in Pustimarga shall have to be weighed on the 
strength of the Pustimargiya literature. For in- 
stance his sweeping remark that Vallabha’s mode of 
worship was more dramatic than emotional does 
not at all seem convincing. In fact the mode of 
worship followed at the shrine of ^ri Nathji by 
Vallabhacharya was of a very simple character and it 
was Vitthaleshwar who afterwards brought in all the 
paraphernalia in the performance of the daily worship. 
The aesthetic element introduced by Vitthaleshwar 
was in conformity with the fundamental principles of 
Sevaprakara enunciated in theBhagawata and it only 
served as an impetus to the development of the 
emotional side. The following remarks by Mr. 
Telivala may be observed in this connection— 
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‘Dr. Bhandarkar’s remark was ratlier due to the 
learned scholar’s unfamiliarity with or distant 
acquaintance from hearsay evidence about the Seva- 
prakara followed in Pu^timargiya temples. Our 
own experience of the temples of Ramanujas, 
Madhvas, Godias and the chief shrines of Jagan- 
natha and Vitthala leads us to the inevitable con- 
clusion that in the mode of Krishna--worship Vit- 
thaleshwar’s position is unique and unrivalled. This 
fact was whole'heartedly acknowledged by one great 
Vaisnava teacher Swami JN'arayana of Gujerat when 
he speaks of Vitthaleshwar as the king of Vaisnava 
teachers in his "Twl, where he preaches his 
followers to follow the mode of worship as laid down 
by Vitthaleshwar. The fact is that the Sevii prakara 
was modelled to develop the finer sentiments of the 
human heart, and to term it dramatic would certainly 
do injustice to the great Acharya. Experience has 
proved that by following this Seva-prakara the 
devotees not only forgot the bonds of Sansiira 
but it helped them in feeling the living presence 
of the deity. In actual practice flaws might 
be noticed, the ideal set up by Vitthaleshwar 
, , might not be attained, but to term the whole 

; Seva*prakara as dramatic is rather an abuse of 

language.’ llntroduotion to Ann Bhasya Prakasa 
’ Raimi, p. 15.) 

7.; Indian Historical Quarterly of Calcutta, Eov.-l)ec., 

' ii': ---In this magazine there is an article entitled 
;;::‘The Pustimarga of Vallabhaeharya’ by Prof- G. N. 

; i ’ i 1 j ; ; i Bhattj M.A- This gives a critical survey of the 
: ; : \ ; Marga from a rationalistic and not sectarian (mint 

8- Proceedings of : the Oriental Conference held at 
Allahabad: in il926.“rrThere is .paper read in this 
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conference on the ‘ Double-Authorship of Ann 
Bhasya’’ by Prof-Gr. N. Bhatt, M.A., of the Baroda 
College- The theory of the joint-authorship of Anu 
Bhasya has been echoed since the time of Purushot- 
tamjij the learned commentator on Anu Bhasya. In 
the present article the writer has very ably 
supported his arguments on the authority of internal 
as well as external evidences. 

9. Sriniad Brahma Sutranu Bhasyam,^ Aol. Ill, 1st Pada 
and 4th Pada- — Edited by Mr. Telivala, B.A., LL-B., 
Bombay. Mr. Telivala'^ has incorporated two learned 
articles, one on ‘l^ri Vallabhacharya and his Aiiu 
Bhasya’ and the other on ‘Sri Vitthaleshwar and 
Anu Bhasya' in the respective introductions ot the 
two Padas (parts) of Vol. Ill, Anu Bhasya. These 
articles reveal the masterly genius and the creative 
faculty of the great scholar who was well-endowed 
with the rare talent of carrying on research work of 
a high order. The keen insight of the writer in 
different systems of philosophy and his all-round 
knowledge of the Sampradayik Gathas are fully 
manifest in both these articles. 


^ Vide Remarks on Ann Bhasya A. I. 5, A. III. 1, A. IV. ], 9. 

Vide Remarks on Ann Bhasya A. I, 5, A. Ill, 1, A. 
IV. I, 8. 

* Mr. Telivala was really a great tower of strength to the 
Pustiinarga. Mr. Woodroffe, Mr. Keith and other eminent persons 
had acknowledged the rising talents of Mr. Telivala, If he had 
Iieen spared a few years more he would have rendered a great 
d('al of Pustimargiya literature in English making it intelligible 
to universal oriental scholars. In the death of Mr. Telivala, 
who passed away at the age of 39 only, India in general and 
(he Pustimarga in particular has really lost a talented oriental 
scholar, (r. 

‘ Vide Remarks on Imperial Earmans A, IV. 11, 
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10. A Short Biographical Sketch of Shreeniad Vallabha- 
charyajee’s Life’.— By Natvarlal Gokuldas Shah, 
B.A.; publislied by Lallu Bhai Chagan Lai Desai, 
110, Bichey Road, Ahmedabad (1928). This is a 
translation into English, though not literal, of a 
book in Gujarati entitled Shri Vallabha Carit. 
{Vide k- III. 15.) But this is only an abbreviated 
edition, the original Vallabha Carit being far 
more extensive. In the introduction, the writer 
has criticised Dr. Hunter’s opinion* about the date 
of birth assigned to Vallabhacharya which, in the 
words of the writer, ‘ is absolutely groundless and a 
great lie.’ Perhaps this is the first book in English 
which gives a systematic chronological treatment 
of the life of Vallabhacharya. With all his efforts 
to be impartial the writer has not been able to 
fling aside the sectarian trait w'hich has a great hold 
on him. Quotations from different works by 
Vallabhacharya have been utilised to trace a 
history of the period in which Vallabhacharya 
flourished but they have not been supported by 
other contemporary authorities. It would have 
been better if the writer had given references from 
such original Sanskrit works as Vallabhacharya 
Caritam by Murli Dhar Das, Sampradaya Pradip 
by Gadadhar Dwivedi, etc. Even on the Kanakabhi- 
seka incident® the writer has not quoted any 
authority from the history of Vijayanagar which 
we should have expected from a modern biographer. 
We find in the book a detailed description of the 
different tours conducted by Vallabhacharya 

’• Vide Appendix 1. 91. 92, 93, 94, A. II. 21, 22, A. III. 15, 24, 26. 

* Dr. Hunter puts the birth-date of Vallabhacharya some- 
where in the year 1520 of the Christian era. 

® Vide on KanakabhigSka A. I. 91, A. Ill 24, 25. 
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in order to disseminate his teachings of non-dualistic 
theism. In the chapter portrajdng the condition 
of India during the time of Vallabhacharya, there 
are certain interesting remarks which probably lack 
historical truths. For instance, the author obseryes — 

‘ for want of sufficient might in men to protect 
the chastity of the ladies, the custom of keeping veils 
on the face when they were rarely out of the house 
came into existence’ (page 19). 

With all its deficiencies the book will, no doubt, 
prove very helpful to a historian writing on the 
revival of Bhakti Marga in the fifteenth century. 

11. Imperial Farmans’ (A.D. 1577 to A.D. 1805). — 
Granted to the ancestors of His Holiness the 
Tikayat Maharaj of Nathdwara ; translated into 
English, Hindi and Gujarati with notes by 
Krishnalal Mohanlal Jhaveri, M.A., LL. B., J. P.; 
published by the Yidyavibhaga, Nathdwara.® 
These are the royal documents or Sanads 
granted to Yitthaldas® and his descendants, from 
time to time, by the different Mogul Emperors 
beginning from Akbar down to Shah Alain. There 
are in all seventeen plates of the Farmans, the 
originals of which are preserved in the record 
office of the Tikayat Maharaj of Nathdwara. All 
the Farmans bear royal seals and have been written 


d- A. III. 24 and A. IV. 9. 

® The ‘Imperial Farmans’ is not meant for sale and its printed 
copies are preserved in the custody of the Tikayat Maharaj of 
Nathadwara. I have to express my gratitude to Mr. Krishnalal 
Mohan Lai Jhaveri, who very kindly gave a copy to me when 
I went to Bombay in connection with my research work during 
1932-33. G. 

® Vitthaldas was the second son of Vallabhacharya. He is 
mentioned with different names, t)i 0 ., Vitthaleshwar, Vitthalrai, 
Vitthalnath, Gosain Vitthalnath, Prabbu Qharana, Vitthaldas. etc. 
The name Gosain Vitthalnath is more popular in Hindi Literature, 
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in Persian characters, only the last one by Lord 
Lake contains Hindi characters as well. Tlie Par- 
mans show that Akbar was so much impressed with 
the exalted ideal and piety of Vitthaleshwar that 
he made a gift of Gokul and Jatipura villages to 
Vitthaleshw'ar. No less than four Farmans have been 
granted to Vitthaleshwar by Akbar alone. Even 
Hamideh Banu Begum, the Queen-mother, granted 
a Farman to Vitthaleshwar in 1581 A-D. bestowing 
on him the privilege of grazing his cattle on all 
lands, KhalsiP or JagTr. ® In the words of Mr. 
Jhaveri ‘ it practically gave him a (xo-fe blajtche 
to graze them wherever he liked.’ (Note, F- II.) 
This honour conferred by the Queen Mother is a 
rare instance in the Mogul history. '* 'This only 
goes to show on the one hand the great tolerant 
spirit of the Moguls and on the other tlu! high 
esteem in which Vitthaleshwar worn held. Here 
is the English version of one of the Furmans : — 
"The Farman of Jalaluddin Mohammad Akbar 
Badshah, Ghazi — 

At this time, an Exalted Farman, significant of 
good Fortune found the honour of issue, (to the 
effect) that as the Mowzah of Gokul together with 
the Guzar Ghat in the Paraganah of Mahavan has 
been settled and entrusted (given over) to Goswami 
Vitthal Rai, in perpetuity (descendant after descend- 
ant) for the expenses of the Thakurdwmr (idol 
temple), an (this) order (which should be) obeyed 
by the world has secured the honour of publicity, 

) Khalaa is “ land held immediately from Govemraent. ’’ 

’■* Jagir is “ land given by Government as a reward for s(>rviees 
or as a fee.”, , , , : 

* ‘ There are ; hardly any instances of grants made by Mogul 
Emperors being confirmed or ratified by their mothers. ’ — ^K. M. 
Jhaveri (Preface to. Imperia;! Firmans), 
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that all civil officers, Jagirdars, Karoris, Revenue 
Collectors, and Chaudharies should strive to act 
according to the Exalted Order and allow the 
above-mentioned Mowzah together with the ford 
(passage) [to remain] in the possession of the above 
said (individual) ; they should not change or alter 
it in the slightest degree, and tliey should not worry 
him wdth demands of land taxes, or imposts on 
manufacturers, or any kind of capitation tax, or 
extraordinary contribution or civil levies (dues) or 
Imperial demands, considering him absolved from 
all these. Tliey should not call for a (new) Farman 
or Parwaneh from him every year so that the 
above-mentioned person having become contented 
with his condition on account of Royal favours may 
engage himself in praying for the good Fortune 
of the (our) eternity allied kingdom. 

Written on the 15th day of the month of Khardad 
Elahi year 38 (Saturday, 26th May (O.S.), 5th June 
(N. S.) A.D. 1593, 5th Ramzan, A.H. 1001, Samvat 
year 1651).” 

Such honours themselves speak that their recipients, 
Vitthaleshwar and his immediate successors, must 
have, been men of profound learning and deep- 
Tnarkki deYOtion. These Farmans will, no doubt, 

^ It is a pity that such valuable historical documents are not 
released to the press without a certain degree of hesitation on the 
part of the orthodox section of our society. In the course of oiy 
research work, carried on at Nathdwara in 1932-33, I came across 
certain other Parmans (not incorporated in the present book) in 
manuscript form granted to His Holiness the Tilkayat Maharaja 
of Nathdwara by some Governor-Generals and Native States. Much 
valuable information can be gathered if they are also published. 
These Parmans will only enhance the respect of the FustimSrga in 
the eye of an ordinary reader. It is high time that all such 
material is published. G. 

P. SB 
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furnish some new material for the history of the 
Marga, specially of the Tilkayat Maharajas. While 
they throw a fresh light on the tolerant spirit of 
the Mogul Emperors (as the Parmans of Akbar 
were later on confirmed by Shah Jehan and other 
rulers of the Mogul family) they also give some 
valuable hints about the religious condition of India 
during the Mogul Period. Mr. Jhaveri’s historical 
notes appended to the book will be found very useful 
for a correct understanding of these Parmans. 

In the appendix is given an article on ‘ Yitthalesh- 
war and his Yidvaiimandana ’ by the late Mr. M. T. 
Telivala, B-A., LL.B., of Bombay. This article is 
mei'ely a reproduction of the introductory article 
entitled ‘Sri Yitthalesliwar and Anu Bhasya’ incor- 
porated in Aim Bhasya Prakasa Ba^mi Yol. !lll, 4th 
Pada^ edited by Mr. Telivala. The article is incom- 
plete as the learned scholar suddenly passed away on 
the 26th June, 1927. The article as it stands gives a 
critical life-sketch of Yitthaleshwar and a chronologi- 
cal survey of some of his works ; the critical remarks 
on Yidvanmandana or Anu Bhasya, which the .author 
must have intended to incorporate as is evinced by 
the title, could not be given for reasons stated above. 
12. History of Rajasthan, Yol. II — By James Todd, Calcutta, 
1879. Along with other material in this book we 
find translations into English of different copper- 
plates, granted by the Udaipur Darbar, from time 
to time, to the Maharaj of Nathdwara, conferring 
upon him a gift of a number of villages with certain 

legal rights. The original copper-plates^ are in the 


^ P*de A. IV. 9. 'i'U’*' ■■ 

*I have personally seen some of the copper-plates in their 
original when I visited Nsthdwara in 19S2-33. I have also seen a 
printed file in the private record office of Nsthdwara embodying 
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Rajasthani tongue, Todd’s remarks on these 
copper-plates are not to be taken very seriously 
unless testified by other reputed scholars, such as 
Grauri.Shanker Ojha, Vishveshwar Nath Reu and 
others, because, as we know, Todd has erred at 
many places and arrived at wrong conclusions. A 
study of these copper-plates will be found useful 
for a connected history of the Marga. 

13. Ordinary Original Civil Jurisdiction, Suit No. 218 of 
1878, High Court of Bombay*— This suit contains 
some valuable information about the legality of the 
different claims set up by the Groswamis on the 
image of Sri Nathji. The plaintiff is the present 
Maharaj Sri Goverdhan Lalji and the defendant is 
his father Sri Govind Raiji, who was dethroned from 
the Gaddi (seat) by the Udaipur Darbar as a result 
whereof this suit arose. This suit can supply 
some authoritative material about the historical 
aspects of the Pustimarga. 

English translations of practically all the copper-plates in posses- 
sion of the Tilkayat Maharaj, In spite of my efforts I was unable 
to secure any copy of that recorded file. As the file is in printed 
form I can easily guess that there must be quite a sufficient number 
of its copies. I was at first given to understand by the Maharaj 
himself that I would get a printed copy of these copper-plates but 
ultimately it seems that the Maharaj withheld it lest his political 
secrets might be out. G. 
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INTRODUCTION 
The Mahxtsoeiets 

1. The MS. of the Md aWl-Himatn.,^ t\\& text of which 
1 propose to edit, is in the State Library, Rampur, U. P. 
and bears no. 318 of (Arabic Section). It is in 

Naskh and seems to have been written by two scribes at 
least, the first of whom is a careful scribe, whose writing 
is clear and legible, and contains very few slips of very 
slight nature, while the other is less careful and makes 
comparatively a larger number of mistakes. But on the 
whole the MS. is legibly written. 

The colophon contains neither a date nor the name of 
the scribe. In the margin of folio 9b, however, there is to 
be found a note by one Shah ‘Abdu’l-Rasul which runs; — 

Jus' j |*-Ui 

Jj^^ iwiLxil 

iUlkiitj SJuw Ujj x3ji ^ Ij 

“ X^J j J^.***^I I “ X^^Xi£^.a 1 t 

“ From this it is known that G od’s recognition by those in 
Hell is clearer than those in Paradise. And the recognition 
by those in the Purgatory is the most profound. And above 
this there is the “ JWwsilmMS pZace ” which is reserved for 
one man only. And above it there is God and beyond him 
there is nothing but nothingness and complete darkness. 

“By SjiMa ‘Abdu’l-Rasul— May God enlighten his heart.” 

To this Sliah ‘Abdu’l-Rasul, I could find only one refer- 
ence in a pedigree preserved in the private collection of Baqir 

^ The catalogue and the slip bear the title “ Jfa‘Sw7- 
Himma ” which is based apparently on incorrect reading. 
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Rida Khan of Rampur. It coatams 54 folios and was 
written by the order of one Aljniad ‘All ^ah, a^ias Fida 
‘All Shah in 1250 A.H./1S28 A.D. and was handed over 
to his disciple Qurban ‘ All Shah, alias Nabi BaWisK The 
name of ^iah ‘Abdu’l-Rasul occurs ten times, on folios 
9, 12, 17, 21, 28, 29, 30, 32, 34, and 35. The whole 
genealogy runs thus 

(1) Afeimad ‘Alt ^ah, (2) Muhiammad ‘Ali Shah, 
(3) Ghulain Par, (4) G-hulam Nabi, (5) Makhduin ‘Alam, 
{%) Shah ' Abdul- Rasul, (7) ‘Abdn l-Rahman Chishti, 
(8) ^aykdi Hamid Qutbn’l-Din, (9) Pir bin Awliya, 
(10) Muhammad ‘Arif,( 1 1) Arif Ahmad, (12) Ahmad ‘Abdu’l- 
Haqq, (13) Jalalu’l-Din Turk of Panipat, (14) &iamsu’l-Dln 
Turk, and (15) ‘Ala’u'l-Dln ‘All Ahmad Sabir. 

It is known with certainty that Ssbir, the progenitor, 
flourished in the early fourteenth century, while Ahmad 
‘Ali ^ah, the last of the line, lived in the early nineteenth. 
It means that 15 generations covered the period of 5 
centuries — three generations to a century. Calculating 
on this datum, it may be asserted that ^lah ‘AbduT-Rasul 
must have flourished in the early seventeenth century. If 
the marginal note was made by the same ^5h ‘Abdu’l- 
Rasul, for which little doubt may be entertained, as no other 
person of the same name is traceable, we can conclude that 
the MS. was written in the latter half of the 16th century 
and not later than the beginning of the 17th. 

2. Another copy of the Ma'dlhl-Himam is in a 
library at Mawsil,^ which was written in 1050 A.H./1620 
A.D. This copy has not been available to me. 

,i!iThe book is ascribed to al-Junayd of Baghdad, who 
flourished in the third century of the Hij ra, and notices of 


' ’’ Da’ud OjiallpI, MaTchWi^j Mauo^l, p. 89 . 
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■whose life are to be found in the works of Ibn Khallikan 
and Yafi‘l, both of whom are reliable authorities. Their 
aGCOunts of his life are brief and also contain a few anec- 
dotes. The Sufi writers al-Qu^ayri, al-HujwIrl and Jam! 
have also given short accounts mostly of a historical 
character. 'Attar gives in his Tadhkiratu’l-Aidiyd a 
number of anecdotes and disconnected sayings of Junayd.^ 

Life OF the Ahthoe 

Abu’l-Qasim al-Junayd b. Muhiammad b. al-Junayd of 
Baghdad is said to have been a silk-merchant, for which 
reason he was known as al-Khazzdz. His father was a 
dealer in glass-ware, and so al-Junayd was known as al- 
Qawdrlrl^ and as al-Zajjdj^ also. The date of his birth is 
not known.'* He must have been born some time before 
220 A.H./835 A.D., for he was already past twenty® in 
240 A.H./855 A.D. when his teacher Abu ^awr died.® 


* There is also a book in Urdu by Muhammad Hasan Qadirl 
of RSmpur, entitled TawaVikh "A’lna-i Ta^awwuf, in which some 
space has been given to al-Junayd, but the book is a mixture of 
ignorance and whim and has no historical value. According to 
this book al-Junayd must have lived for 178 lunar years. 

* Fihrist, p. 18; al-Qushayri, p. 18 ; Hujwiri, p. 103 ; Ibn 
^allikSn, Vol. I, p. 117. 

® JSmT, p. 53. 

* ^larar, however, records it (p. 20) as about 218 A.H./833 
A.D., which is probable. Acoording to Muhammad Hasan Qadirl 
(p. 31) it was the 11th of Sha‘ban 167 A.H./776 A.D., but this can 
hardly be accepted, as it is too early and makes him live for about 
200 years. 

® Al-QushayrI, p. 18. 

® Fihrist, p. 211, but Ibn ^allikan (Vol. I, p. 3) says that 
Abu Thawr died in 246 A.H. If the latter date be correct, Junayd’s 
birth may be placed some time before 226 A.H, 
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The biographers of Junayd have credited him with 
indications of a great future before him in his boyhood, and 
a number of stories are related to prove that. To men- 
tion only one of the many, Junayd, when a boy of seven, 
had accompanied his maternal uncle al-Sari on a pilgrimage 
to Makka, where they happened to be present at an assembly 
of four hundred Sufis who were holding a discussion on 
“ Gr latitude. ” Every one of them expressed his views on 
the subject, but they could not agree on a suitable definition 
of Gratitude. Al-Sari referred the matter to his young 
nephew, who defined it in these words, Do not make 
Providence’s gifts the means of disobeying Him.” All 
present appreciated the definition and praised the boy, while 
al'Sari predicted that al-Junayd had a great future before 
him.^ 

Junayd must have been an intelligent youth to have 
acquired all the necessary knowledge of Jurisprudence in 
the prime of his life.® According to al-Qu^ayri his tutor, 
Abu ^awr, had permitted him to deliver fatwds and 
decrees even before he had completed his twentieth year.® 
He is said to have studied the system of al-Thawri’s 
jurisprudence.'* But this is highly improbable as al- 
Thawri did not live so long as to teach al-Junayd his system. 
This assumption is probably based on the confusion between 
Abu ^awr and al-T^awrl. 

When he had completed his education in jurisprudence, 
his uncle placed him in charge of Harith al-Muljisibi — 
one of those five distinguished men of that age who are 

* ‘Attar, Vol. II, p. 7 ; Yafi‘1, Vol. II, p. 236 ; JamI, p. 53 ; 
Abu’l-Palah, Shadhargt ; al-^MaDSwi, Vol. I, p, 368, 

^ QushayrI, p 18 ; Ibn Khallikan, Vol. I, p. 117 ; 

Vol. II, p. 231 ; al-ManawT, Vol. I, p. 366, 

^ QashayrI, p. 18. 

^ Ibn Khallikan, Vol. I, p. 117 \ : 
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famous as saints and theologians^ — for spiritual discipline 
and guidance in the early stages of his career. When al- 
Hari^ died in 243 A.H./858 A.D.,® Muhtammad b. ‘Ali al- 
Qassab took charge of the young Junayd,^ who also profited 
for some time in the learned company of Abu’l KuraynT.'* 
His instruction in the domain of Sufism was at last con- 
summated by his uncle al-8ari.® In quite a short period of 
time the young prot%4 had attained a position superior to 
that of his teacher, who maintained that it was possible for a 
disciple to surpass his spiritual guide, and quoted the case of 
al-Junayd as an instance in support of his statement.® 

Although fully equipped to function as a pulpit preacher, 
Junayd seems to have been too modest to adopt that pro- 
fession. Repeatedly his uncle and spiritual guide al-Sarl 
advised him to take to preaching; but every time he 
declined. In the end, however, he undertook to preach 
publicly on being commanded to do so by the Prophet himself, 
whom he believed to have seen in a dream. Once while he 
was addressing the public, a Christian enquirer came 
forward and asked him to explain the Prophet’s saying, 
“ Beware of the hetiever’s insight, because he looks with 
Divine Light.” xDIjjAj yiaij zwU iU-iy lj.Ai'1. Al- 

Junayd meditated for a minute and then offered Islam to him. 
The Christian agreed and joined the fold of the faithful-’^ 


^ These five oien were al-MuhasibI, al-Junayd, Abfl Muham- 
mad, Abu’l-'Abbas b. ‘Ata and Amr b. ‘Ubtmiaii al-Makkl 
t Shadharat), 

^ Abu’l-Falah, 

® QushayrI, p. 18. * Ibnu'I-JawizI, p. 477. 

® ‘Attar, Vol. II, p. 6 ; Qushayrl, p. 18. 

Ibid. , Hujwlrl, p. 103. 

’’ Hujwiri, p. 103 ; Ibn Khallikan, Wol. I, p. 117 ; Yafi‘1, 
Vol. II, p. 231 ; ‘Attar, Vol. II, p. 10-11 ; JamI, p. 53 ; Abu’l-Palah, 
ShadharW. 
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Junayd is said to have been very punctual in attending 
the mosque for all the five congregational prayers, so much 
so that for twenty years he never missed a single tahhlr-^ 
Besides the prescribed and obligatory prayers, he used to 
oflfer four hundred rak^ats a day as supererogatory prayers, 
and carried on this practice continually for thirty years. 
Once he was asked how he had attained that saintly position 
and reputable honour in the world. He made no reply, 
but pointed to the place where he had wmrshipped God for 
thirty years. ^ 

Al-Junayd made thirty pilgrimages to Makka on foot.® 
For twenty years he took food only once a week.* It must 
have been the closing years of the eighth decade of his life 
when he had to face the worst, and that he did, unlike 
worldly men, boldly and cheerfully. At the time of his death 
Muhammad al-Hariri® asked Junayd to express his dying 
will. He said, “ After I am dead, wash my body, put my 
corpse into a coffin, offer prayers and bury it.” All the 
persons present were touched by the remarks and began to 
weep bitterly. Abu Muhammad asked him if he had any 
thing else to add. “ Keep the food ready,” replied Junayd, 
“ as rich and sumptuous as if at a wedding feast, so that 
those who carry my bier may not go hungry after their 
return from the grave-yard.”® 

Then al-Junayd resumed to recite the verses of the Holy 
Qur’an. Abu Muhammad said to him, “ Show mercy and 
do leniency to your soul.” He replied, “ Have you ever 
come across any one more needy of God’s mercy than 


; : ’ ‘AttSr, Vol. II, p. 10. 

^ Al-Qushayri, p. 19, 

5 Ibn Khallikan, Vol. I, p. 117, 

' '( , ! ^ AhManSwI, Vol. I, p. 267. 

; ■ : Al-^a‘ram, p. 100 : Abn’UPalah calls him al-Jazirl. 
® Sha'rSni, p. 100. 
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myself? Then he began to recite the Qur’an, and when 
he had completed it once, he began it again from the 
beginning. When he had reached the seventieth yerse 
of the second Sura, al-Baqara, he breathed his last. It 
was late on Friday that he died and his burial was delayed 
till the following morning. Thus he was buried on Saturday 
in the famous grave-yard Shuniziyya in old BagMad by 
the side of his uncle and spiritual guide al-Sari al-Saqati.^ 
There is a difference of opinion regarding the exact 
date of his death. Al-Tafi‘i places it in 298 A.H-/911 
A.D., though he considers 296 or 297 as possible.® 
Ibn Khallikan gives 297 and 298.'* According to .lami it 
was 297, or 298, or 299.*" 

.Tunayd’s chief disciples were Shibli ; Abu’l-‘ Abbas b. 
Surayj (a Shafi‘i, jurist),® Abu ‘All al-Daqqaq ; ® and Abli 
Bakar al-Wasip.® He never seems to have put on the 
coarse garment of the Sufis. Once somebody objected to his 
wearing the gown of theologians. He met the objection 
by saying, “It is the burning of the heart, and not the 
coarse garment, that counts.”® 

A few anecdotes so often mentioned by Junayd’s bio- 
graphers may be found interesting and helpful by way of 
illustrations of his thought and ways of life. 

Once a person offered him a purse of 500 Dinars. 
Junayd asked him if he had any thing besides that money. 


^ Abu’l-Palah, 

^ Ibid.] al-Qu^ayrl, p. 19 ; Ibn Khallikan, Vol. I, p. 117; 
‘Attar, Vol. II, p. 35-36. 

® Yafi‘1, Vol. 11, p. 231. 

* Ibn Khallikan, Vol. I, p. 117. 

® Nafahat, p. 53 

® QushayrI, p. 19 , r 

® ‘Attar, Vol. II, p. 9 
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On the man’s replying in the affirmative, he asked him if 
he required any thing more. “ Tes ” was the reply. 
Thereupon Junayd returned the money to him, and said, 
“ Although I do not possess any thing, yet I require nothing; 
while in spite of your having something you require still 
more. Therefore, you are better entitled to keep this money 
with you than any body else, as you need it more than any 
one else. ”V 

Once a thief stole away Junayd’s shirt, and went to 
the market to sell it. Junayd happened to pass that way, 
and recognised his shirt while a broker was bargaining 
with the thief. The broker asked the seller in good faith 
to produce some one to prove that the shirt belonged to 
him. A man came forward and testified that the shirt was 
the vendor’s property. And lo! the testifier was no less a 
person than Junayd himself.^ 

Junayd was accustomed to keep a rosary in his hand. 
Once a person remarked that he had passed the stage 
when people required rosaries. He replied, “ The rosary 
has been a means of my approaching God ; and it will 
be unfair on my part to discard it after reaching the final 
goal.”* 

Junayd had an intense desire of having an interview 
with Satan. His wish was after all realised when once 
Satan appeared before him in the garb of a saint. Junayd 
asked him why he had not prostrated himself before Adam. 
“ God alone is worthy of being worshipped. This was 
the reason why I did not prostrate myself before Adam,’’ 
was the reply. Junayd seemed to be satisfied wdth this 
answer at first ; but after a while his inner self prompted 
him to say : “ Thou art wrong. Hadst thou been an 


^ ^a'rani, p. 99 ; ‘ AttSr, Vol. II, p. 16. 

® ‘ Attar, Vol. II, p. 18. 

® Ibn Khallikan, Vol. I, p. 117 ; Yafi‘1, Vol. II, p. 231. 
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obedient servant, thou wouldst have carried out His 
orders.”^ * 

Once Junayd noticed a stout and sturdy man begging 
for alms in the streets. He felt disgusted at this and 
thought the man must be too lazy to take to work. In the 
night he saw in a dream that he was offered a dish of 
human flesh and was asked to eat it. He refused the 
offer, whereupon he was informed that traducement and 
eating human flesh were equally condemnable. When the 
morning dawned, he hurried to tender his apologies to the 
beggar. As Junayd approached him, the beggar recited 
the following verse of the Qur’an “ And it is He Who 
accepts the repentance of His servants and forgives their 
evil actions.”® 

Once, while passing through a street of Baghdad, 
Junayd heard a slave-girl singing these lines : — 

j> ^ s 

v.^AjL}| caAs 

■-AHiJl Oy^l ilSy-S"'! 

aJ s.pjO dlj’L^ 

“When I say: ‘The separation has presented to me 
the garments of distress,’ thou sayest (to me): ‘ Were there no 
separation, love would not have been sweet.’ And when 
I say : ‘ Love has burnt this heart (of mine),’ thou sayest : 
‘It is with the flames of love that heart is brightened’. And 
when I ask : ‘ What sin have I committed thou sayest in 


^ HujwM, p. 104. 

* Sura 42, 24. 

® ‘ Attar, Vol. II, p. 16. 
F. 35 
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reply: ‘Thy very existence is a sin with which no sin 
can be compared.”’ 

This was enough to throw Janayd into ecstasy. A 
short while after, the master of the slave-girl came ont 
of the house and offered the girl to him. He accepted the 
offer with thanks, declared the slave-girl free, and introduced 
her to one of his friends, who took her in marriage, b 


Junayd’s Mystic Theoey 

All the authorities are silent on this point, but Junayd’s 
sayings and writings and the anecdotes connected with his 
life-story afford a fair field of information in this connection. 

A close study of his writings and of his sayings that are 
found scattered throughout the Sufistic literature leads 
one to the inevitable conclusion that he was more a pious 
devotee than a mystic. Hor twenty years he never missed 
a single congregational prayer and was unfailingly present 
in the mosque at the first call to prayer ; he made thirty 
pilgrimages to Makka on foot ; everyday he used to offer 
four hundred raka^ats of prayer. All these things lead one 
to the same conclusion. He believed in practice, rather than 
in theory. “One’s share in this world,” says he, “is in 
proportion to one’s endeavours for it, and in the next world 
one will get as much as one strives for it.”^ He seems to 
have possessed a correct notion of Fate and Destiny, his 
motto being : “Keep yourself busy with your undertakings, 
and do not think of what is to happen.” He always 
exhorted the people to adhere to the right path of Islam. 
“There is no way to Hod,” he used to say, “except to follow 
in the footsteps of the Prophet.”® That he attached great 

; i 1 IbniKhallikS 0 , Vol. I, .p. 117; Yafi'l, Vol. II, p. 232; Abu'l- 

/i'llATho 1 ,■ - ’■ ^ 

1 Ibnu’l-JawzI. n., K)-ll • al-ManSwT. Vnl L n EftQ 
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importance to a sound knowledge of the and the 

Traditions and to strictly following the orders and injunctions 
of those religious sources is evident from his sayings like 
the following:— 

(1) “One, who does not attend lectures on Traditions 
and has never been in the society of Faqlhs, misleads his 
followers.” b 

(2) “One, who does not memorize the Qur'an and 
does not narrate Traditions shall not be followed, as our 
creed is based on the Qur'an and the Traditions.”® 

(3) “The and the Traditions are two lamps in 

the light of which one may go along the path safely.”® 

(4) According to Junayd Muslim mysticism lies in 
“constant hunger and abstention from the world, and not in 
a complicated discourse.”* 

(5) “Ecstasy busy in search of knowledge is better 
than knowledge sunk in ecstasy.”® 

In short, he seems to have combined in himself the 
qualities of a theologian and a Sufi. He talked in terms of 
theology but practised asceticism. He used to put on a theo- 
logian’s costume and would take food only once a week.® 
He laid so much stress on the study of the Qur'an and the 
Traditions, but wrote on Mysticism alone, and believed in 
the miraculous powers of saints-’^ Although he was a 
distinguished disciple of Abu Thawr, yet instead of evolving 
a juristic system he founded an order of mystics, called 
Junaydis after him.® 


* Al-ManSwI, Vol. I, p. 367. 

® Ibid.- Abu’l-Falah, ShadharUt, 

® ‘Attar, Vol. II, p, 8. 

^ QushayrI, p. 19. 

® JamI, p. 53. 

® Al-Manawl, Vol. I, p. 367. 

’’ Junayd, Jlfa'SH, Chap. IX. ® Hujwlri, p. 104. 
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In later days this Bystem was termed as Sahw, 
"‘Sobriety” as against the “Drunkenness” of Bayazid.V 
These terms %Yere applied in contradiction do denote that 
the people of Sahw used to follow the precepts of Islam as 
laid down in the hooks of religion, while others were 
absorbed in deep meditation and hence in communion 
with God. 




CRITICISM OF THE BOOK 
A. Title op the Book 


As already stated, the catalogue of the State Library 
of Ram pur gives the title of the Book as Ma dul’l-Himma- 
The book, however, opens with these words 

“Praise be to God who has heightened the 

aspirations of His true friends,” whicli contain the figure 
thus hinting that the title should be ' Ma ali% 
Himam-' This is supported by the words (i) jg-kt ^kj 
jv*io ^5lUx!^ “He knows the heights of the gnostics’ 
aspirations,” (ii) x*4J| bUT v-aL«oi “that I write 

a book on the heights of aspiration,” and (iii) [jjS'b L*Ai® 
y ^ iAp “of what we have related 

in this book of the heights of aspiration and its nobility.” A 
more conclusive proof of this assertion than all these passages 
; , is the concluding passage of the book in which the scribe 
' says; ibfR oUT “the end of the book 

, ' Madli^l-Bimma.” 

' \ I ' - : Thus the first word of the title is i¥a‘drLand not Mdani. 
\ As regards the second part of the title there is again a 
ii difference of opinion. According to the scribe of the 
. Rampar MS. it is i/imma , (in singular), while according to 


1 : ‘Attar, Vol. II, p, 5. 
f. lb. 


4 


MS., L la. 
Ihid, f. 19a. 
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Junayd himself,* the scribe of the Mawsil MS.,® and Haji 
Khalifa it is ffimaw (in plural). I, therefore, regard it as 
instead of jffiOTma. 

B. Authenticity of the Book 
Scribes of the Rampur and the Mawsil MSS. along with 
Haji Khalifa^ ascribe the book to Abu’l-Qasim al-Junayd, 
while Ibnu’l-Nadim, the earliest and the most reliable'* 
authority, ascribes no book to him.* This omission on the 
part of Ibnu’l-Nadim creates some doubt about the authenticity 
of the MadU and its ascription to Junayd. This doubt is 
strengthened by the study of the text itself. There is one 
quotation from Abu Bakr al-Wasitl® who was Junayd’s 
disciple and who survived him for more than twenty 
years; and there is an anecdote of Hammad al-Qura^i 
who was a younger contemporary of Junayd. Similarly 
there are quotations and anecdotes of Sari introduced in a 
way that shows that the writer had no relation with him, 
while as a matter of fact Junayd was his nephew and dis- 
ciple. On the other hand we find that he devotes a full chapter 
to an account of Bayazid, and showers praises on him, All 
these facts go to prove that the book was written by some 
one else in the name of Junayd, and a long time after him. 

Allowing due credit to these objections one may say 
that the text contains the anecdotes and sayings of persons 
who had preceded Junayd or were contemporary with him, 
a fact which leads one to believe that there is a probability 


^ Junayd, dl-Maq^ad, f. 78. 

^ Da’Cul OjiallpI, MaJApltat Maw§il, p. 89. 

® Hsji Khalifa, Vol. V, p. 613. 

^ On the other hand he mentions the Amtlmlu'l-Qur%n and 
the ,Sas3’«7 by another Junayd, and describes Abu’I Qasirn al-Junayd 
as a “talker on the subject” {aUFihrist, p. 186). 

® MS. f. 9b. 
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of its being written in the days of Junayd. And as long 
as the authorship is not contested and the real autlior, if there 
be any, is not known; we cannot but ascribe it to tiie famous 
Muslim saint Junayd of Baghdad. As regards the omission 
on the part of Ibnu’l-Nadim it may be explained thus. Most 
probably the book remained for some time in the form of 
notes by the author which were not known to anyone 
but a very few of his disciples, and it was not till after the 
death of Ibnu’l-Nadim that those notes were given the 
shape of a book. This omission is, however, sufficient 
proof of the fact that no book had been publicly ascribed 
to Junayd till about the end of the 4th century of the Hijra. 
Also the manner in which Sari has been mentioned in the 
book indicates that the book was arranged and edited by some 
one long after the death of al-Junayd. Taking all these 
facts into consideration, one is led to believe that the book 
was by al-Junayd, although it was arranged and published at 
a later date. 


: Another Work asoribbd to al-Junayd. 

; : - * I was surprised to find another book, al-Maqsad ila’Udh 

; ' ascribed to another al-Junayd al-Hanafi of Baghdad, by Haji 
' i .' ' ! Khalifa but I venture to think that al-Maqsad and the 
^ ‘l .Ma'dli were written by one and the same man, and, after a 
' i careful study of the materials available tome, I cannot but 
■ ! 'say that both the books are by the famous saint. Abu’l-Qasim 
; : al-Junayd of Baghdad. 

, / , ' ' A MS. copy of al-Maqsad is in possession of Mawlana 

; Qutbu’l-Blnj'Abdu’l-'Wali of Firangi Mab-all, Lucknow, who 
very ’kindly ; placed it at my disposal for a short period. 
It consists of 79; ff. and contains an interlinear translation 
; ^ f ; ' of the| Apalji^ itext- ! Lika ith© , Ma''dBy it comprises , of ten 
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chapters and the ninth chapter is devoted to a desGription of 
Bayazid’s ascension'. The last lines of the book, which led 
me to conclude that it was also written by the author of 
the i¥a‘a^z, run as follows : — 

iS^ 

yyl^UiJt ^jyiXvc uAjLU ^>vfl lui Ls^O U 

h 

i 

— ^hw xJJj pLAjI xjyiii |«-^5 

C. Impoutanob of the Book 

The earliest known work on Islamic mysticism is 
Kitdhu’l~Luma‘ by Abd Nasr Sarraj who died in 378 
A.H./988 A.D- Next to it come the Hilyatu’l-Awliyd by Abu 
Nu‘aym of Isfahan who died in 430 A.H./1039 A.D., 
al-Bisdla of al-Qi^iayrl written in 437 A.H./1046 A.D., 
and the Kashfu'l-Mahjiih of al-HujwIri who died in 465 
A.H./1073 A.D. All these books excepting the first were 
written in the fifth century of Islam (1010 — 1107 A.D.), and 
the first named book was written in the last quarter of the 
fourth, i.e., 985 A.D. onward; while the MadU was written 
in the third century of the Hijra (816 — 913 A.D.), i.e., about 
80 years before the earliest known book. Moreover it was 
written by one whq is an acknowledged authority on the 
subject. The book, therefore, holds a high rank in the 
history of Islamic mysticism and its theory. It provides 
sure grounds and satisfactory data to investigate the develop- 
ment of Muslim Mysticism. 

Besides the antiquity of the book, its importance lies 
in its comprising the theories of Junayd, one of the greatest 
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Sufis of Islam, who is unanimously called Shaykhu’l- 
Mashd'ihh “Chief of the Chiefs,” and Bmjyidul-Td'ifa 
“Lord of the Party.” At the same time it gives a correct 
and vivid idea of the mysticism that was in vogue in those 
days. Consequently the theories the modern scholars have 
framed about Sufism will have to be modified and changed 
accordingly, as the angle of vision suffers a change after 
the study of the 

The book also introduces mystics and Sufis of that 
age the importance of whom has been overshadowed by their 
successors, and consequently their memory has gone into 
oblivion. Their works and words, which have been recorded 
in the book, will help us to widen our range of vision in the 
field of early development of mysticism. 


It'! ill! 
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D. Summary OF THE Book 

The book contains ten chapters, which bear the follow- 
ing headings : ■ 

I. Of Grades of Aspiration and the different kinds of 
people in them. 

IT. Of one who feels contented with the Lord regard- . 
less of this world and the here-after. 

III. Of the Jealousy of Allah (Holy and Exalted is 
He), regarding His pure ones and His favourite lovers. 

; , IV. Of the Youthful vigour of the Gnostics with Allah, 
the Mighty, the Great. 

I i ! V. Of the manly courage of the Gnostics with Allah 
and the heights of their aspirations. 

VI. Of the Charity of the Gnostics, their ways and the 
heights of their aspirations. 

{Vll. Of Whatever is necegsary for every one who desires 
to talk in the idiom of the men of aspiration, 
i VIII. ! ; Of the Excellence of the utterance of the Great 


And V the Leaders of! Guidance regarding the heights of 
’aspiration.: : i ||ji; 1 1 , 1-:; I ^ 
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IX. Of the utterance of Abu YazTd al-Ristainl (May 
God’s mercy be on him), his good days, and the heights of 
his aspiration. 

X. Of tlie State of the secret evils of self-delusion 
and conceit. 

What the author proposes to say is briefly this. All 
the people of the world may be divided into three kinds, 
viz., those who are people of this world, those who are of 
the next, and those who are devoted body and soul to the 
worship of God. Again there is another division of the 
people who worship God, first those who worship Him for 
fear of Hell, secondly those who worship Him in hope of a 
happy abode in Paradise, and lastly those who worship 
neither for fear nor for favour but for His love. It is 
obvious that Junayd as a true mystic should give preference 
and allot a high rank to the persons who devote themselves 
to the worshop of God for His love alone. 

He adds : “ One who is fortunate enough to receive 

favours from God, should not communicate them to the 
worldly men but remain silent and quiet, and keep what 
favours he receives a secret. Every one should adapt himself 
to the circumstances, and one should not use a language 
unintelligible to the addressee and a subject beyond his 
understanding.” 

In support of these theories he has quoted sayings and 
anecdotes of the Sufis who had preceded him. 

It must be noted, however, that the work has certain 
shortcomings. The author has quoted freely the sayings of a 
number of Saints but in mentioning the authorities for them 
he has unfortunately been not careful. In his narration one 
almost invariably fails to find the chain of the authorities, 
and has to be content with the name of the first in the link. 
He always begins with “It is related” which does not by 
any means seem definite enough. Besides this he does not 
seem to have taken the trouble of sifting the evidence 
F. 36 
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thoroughly. Again and again one comes across such anecdotes 
as one has reasons to disbelieye. As an illustration may be 
quoted the story of the Caliph, Abu Bakr, who is admittedly 
the first of all the Muslims to join hands with the Prophet 
when he had commenced his mission. But Junayd says that 
Abu Bakr was asked about the means of his attainment of 
the high position he holds, in reply to which he is made to 
state that before he joined the fold of Islam he had observed 
that the then Muslims were divided into two classes ; either 
they were after this world or after the next, while he himself 
desired to have communion wuth God alone, and \vas thereby 
able to attain the glorious position he held.* This story 
reflects that at the time Abu Bakr joined the fold 
of Islam there were numerous Muslims. But this is not 
a fact. ■ 

A similar story is related about Husayn, the son of 
‘All b. Abl Talib. According to Junayd’s version of it, he 
was studying a book with Abu ‘Abdillah, a companion of 
less repute, and had to rectify a mistake.^ This seems 
highly incredible, as no written books w'ere in vogue in 
those days. 


AUTHORS AND DIVINES WHOSE NAMES 
\ OCCUR IN THE TEXT. 

i 1 1 n! 1 \ 

: i; ‘ Abdu’llah b. ‘Abdn’]-‘AzIz al-‘UmarI heard Traditions 
from Ibn Tiwala, an unknown person as a narrator of Tradi- 
tions.® i He used to pass his time in grave-yards, and upon 
joeing asked why he did so, replied : : “ A grave is a great 
Warner; and seclusion provides a good protection for faith.” 


He 'died in 184 AiH^SOl A.I). at the 

. ; : ; ; I f ■ 8 ■ Al-MankVt, pi 236.’ ' 

' 'A p., 396.; 


age of 66.'* 
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Abu ‘Abdillah, a companion, an authority of al-Bukhari 
in his al-Adahiil-Mufrad and also in the of Abu 
Da ud- ,, There is another companion of the same 
who appears as an authority in the Sunan oi al-Nasa’l.^ 

Abu ‘Abdillah Sa‘id b. Yazid al-Nabbajl, belonged to 
the first generation of Sufis such as Dhu’l-Yun and 
Ibrahim b. Adham-^ Thus he must have flourished during 
the first half of the third century of the Hijra. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Musa® al-Wasiti, known as 
Ibnu’l-Fargliani, was a disciple of al-Junayd of Baghdad- 
After having travelled extensively through niany lands, he 
finally settled at Merv. It appears that he wanted to 
develop his faculties to enable him to perform miracles, 

but was admonished by al-.Tunayd who sent him a letter, 

i ' 

commencing with these words : 'ilUl ^ sD| UUlMfc “May 

(xod keep you and us away (from miracles).” He died some 
time before 320 A.H./9.fl2 A.D. Abu’l-‘Abbas was his 
disciple. 

Abu Islyaq al-Sijistani. Not mentioned in any of the 
sources. 

Abu Sa‘ld Abmad b. ‘Isi, known as al-Kharrdz, “ the 
Cobbler,”® an inhabitant of Baghdad, was a disciple of 
Muhammad b. Mansur of Tus, and had also enjoyed the 
company of Dliu’l-N m of Egypt, Abu ‘Ubayd, al-Sari al- 
SaqatT and Bisd^r al-Hiti-® He died in 286 or 287 A.H./899 , ; 
or 900 A.D.'" 


^ Ibn H ijar. p. 427, There also appears (only once) the same 
Kunya in Abu Da'uO’s Fad u'l-Afij^r, but as Ibn Hajar points 
out, it is an inourreot reading for Abu ‘Ubaydillah. 

® JamI, p. 60. ® Hujwlrl p. 122; J^inJ, p. 112. 

* JamI, p. 112. ® Hujuvlrl, p, 114; Janil, p. 49. 

® al-Sha‘ranI, p. 107 ; Jami, p. 49., , 

'' al-QuAayrI, p. 23 ; al-Sha^ranl, p. 107. 
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Abu Sulayiimn Abdu l-Rahniaii 1). Aguuad b. ‘Atiyya 
al-‘Ausi al-Darani,* a i-esident of Darayya, a village in the 
suburbs of Damascus,® was a disciple of Ma‘a^h h. Jabal 
and used to accept a view after careful scrutiny according 
to the Qur'an and the Traditions.® He was called 
Raifhdmil-Qidub, “ the Perfume of the Hearts.”'’ Yafi*! 
places his death in 205 A.H./S‘2l A.D.,® while al-Manawi® 
and Jaml^ give 215 A.H./831 A.D. as the year of his death. 
Ibn i^allikan gives both the dates.® He was buried at his 
native place.® 

Aljmad b. Harb,’« born in 176 A.H./793 A.D. at 
NishiTpur, heard Traditions from the contemporaries of 
Sufyan b. ‘Uyana, and was considered to he one of the 
Abdal.’* His spiritual guide was Yaljyii b. Yabyil.” 
Traditionists regard him as a weak, though not altogether 
rejeotable authority. Ibn Kidam lived in his company. He 
died in 234 A.H./849 A.D. when he is said to have been 
58 years old.** 

. i = Al-‘Ala’ b. Ziyad, a Tdhit, is said to have heard Tradi- 
tions from ‘Imran b. ^usayn, Abu Hurayra, Ma‘adh b. 
Jabal, Qatada and ‘Ubada b. al-§amit.*® Once a person 
informed- hiin that he had seen in a dream that He- (Al-‘Ala’) 


Al-Qushayri, p. 15; Ibn ^allikSu, Vol. I, 271 ; but JSmI 
(p,:27) omits the word Ibn between ’Abdu’l-Rahuiaa and Ahmad. 

; i . Yali‘l, Vol- II, p. 29 ; Ibn Klia llikSa, Vol. I, p. 276; Jatnl 
tp. 27) ^ves the name of the place as DarSn. 

’ : ; i ! ‘Attsr, Vol. I, p. 236. * Ibid. 

5 i ; j I ‘ 5; Ysk'I, Vol. n, p. 29. ® Al-ManSwI, p. 426. 

• i t I 7 ijsmi, p. 27. * Ibn aalliksn, Vol. I, p. 276. 

■ ; ®iNot^ to be oonfounSed with his ooatemporary Aiimad 

BEKargstn,' a ridh merohaat of Ni^tpur. See ‘Atpr, Vol. I, p. 241. 
I ^ I * AI-DJj^habl, Vol. i, p. 427" 

' j } D'; ‘Attar,' Voi ‘ li p.; 24^ ■ ^ : > : , , , , , . , ; > ^ ; 

i , , f Ai-mahahi;,|y(ii i, p. 42 ,. , ■ ' , ■ ' ‘ 

' ; i i ; Aba Nu ayts; j.®.,. i ' 
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had entered the paradise- “ It Avas a Satanic dream,”* 
replied al-‘A.la’. According to another version of the same 
story al-‘Ala’ betook himself to a small chamber where he 
wept for three days. Then d^asan of Basra got the door 
opened, and asked him to rejoice and not to be sad-^ He 
died in 94 A.H./713 A.D.^ 

Bayazid al-BastamI, Abu Yazid Tayfiir b. ‘Isa h. 
Surdshan,'* an inhabitant of Bastam, a town in the suburbs 
of Qumas, the frontier town ofjChurasan on the ‘Iraq side,’’* is 
very much respected by Sufis ; and al-Junayd has devoted 
one full chapter in the to an account of his life,® and 

in a full chapter in al-Maqsad he gives a full description of 
his ascension.'* Bayazid died at the age of 73, in 261. 
A.H./875 A.D., or in 264 A.H./878 A.D.® 

Abu Wuhayb Bubhll b. ‘Amr al-Sayrafi of Kufa® attend- 
ed the lectures of Ayman b. Nabil, ‘Amr b. Dinar and ‘A sim 
b. Abi’l Najwad.' ® He died circa 190 A. H./806 A. D.’ ^ 

Abu Sulayman Da’ud b. Nusayr al-Ta’i* ’ heard Tradi- 
tions from ‘Abdu’l-Malik b. ‘Uniayr, ‘Urwa b. Hisjiam and 

^ Ibid., fo!. 194; al-Sha'iSai, p. 41 ; al-ManSwI, Vol. I, p. 246. 

Al-Junayd, Ma'Ull (MS) p 17 ; Abu Nu aym, fol. 195. 

® Al-ManSwI, Vol. I, p. 246. 

Sam'anI, fol. 81a; Ibn ^allikSn (Vol. I, p. 240) inserts in the 
chain of lineage “ Adam b. TsS b. ‘Ali” after TsS, but this cannot 
be correct, as he himself says that BayazTd’s grandfather was the 
first of the family to embrace Islam. 

5 Ya6‘i, Vol. II, p. 173. ' • 

® Al-Junayd, MaUli'l-Himam, chap. IX. 

’ Al-Junayd, al-Maqsad ilallah, chap. IX. 

® Ai-Qu^ayrl, p. 14; Ibn Khallikan, Vol. I, p. 240 ; Yafi T, 
Vol. II, p. 175 ; Jaral, p. 38 ; al-ManSwi, Vol I, p. 422. 

“ Hasan, p. 67 ; Ibn ^Sk'r, Ypl, I. p. 82. 

ibn Shgkir, Vol. I, p. 82. 

^^Ibn Qutayba. p. 176 ; Ibu Khallikan, Vol. I. p. 177 ; Ibn Hajar, 
p. 117 ; Jam! (p, 28) has ‘Nasr’ which appears to be a rai^print for 
‘Nu§ayr,' 
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al-A‘ina8h; and narrated them before Ibn ‘JIliyya, Isljaq 
al-Saluli, Abu Ku'aym and Mus‘ab b. al-MuqaddaiiiA In 
fiqh he was a disciple of Abu Hanifa and was not on 
good terms with Abu vYusuf, because of the latter’s 
appointment as the Chief Qadi.’ He was one of the 
greatest ascetics and jSabib Ra‘i was his spiritual guide.® 
Bis mother left to him a legacy of 20 dlndn^^ or HOO 
dirhams"^ 'which he spent in 20 years.® He died in 162 or 
165 K.R./nB or 782 A.D.’’ Ibn Hajar gives 160 A.H./777 
A.D. also as the year of his death.® , 

Dhu’l-Xun al-Misri, Abu’l-Payd® '^^awban (surnamed 
_Dhu’l-Nun) b. Ibrahim' “ 'was born at Ikhniim,'' a town in 
upper Egypt, and took his permanent residence at Nuba.' ^ 
He heard traditions from Malik b. Anas, al-Lay^ al-Misri, 
Ibn Luhaya, Fudayl b. ‘Ayad, Ibn ‘Uyayna and Aslara 
al-I^awass. ' ® He was a disciple of Shaqran al-‘Abid,'* 
though Jami would have us believe that he received his 
light direct from the archangel Sarapheb' ^ Al-Hasan b. 
iMue'ab al-Nakh i, Aljmad b. Sabbal> al-Fayyinni and Ta’i 
obtained Traditions from him.'® He died in Dhuri-Oa‘da 


^ ^ Al-Manawl, p.l85. 

i ® Hujwlrl, p. 88 ; JSral, p. 28. 

: ; ; ; » Qushayrl , p. 12 ; Hnjwirl, p. 87 ; ‘Attar, Vol. I, p. 219; Jar I. 

Mpj28. 

j j J i ; I *, Ihii. ; ‘Attar, Vol. I, p. 2'27. 

, s ' ; s Ihn ^allikan, Vol. I, p. 177. « See notes 4 and 5. 

• : ; ’ ■ YafiT, Vol. n, p. 35; Ibn l^lalikan, Vol. I, p. 177; a1-ManawT, 

p. 162; Jatnl, p. 28. 

Ibn Hajar, p. 117. , ® Jftnil, p. 23. 

Quslmyrl, p. 8 ; Ibn ^allikan, Vol. I, p, lOl ; al-ManawI 
, Vol. I, p. 384 ; Jami, p. 23. 

. ! Ai Abu/l-gal.ah>i : ShfiMarOti , , ■ , . . 

■ ; ; , C p JSttiT, .!>.! 2S.’ m; b ‘ ; isf' Al-ManawI, VoL I, p. 384. 

v-’j;KibnmiaHik^4,|^Qi:,^p. no. , 
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245 A. H./860 A. D.’ (according to some in 246 or 248)® 
and was buried at Qurafat-al-Sughra.® 

Abd Muhammad^ al-Fath al-Mawsili’s father’s name 
was either Sa‘id* or ‘Ali.® He was a contemporary of 
Bishr al-Hafi (wlio died in 227 A.H.) and Sari al-Saqatl 
(who died some time after 250 A. H.), hence the date of 
his death cannot be 120 A.H./758 A.D. as given by 
al-Manawi.® The scribe has written the word X3U on the 
margin which appears to be a mistake for In fact 

he died in 220 A.H./835 A.D. 

Hamid a1-‘Arif. All the authorities are silent about him. 
Hammad al-Qurashi. Tliere have been two persons of 
this name. One of them, who died in his SOth year in 
201 A.H./817 A.D.’^ was a traditionist- He, therefore, 
cannot be the person meant in the text. The other Abu 
‘Arnr Hammad, who was contemporary with al-Junayd 
and a resident of Baghdad, w'as a Sufi.® It seems, 
therefore, very probable that he is the person meant in 
the text. ■ ' 

Al-Hasan al-Basii, Abu Sa^id al-Hasanj wms the 
son of Abu’l-Hasan Yasar,® (a client of Zayd b. Thabit 
al-Ansari)’° and Khayra (a clientess of Umm Salama, the 
Prophet’s wife)' ", and had enjoyed the company of several 
Companions, 70 of whom were those who had attended 
the battle of Badr.' ‘ Ho w'as noted for the fluency of his 


^ Ibid . ; Sarn'Snl, fol. 22a ; Qashayrl, p. 8 ; al-ManawT, al- 
Kawakih, Vol. I, p. 390. 

® Ibn Khallikan, Vol I, p. lOl. 

® ShahanT, p,98. * al-ManawI, Vol. I, p. 270. 

® JamT, p. 33. * Al-Manawi, Vol. I, p. 269. 

’ Ibn Hajar, p. 101. ® Jaml, Nafahat, p. 62, 

® Al-DhahabI, Vol. I, p. 245; Ibn lOiallikan. Vol. I, p. 128 ; 
Ibn Hajar, p. 87. 

Ibn Kha llikan. Vol. I, p.:128. ‘Attar, Vol, 1, p. 25, 
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language,’ and is aceused of relating traditions on apocryphal 
authority.® Zabbiin b. aI-‘Ala,® Shay ban b. ‘Abdu’l- 
Raljinan* and Wasil b. ‘Ap, the founder of the MAtazilite 
sect, were his disciples. He died of diarrhoea on Thursday, 
the 1st of Rajab 110 A H./lOth October 728 A. D.® 

# Al-Hasan al-Tawajirl. All the authorities are silent 

about him. 

Ibn Sirin, Abu Baler Muljainmad b. Abu Tlinara 
■ Sirin, commonly known as Ibn Sirin, was born in 33 
. A.H./655 A.D.^ Sirin was an inhabitant of Jarjaraya, 

• whence he came to ‘Ayn Tamar where he was made a 
war captive, and ultimately a war slave by the famous 
general of Islam, ffiiaJid b, al-Walid- Sirin fell in the 
lot of Anas b. Malik who promised to set him free, if he 
paid him 20,000 or 40,000 dirhems.® Ibn Sirin’s mother 
Safiyya was a clientess of Abu Bakr al-Siddiq. 

Ibn Sirin was a great traditionist and related Traditions 
; to Qatada b. Da‘ama, Khalid and Ayyub® on the authority 
of the Companions Abu Sa‘id al-^iadri, Ibn ‘Umar, Ibnu’l- 
‘Abbas, Abu Bakra,’®Abu Hurayra, Tmran b. Husayn, 
Anas b. Malik” and ‘Abdullah b. al-Zubayr. He was 
a cloth-merchant, and on account of the defect in his sense 
of hearing, was known as “the Deaf”.” He 

^ Al-DhahabI, Vol. I, p. 245 ; Ibn Hajar, p. 87. 

^ Ysfi‘i, Vol. I, p. 230; Ibn &allikan, Vol. I, p. 128. 
i ! A Yaqnt, Vol. IV, p. 217. •* Ibid. j). 

® IbnKhallikan, Vol. I, p. 128 ; Ibn Hajar, p. 87 ; al-ManSwI. 
.Il:’ Voljl. p. 179. 

Ibn Qutayba, p, 103; Ibn Oalliksn, Vol. I, p. 453; Ibn 
Hajar, p. 323. 

i Ibn ^allikSn, Vol. I, p. 458; Sha rk Majanl, p. 308. 

* Ibid. : ; , ® Ibid. Ygfil, Vol. I, p. 223. 

Abu Nu'aym, Vol. I, fol. 368. 

1 ' Ibid ; Ibn §mlllkan, Vol I, p. 453. 

: Ibn Qutayba, ps. 103; Ibn KhallikSn, Vol. I, p. 453, 
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had had SO chiklreTi from one wife, of whom only ''Abdiillali 

survived him.^ A spendtliriffc, that he was, he always 

stood in debt, and for his inability to pay off his debts he 

had even to bear the hardsliips of iinprisonment. ‘ | 

He died, at the age of 78, on the 9th of Sha wwal IIOA.H./ ; 

18th January, 729 A. D., a hundred days after the death 

of his contemporary al-Hasan of Basra.® A]-Yafi‘l and 

al-Manawi do not seem to be correct when they assign him an 

age exceeding eighty.® i 

Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Adham b. Mansur, belonged 
to the tribe of Banu ‘Ajal, a elan of Asad; Avhence 
he derived his riisha, al-‘Ajali.'* It is also said that 
he belonged to the tribe of Tamim, whence he derived ; 

the nisba, al-TamhnI.® He was a prince of Balkh and ' 

was born at Makka where his parents had gone on a 
pilgrimage. At the time of his birth his mother prayed to 
God to make him a righteous person.® He narrated traditions I 

to Abu Ishiaq al-Qarari, Baqiyya and Shaqiq of Balkh on the | 

authority of YazTd al-Ragga shi , Yahya b. Sa‘id ai-Ansari and j 

Malik b. Dinar. He enjoyed the company of Fudayl b. 

‘ Ayad and Sufyan al-^awri; and lived on what he earned [ 

by cutting wood and keeping gardens, and used to take ; 

food every fourth day.® He learnt under Abu 

‘ Ammara Habib b. Hamza al-Zayyat al-Kufi (80-1 .bfi or 
168 A.H.)® It is a credit to him that al-Bukhari accepts | 

traditions on his authority in his book, al- Adabiil-Miffrad, 
as also Tirrai^ii in his SunanA ® He died in 161 A.H. /778 

^ iftW; YaB'I, Vol. I, p. 223. 

® Ibn Qutayba, p. 153; Ihn Kh allikSn, Vol. I, p. 453;Yaruh, 

Vol. I, p. 232 ; al-MfinSwI, Vo]. I, p. 285 ; Shar^ Majan%, p. 308. 

® Ys6‘l. Vol, I, p. 233 ; al-Manfiwi, Vol. I, p. 286. 

^ Ibn Hajar, p. 15 ; al-^skir, FawGt, Vol. I, p. 3. 

® ® ^jikir, Vol. I, p. 3, MajUat. p. It. 

^ Al'ManSwi, Vol. I, p. 144. ® Ifiid. 

® Ygqut, Vol. IV, p. 151. Ibn Hajar, p. 15, 

F. 37 
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AD ' or 162 AH./779 A.D.» The year 166, ae given 
b} Jami , is^ probably a mistake for 1 62. He was buried 
m an island in the Mediterranean Sea.^^ It is also said that 
m his last days he migrated to Syria,' and died at Jubayl ® 
a village m the suburbs of Damascus. 

. ‘Abdillah Ja‘far al-Sadiq b. Muhammad 

" f-Tvu ^"y^ J-^bidin ‘All b. al-Husayn b. ‘Ah- b. 

Abi Tabb was born in 80 A.H./700 A.D. « His mother 
I mm was the daughter of Abu Bakr’s grandson 

y im Muhammad and grand-daughter of ‘Abdu’l- 
.n! narrated Traditions to the two Sufy^s,! 
Ik andQattan on the authority of his father al-Baqir 
Urwa, Ata, Nafi and al-Zuhri.^ Ar-Bulhari accepted 
Traditions on his authority in his book, Khalq Af dlWlhad 

ut not in hm - while other writers on the subject 
have accepted them on his authority, and included them in 
heir 10 The^fa consider him to be their sixth 

Imam, and the major portion of their Traditional Literature 

a -Ku6, al-Dabbak b. Mukhallad'Aand Jabir b. Hayyan 

collected Ja'far's works in a book 
of 1000 folios comprising 500 booklets,' were his disciples 


' Jgmf, p. 28 ; Shark Majanl, p. 6. 

* IbnHajar, p. 16 ; Abu’l-PalSh. Shadharm 

p. 28. 

* Ibn Shakir, Vol. I, p. 3. 

® Shark MajUm, p. 6. 

® Ibid, p. 46; Abu’l-Palah, Shadharat. 

' Al-Manawr, Vol. I, p. 170. 

® Sufyan al-T1hawarI and Sufyan b. ‘ Ujayna. 

- ® Ibn Hajar, p. 68. 

'* Ibid ; al-ManawI, p. 170. 

u‘. vT' P- 272. 

Tafi I, Vo), r, p. 304 ; Abu’l-Pflls];i, ^i^arSt. 
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He died in his 68th year in 148 A-H. /766 A-D.’ and was 
buried in al-Baql*, the famous grave-yard of Madina,® 

Abu’l-HariA al-Lay^ b.Sa‘d b. ‘Abdu’I-Eahman a!-Fahnii 
al-Misri was born at Qarqashanda, a village in Lower Egypt,® 
in 94 A.H. /714 A.D.'* He heard traditions from ‘Ata,® 
Ibn Mulayica,® Nafi‘,and al-ZuhriA Shafi‘i testifies that he 
was a greater jurist than Malik b- Anas.® He held the 
office of Qadi,^ and died at the age of 8H in 176 
A.H. /792 A.D.^ According to Sam‘ani he died in the 
month of ^a‘ban 174 A.H. /791 A.D,® at Fustat.® Ail 
the compilers of the Traditions accept them on his 
authority.® 

Abu Yaljya Malik b. Dinar al-Basri, a client of Banu 
Saraa’ b. Luwayy al-Qura^T,® heard Traditions from Anas 
b. Malik, Husayn, Ibn Sirin, Qasim b. Muljammad and Salim 
b. ‘ Abdi’llah.^ ° He lived on whatever he earned from 
copying the Qur’an.” He died in 131 A.H. /749 A.D.’’® 
Al-Manawi gives 181 A-H.^® It appears that was 

probably by mistake substituted for AS by the scribe. 


^ Ibid. ; Ibid. ■, al-ManawI, Vol. I, p. 173 ; Ibn i;iajar, Taqrlb, 
p. 68 ; Amir Khwnn<i,Iiawdatu’l-8afU\ p. 16 ; Sharfy MajUnu p. 46. 
^Ibid. 

" Sam‘ani, fol. 434 b. 

^ Abu’l-Palah, 

® Bid; Yafi'i, Vol. I, p. 369. 

" Yaa‘1, Vol, I p. 369. 

’’ Ibid . ; Ibn Hajar, 311 ; Abu’l-PalSh, Shadhardt. 

® Ibn Hajar, p. 311 ; Abul-Palah, ShadharUt. 

® Ibn lOiallikan, Vol. I, p. 440. 

Abu Nu'ayra, Vol. I, fol. 427. 

Ibn ^allikan, Vol. I, p. 440 ; Abu’l-PalSh, Shadharm. 

’ * Ibid. ; al-Sha'rSni, p. 43 ; Ibn Hajar (p. 344) gives circa 130 ; 
Abu’l-Palah, gives 128 A. H. 

” Al-ManawI, Vol. I, p. 277. 
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Abu Ja far Muljammad b. al-Sabah al-Bagbdadi al- 
Dulabi was born in 150 A.H./767 A-D.^ and studied 
Traditions under ^urayk and his contemporaries^ and died 
in 227 A.H. /842 A.D.® He also compiled a book of Tradi- 
tions under the title of Sunan Saghir^ It seems that he is the 
peison mentioned in the text, although there are two persons 
besides him bearing the same name. One is Muljammad b. 
al-Sabah al-Jarjarai* included among the traditionists only, 
and is, therefore, excluded- The other is Muhammad b. 
at-Subh, who died 130 A.H. /748 A.I). at Kufa, but 
he cannot be the man referred to, because al-Manawi'* says 
that he related Traditions from the Tabi‘T8, while he is not 
included among the narrators of Traditions in any of the 
sources. It is possible, however, that 130 is a mistake for 


230. in which case he may also be identified with al-Dulabl. 

Abu Bakr (or Abu ‘Abdillah) Muljammad b. Wasi* al- 
Azdi was a reader (gari) of the Qur’an and his title was 
Zaynul-Qiirrd\, “Ornament of the Readers.”® He saw a 
large number of the Tdbi% and obtained Traditions from 
them. Among them were Mutarrif b. ‘Abdi’llah b 
^il^iir al-‘lmm (d. 95 A.H.).® Ibn Sirin, Salim al^ 
^atfanl, Abdu’llah b. al-Samit and Abu Burda.^ He 
narrated Traditions on the authority of Anas b. Malik also.® 
He spoke very little and mostly remained quiet, and used to 
put on coarse woollen garments.® Ibn Hajar,® Yafi‘l^® and 

: ; ' Sajar, p. 823. * Abu^l-Palali, Sha^arat. 

® Ibid . ; Ibn Hajar, p, 323 ; Sam'snl, fol. 233 b. 

■ ' Al-ManSwl, VoJ. I, p. 288-90. 

. , ® Abu Nu‘aym, Vol. I, fol. 404; YaQ'T, Vol. I, p. 259, al- 
Manawl, Vol. I, p, 286, 

, ® Ibn Hajar, p. 340, 

. ■ Abu Nu'aym, Vol. I, fol. 409. 

; ! ®; Al-ManSwI, Vol. I, p. 288. 

' ® Al-Sha‘ranl, p. 42. 

Yifl% voi.4, p.:259. ^ . 
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Aba’l-Fala^^ record his death in the year 123 A.H./ldl A.D., 
while Ibn Qutayba^ and al-ManawI® put it three years 
earlier in 120 A.H./739 A.D. 

Ummu’l-Khayr Rabi‘a, daughter of Ismi^il ai-‘Adawi ai- 
Qaysi of Basra, was a clientess of ‘Ali ‘Atiq^ who had 
bought her for six dirhems after her parents’ demise.® She 
was born about 65 A.H-/675-76 A.D- As long as she 
remained in the service of ‘All, she used to work for him in 
the day and offer prayers in the night. Once he awoke and 
saw a flash of celestial light falling upon her, so he set her 
free the next morning-® Muhammad b. Sulayman, who 
was a rich man and was reputed to have hoarded up 80,000 
dirhems, asked her hand into marriage. But she rejected 
the offer and wrote to him: “Asceticism in the world keeps 
the body comfortable and the desire of the world begets 
sorrow. It is your grave, get prepared for the Besurrection. 
Do not be an object of your legatees’ wish who want to 
distribute your heirloom- Observe fast in this world, and 
break it when you die. If God bestows upon me wealth equal 
to yours or more than that, I will not like to he i)usy but with 
Him. Adieu.’”’ There are anecdotes which show that 
Rabi‘a was of an advanced age before al-Hasan al-Basri died. 
It seems, therefore, probable that her death occurred in 135 
A.H./753 A.D.® and the year 180® or 185® is incorrect. 
She was buried at al-Tur,® a village in the suburbs of Nisibln. 

^ Abu’l-Palah, Shadharai. 

Ibn Qutayba, p. 164. 

® Al-Manawl, Vol. I, p. 288. 

^ Ibn ^allikan, Vol. I, p. 182; al-Manawi, Vol. 1, p. 106, 

® ‘AttSr, Vol. I, p. 60. 

® Ibid., p. 61. 

’’ Ibid., p. 66 ; al-ManawI, Vo). I, pp. 195-96. 

® Ibn^allikan, Vol. I, p. 182 ; Ya6T. Vo). I, p, 281; Alm’l- 
F’alali, ShmdharUt 

® Al-Manawi, Vol. I, p. 199. 
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Rubah b. ‘Amr al-QaysT flourished during the second 
century of Islam,* and used to pass his time mostly in 
weeping.^ He lived on saltish bread only,® and used to 
say, Too much of meat hardens the heart, and the wise are 

not to look aftor thsir bBlly 

Aj ^•^'^’^'^’'isayn) Sari al-Saqatl b. 

Mug^allis al-Siqi was a disciple of the saint, Ma‘riif al- 

Kar^H,^ and heard Traditions from Pudayl, Haytjmm ‘Air 
b. ^urah, Abu Bakr b. ‘Ayyash and Yazid b. HamnVand 
related ‘^lem Before al-Junayd, Abu’l-‘ Abbas b. Masruq and 
bra .m al-Mab™,.. His death ooeurred sometime between 
251 and 2o7 A.H./865 and 871 A.D. There is much differ- 
enoe of opmion on this point. Al-Sha'ranl gives 261 A.H. 
alone.' Ibn aallikan gives 261, 256 or 267 A H as the 

867 A.D. Considering the comparative merits of these 
authorities, 2i)3 A.H. seems to be the correct dale. 

7, “ a“ in fixing the 

week-day of his death^ Jaml writes that it was Tuesday 

the 30th, while Ibn iAallitan gives 6th' “ of the month of 

Ramadan. He was buried in the Shuniziyya, the famous 
grave-yard of Baghdad.* ° 

Aba ‘Abdi’llah Sufyan b. Sa'Id b. Masruq al-Tliawrl 
belonged to th e tribe of W b. ‘Abd Manat, whence he 

* Al-ManSwI has not given any dates, but has included h;= 
aeoount among the second century men. Besides. al-jnn,jd says 

that^hewssoontemporm-ywithEabraolBasrai „■* Main MS. 

‘ ' ^I-Manawl, Vol. I, p. 190. « p 191 

'> < aS,“- 86 1 A.-Manaw.,V„,.l,pp, 3,3.88. 

■ — . P - Ibn :^allikan, Vol. I, p. 200. 
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Yaa'i, Vol. II, p. 15S ; Jami,p .36 
Jainr, p, 86. 

: Ibn. i^^balliksn, vol. I, p. 200. 
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derived his wisSa al-^awrl.* A story is current that once, 
when entering a mosque, he first put his left foot on its 
floor instead of the right whereupon a divine voice called 
him llmwr “ a bull.”® This can hardly be anything but 
a fable. He obtained Traditions from his father (d. 126 
A.H./744 A.D.),^ and from Simalt b. Harb® (d. 123 A.H./74] 
A.D.),® ‘Amr b. Murra al-Kamali® (d. 118 A.H./736 A.D.),^ 
Abu Ishaq ai-Sabi‘i® (d. 129 A.H./747 A.l).),r ai-Am^h® 
(d. 147 A.H./765 A.D.),® and Ibn Jurayj (d. 150 A.H./767 
A.D.);^® and narrated them before al-Awza‘i® (d- 157 
A.H./774 A.D.),^ ^ Muljammad b. Ishaq and Malik b. Anas® 
(d. 179 A.H./796 A.D.).^^ Sufyan had evolved a system 
of jurisprudence ; but it did not survive him long.^® He 
died in 161 A.H./778 A.D. at Basra. He had no issue, 
therefore his sister inherited the 150 Dinars he had left at 
the time of his death. ’ ® 

Abu Ayyub Sulayman al-Khawass obtained traditions 
from Sa‘ld b. ‘Abdu’l-‘AzTz^ ® and died in 162 A.H./779 
A.D.*’’ Ibn Hajar mentions numerous Sulaymans with the 

* Ibn Qutayba, p. 170; Ibn ^allikan, Vol. I, p. 210. 

® It is considered bad manners to begin an act -with the left 
hand or foot. 

» ‘Attsr, Vol. I, p. 88. 

* Sam'ani, fol. 117 a; Ibn Hajar, Taqrlb, p. 149. 

® Yafih. Vol. I, p. 345. 

Ibn Hajar, p. 160. ’ Ihid, p. 288. 

» Ya6X Vol. I, p. 345 ; Ibn J^llikan, Vol, I, p. 210. 

® Ibn Hajar, p. 288. Ihid, p. 246, marginal note. 

“ Ibid, p. 2m. 76. p. 344. 

Shark MajUni. p. 217. 

“ Ibn Qutayba, p. 170 ■ YaB'l, Vol. I, p. 347 ; Ibn Khallikin, 
Vol. I, p. 210; Ibn Hajar, p. 15; al-^a‘ran!, p. 54; al-ManSwI, 

Vol. I, p. 209 ; Abul-Paiah,aa^rS#. 

** Ibn Qutayba, p. 170. 

“ Al-ManawT. Vol. I. p. 211. 76acf;p. 212, 
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kumja, Abu Ayyub ;* but none of them can be identified 
with affiawais. As regards Sa‘id b. ‘Abdu’l-‘AzIz, Ibn 
Hajar records his death in 167 A.H./784 A.D.® 

Abu Muhammad Thabit b. Aslam al-Bunanl belonged 
to the Bunana tribe, which took its name from a woman 
Bunana who was a clientess of Sa‘d b. Luwayy b. \^ia)ib, 
to whom she had borne children.® He heard Traditions from' 
the Companions, Ibn ‘ Umar, Ibnud-Zubayr and Anas 
and narrated them to ‘Ata b. Rubah, Qatada, Ayyub, Yunus 
b._ Ubayd, Sulayman al-Taymi, ?umayd, Da’Qd b. Abu 
Hind, All b. Zayd b. Jad‘an and al-A‘mash.® The date of 
his death is variously given as 123® and 127, T while Ibn 
Hajar^ says that he died sometime after 120 A.H.® 
Thawban al-Ha^imi was a client of the Prophet. After 
his death Thawban migrated to Syria and died at Hims 
(Emessa) in 54 A.H./673 A.D. Al-Bukhari in his al-Adabu’l- 

Mufrad and al-Muslim in his have related Traditions 

on his authority.® 

Abu 5afs Umar b. Salama al-Haddad was a blacksmith 
ofM^apur. In the prime of his youth he fell in love with 
a girl, and retired into a jungle lest his love-story may be 
known to people. He became a disciple of al-Hiri (?) and 
had enjoyed the company of al-Abiwardi, and died in 264 
A.H./878 A.D. or 267 A.H./881. A.D.^ « 


^ Ibn Hajar, pp. 156 flf. 


Ibid] p. 147. 


Samani, fol. 91; Abu'l-Palah, Shadharat ; QEmua. 


Abu Nuaym, Fol. I, fol. 396; al-ManawI, Vol. I. p. 169. 

Abii^l-Palah, SJia^arUt, s 

Yafih, Foil, p. 259; al-ManSwI, Foil, p. 168- Abu’l- 
Palah, SAaeiAarSf. 


: ^ ; Al-DhahabI, Vol. I, p. 168; al-ManSwI, Vo!. I, p. 168. 
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ma‘1li’l-himam of al-junayd 

Aba Zakariyya Yaljya b. Ma^adh al-BazI was a pulpit 
preacher, and was, thereforOj known as al-Wa‘iz, “ the 
Preacher.”^ His brothers Isina‘i! and Ibrahim were also 
ascetics.^ He was an optimist; while his namesake Yahya 
Zakariyya was a pessimist.^ He died in the month of Jumada 
I,^ 258 A.H./872 A.D.^ atNishapar.® 

Yusuf b. Asbat heard Traditions fronval- Th awrf, Za’ida 
and Mukhallad b. Khalifa ; and related them to al-Musayyib 
b. Wadihi and ‘ Abdullah b. Hasan al-Antaki.’' He inherited 
70,000 dirhems which he did not spend on his person, 
but earned his livelihood by weaving palm-leaves, and for 
forty years he put on ragged clothes.® He died in 192 
A.H-/808 A.D., when there were left bones only in his 
body and no flesh.® 


^ Ibn Khallikan, Vol. II, p. 224 ; al-Sha'rSnl, p. 94. 

* Ibid. 

® Hujwirl, p. 98; ‘Attar, VoL I, 298. 

* Ibn KhallikSa, Vol. II, p. 224; Abu’I-Falalj, ShadkarUt. 

^ AI-Mangwi, Vol. I, p. 459; Abu’l.Palah, Sh adharSt. 

® Hujwiri, p. 99; JSinl, p. 38. 

’ lbid., p. 323. 

» ‘Attar, Vol. II, p. 76. 

® Al-Manawi, Vol. I, p. 323 ; al-Sha'ran! (p. 7 1) writes that 
he died some time after 190. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION 
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JASWANT SAHAI MATHUR, 

Hesecirch ScholciTj Philosophy ■ Depciriffzf^ut, 

Unwersity of Allahabad, 

TIME 

Time is one of tlie most important problems in the 
contemporary thought. It is a question which is being 
tackled by philosophical mathematicians 
Introduction. Dedekind and Cantor and by mathe- 

matical physicists like Lorentz. Einstein formulated his 
own theory which is by far the most discussed theory of 
modern times. 

We know time through events. One experienced 
event is later than the other just as one seen object is at 
the right of another. Relations as given in experience 
connects events of chiratim, and not moments. We are 
not aware ot emfty time or of events without duration, 
momentary events, abstraction and intellectual construc- 
tion. That is to say, we are not aware of time directly 
as we are aware of other things. 

How are logical propositions related to time ? There 
are of course eternal truths which are independent of time 

T i m and timeless rela- 

Logic. ^ tions of timeless objects. 2x2 is equal 

to 4 is a proposition which is indepen- 
dent of time and the truth of which is eternal. There are 
other kind of propositions also, such as hypothetical as- 
serting temporal relations between classes of events. Such 
propositions contain essential reference to time, but not 
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to any particular time. There are yet a third kind of 
propositions which assert the occurrence of particular 
events, and which seem to be true at certain times and 
fall at all other, though this is not really so. We are not 
directly aware of time as we have already said and hences 
in dating events we only date other events. 

There have been many philosophers who denied alto- 
gether the reality of time. Some of them have taken un 
T) r+ argument against the reality of time 

denid ^ ° ^^ich turns on the distinction of past, 

present and future. They assert that the 

past and the future do not exist, and the present is a mere 
point without duration. It is supposed that that which 
occupies no finite duration cannot be real, and this dis- 
poses of the present. An argument of this kind is used 
by Leibnitz against absolute time, though it would 
presumably apply to events just as well. McTaggart 
argues that every event is past, present and future; and 
that the attempt to avoid the incompatibility of the predi 
cates by saying that the event has been future, is present, 
and will be past, involves a vicious circle, or a vicious 
in nite regress. Time is infinite and continuous. This 
characteristic of tmie also leads some philosophers to deny 
Its reality. Infinity is very often confused with endless- 
ness. Leibnitz based his main argument against the 
absolute theory of time on the fact that if it were time 

there might be a period finite or infinite before any event 
; j ; i ; > • happened. 

fu . question of rate-measurer 

that led Newton to the theory of absolute time. According 

Measurement of ^-b^olute time flows uniforml.)^ 

duration. Ihis statement is thoroughly obscure. 

. ^ Time cannot be said to flow, it would 

mean that time changes, and this would make time con- 
sist; of a series of events in time. This leads on to pure 
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absurdity. Wb cannot understand what Newton meant 
by uniformity. 

It would be worthwhile at this place to mention in 
brief the historical speculations about time. To the 
G-reeks we owe much less with regard to time than ■with 
regard to matters of philosophic or scientific speculation. 
This may be ascribed to the late development of dynaraics ; 
the Greek approach to the problem was mainly by way of 
astronomy. Zeno’s celebrated arguments have important 
bearing on change and continuity and Plato’s Timmus also 
has the merit of distinguishing time from what is in time. 

St. Thomas Aquinas discusses time and change with 
some fullness. He draws a distinction between the time 
in which angels perform their acts and that in which men 
and matter operate. The time of angel is discreet and 
that of man is continuous. 

In modern philosophy the men who have most con- 
cerned themselves with time are Leibnitz and Kant. 
Leibnitz argued strongly for the relative view of time in 
letters to Clarke who represented Newton and the absolute 
theory. His arguments turn mainly on the identity of 
indiscernibles and the principle of sufficient reason. 
Leibnitz carefully distinguished duration from the rela- 
tion of before and after, and he compared duration to the 
extension of matter. Leibnitz’ view is that time is a system 
of possible positions of possible events related by before, 
after and simultaneous with. He holds that all possible 
worlds must be in time, though, of course, the temporal 
relations of the actual world are contingent. 

The absolute theory of time has never had much 
philosophic support. Perhaps the best arguments for 
absolute time and space are to be found in Bertrand 
Russel’s Principles of Mathematics. They do not seem to 
be conclusive, and their author has latterly taken much 
more realistic view. 
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Locke Berkeley and Hume insisted that the notion of 
time comes from the succession of our idea. But they 
never made it clear how their temporal relations are 
connected with the time that is used in Physics. 

Time plays more important part in Kant than perhaps 
in any other. In the Aesthetic he tries to prove that it is 
a form of intuition, the form appropriate to the internal 
sense. In Dialectic Kant has antinomy about time. In 
Analytic time plays the part of mediating categories. 
Kant’s critical solution of his own antinomy is that the 
infinity involved in time is not actual infinite. 

It is also necessary to mention among others the 
recent philosopher Bergson in whose work time nominally, 
at any rate, plays an important part. Bergson holds that 
the attempt to treat time as similar to space is a perverse 
one philosophically, it may work well in dealing with dead 
matter, but it shows its falsity in Biology, in Psychology 
and Philosophy. He also finds fault with the mathe- 
matical method of the continuum as applied to time; he 
admits that it is internally inconsistent but denies that it 
describes what anybody really means by change and 
motion. Bergson’s most characteristic doctrine belongs 
to the subject of change rather than to that of time. The 
problem of time continues to trouble the post-Kantian 
philosophers, and there are idealists of the school of 
Bradley and Bosanquet who believe that time is in the 
Universe, whereas on the other hand the Italian school of 
philosophers like Croce and Gentile believe that Universe 
is in time. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ACCOUNT OF RELIGION 

Such writers as Stout and Ward, maintaining what 
may be called the classical traditions, are in principle 
neutral upon what may be called the fundamental question 
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of the validity of religion and the realities upon which 
it rests. In their emphasis upon ego and its direct appre- 
hension of values they may indeed be called apologist.s for 
religion, since it is exactly here that they challenge the 
presupposition upon which the destructive theories of 
psycho-analysts and their allies rest. 

Unquestionably James writes as an apologist for 
religion. His “ Will to believe ” is far more bracing than 
a multitude of devotional treatises. “ I wisb to make you 
feel,” he says, “ that we have a right to supplement it 
by an unseen spiritual order which we assume on trust, i f 
only thereby life may seem to us better worth living again.” 

Dr. E. B. Holt has successfully gone back to Tyndall 
or to Aristophanes and explains that all man’s conscious- 
ness, volition, desire, and the rest are really movements of 
particles, or of currents of energy in the world about him. 

Watson says that upon the advent of Behaviourism it 
(religion) is ‘ being replaced among the educated by experi- 
mental ethics.’ 

The psycho-analysts have developed the attack on more 
serious lines, claiming to show in the men tal ‘process of 
projection a natural origin for religious symbols and 
beliefs, and at the same time their transitory and unreal 
character. 

For Freud, with mechanistic hypothesis, all this is 
illusion, and the future which he foresees for religion is 
that man should be set free from this ‘ fantasy-structure ’ 
which is only the product of his weakness and fears. 
“ Religion is comparable to a childhood neurosis.” 

Jung denies religion of to-day. He goes further in 
seeking the origin of the divine figures. He traces them 
back not to the infantile situation in the family, but what 
he calls the ‘ historical collectim psyche ’ or the racial un- 
conscious. It is rather a difficult conception to under 
stand. 

F. 39 
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Another form of the psychological attack is to be 
found in the rather numerous body of writers who, from 
various points of view, regard religion as purely a social 
phenomenon. Ames, for example, defines religion as “ the 
consciousness of the highest social values,” and declares 
that we must dispense with the ‘ rigid distinction between 
the natural and the supernatural, between the human and 
divine.’ Line between morality and religion is obscure 
and tends to vanish completely. Similarly Patten identi- 
fies religion not with morality but with the social reaction 
against degeneration and vice. 

FAITH AND WORSHIP 

The defence of religion by logical arguments has 
proved singularly unconvincing. To demonstrate the 
existence of God is to reduce Him to the status of an 
inference. 

By common consent the basic principle of religion is 
faith. It is at once the beginning of the Christian life, 
and its final and most difficult achievement. It is the 
simple and direct act of human soul, whereby the child 
may come to Jesus. 

Close connection between faith and love persists 
throughout their development in the Christian life, and 
at every point underlies their creedal aspect. 

Faith is linked with both love and knowledge, but love 
is the key to its development. For the theologian faith is 
always in the last resort faith in God. The specific 
character of faith clearly enough lies in the field of per- 
sonal relationships. 

PRAYER 

The natural expression of this development of faith 
is to be seen in prayer and worship. “ Prayer,” says 
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Aquinas, “ is the ascent of mind to God.” The test 
whether of worship or of prayer is sincerity, and the test 
of sincerity is that the worshipper should forget all else 
save that he is speaking with his God. 

Psychologists’ view that prayer is merely auto- 
suggestion is irony. Suggestibility and faith are inter- 
mingled, but without faith suggestion is impossible. In 
higher stages of prayer, as in the mystical life we have 
true auto-suggestion, the constant repetition of some single, 
self-chosen idea producing a state of concentration. 

Distinction between suggestion and faith can be main- 
tained. Suggestion itself is no mechanical activity but is 
itself a principle in which person and person meet in 
purposive activity. 

SPIEITUAL HEALING AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 

PEOCESS 

Faith is an element in spiritual healing. All things, 
said Jesus, are possible to him that believeth. Christ’s 
healing was not due to mere superficial suggestion. 

Modern psychological healing makes these healings 
normal cases of suggestion. Difficulties arise as to the 
functional and organic disorder. 

Both the simple treatment by suggestion and the 
more complex methods of rational analysis are found in the 
end to depend upon prestige in the method or in the healer, 
and faith in the patient. 

Psychotherapy demands an end or a goal, and in effect 
a religion. It thus points the way to an understanding 
of the efficacy of a true religion. 

SIN AND SPIBITHAL DIEECTION 

Many descriptions of sin given. Sin separates the 
sinner from God. It is a disorder and self-love according 
to Augustine. According to Dr. Williams it is arisen due 
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to selfishness, lovelessness, and hate. Dr. Kirk declares 
that ‘ Sin may be said to begin with self-regard.’ 

When we turn to the psychologists we find that they 
have but little to say about sin. So far as it is mentioned 
at all it is normally regarded as another name for mental 
disorder. Special characteristic of sin are ignored here. Sin 
is committed by sane man who has full capacity for moral 
choice. Pathological element diminishes sinfulness. The 
plea of insanity is a complete defence against any charge. 
For the psychology of Freud it has in fact no meaning. 
It is only in systems of psychology which take account of 
both freedom and purpose that sin has any place, for only 
here has moral standard any meaning. 

The problem of life is the problem of love in all its 
phases. Psychology deals with its mechanism at its lower 
and intermediate levels. Beyond those levels we pass into 
the region of religion, and it is for this reason that psy- 
chology as a science may have a pseudo-completeness of 
its own, such completeness as is in fact possible to any 
science within the sphere of its self-imposed limitations 
of matter and method, psychology as an art or practice of 
life can never be complete unless it takes religion into 
account. In particular the religious conception of sin is 
the necessary complement of the psychological analysis of 
its efiects upon character, and in the treatment of moral 
or mental disorder there is likely to remain a disastrous 
margin of error until the religious point of view is given 
full value. Sin, if it be sin at, all, can never be simply 
written off as a moral disease, and it may well be true that 
there is no case of moral disease which has not in its origin 
and history some faith of personal adjustment, some dis- 
order of love. And for this there is no better name than 
, Sin. , , 

i , : , Anything .which hinders the development of the love 
; of God is a wrong object and leads to sinful disposition. 
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We may assume that every individual is in some degree a 
sinner, with a character not wholly unified by love of the 
highest. This can only mean that there are sentiments 
wrongly formed in his life, attached to w’rong objects, and 
destroying the unity of his personality. The character 
can develop perfect sainthood, and it may rest upon the 
complete and unbroken choice of some object known to be 
wrong, and the unhesitating rejection of the higher moral 
choice. These are extreme uses. With the normal sinner 
we find a partial choice of wrong object, a conflict of senti- 
ments, a divided disposition and distress. 

A very large proportion of those mentally disordered 
seek the aid of religion rather than that of the doctor, and 
it is frequently the priest who is first in touch with the 
cases in their early stages, when wise treatment offers a 
good hope of success. 

Knowledge of psychology is a most valuable possession 
for the would-be spiritual director. It is the standing 
tradition of the church that the priest is asked for advice, 
penance and absolution. In giving advice a little psycho- 
logical knowledge is better than none. It will save the 
priest from accepting accounts of sin at their face-value. 
He will be better able to perceive the working of the 
powerful instincts, appetites, and emotions and to suggest 
methods of redirecting their energy into channels of service 
and so to check their essential self-reference. 

OBJECTIVITY IN RELIGION 

If psychology is otecure when it comes to its defini- 
tion of the reality upon which its processes dejKjnd, reli- 
gion has not been much! less obscure when it has endeavour- 
ed to set before men an intelligible and even tolerable 
conception of the God of their worship. For that man 
must worship is beyond all question. He can dispense 
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with formal creeds, and he may not recognise the object 
of his worship by the name of God, but the fact and atti- 
tude of worship is one of the most fundamental things in 
his, and has been in history as well as in theory a prime 
condition of his growth to such manhood as is his. 

Faith is the basic fact of religious life and worship, 
is its mere expression. It is akin in its rudimentary form 
to that suggestibility of which psychology speaks. Psy- 
chology is incomplete because it does not give something 
in the inner character of reality itself which underlies the 
creative appearance of life and explains this predominance 
of faith and love. 

Two questions are got to be answered ; — (1) Is there 
any direct empirical evidence for the existence of this 
objective, and creative reality which has been postulated? 
(2) And does it agree, sufficiently for faith, if not wholly 
for understanding, with the claims of Christian theism? 

For the answer of the first we must turn to the 
mystics and to the psychologists. The mystics unite in 
declaring that their experience lies beyond all description, 
and then pass on to describe with singular fluency and 
freedom. Their intense reality of experience cannot be 
questioned. The mystic cannot explain, but he knows 
that he has known and not merely felt, and after that 
knowledge remains an abiding possession which no criti- 
cism can ever reach. 

The sense of illumination is the special characteristic 
of those mystical states which are significant for our pur- 
pose, and the determination of its real character is of 
great importance for the study of religion. 

That the mystics have been able to convey to the world 
every new truth seems to be negatived by another fact. The 
actual content jc||s their revelations is never anything parti- 
cularly new ant'Wiginal. In fact the only completely 
general pronoimcement of the mystics is their claim that 
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they have been in touch with the Divine. It is in the 
mystic claim of immediate certainty and knowledge of the 
presence of God that there is an agreement betw^een 
Protestant and Catholic, Christian and Hindu. 

Psychologists’ criticisms differ with their philosophy 
rather than with their psychology. For L’uba the whole 
business of mysticism is record of man’s deluded interpre- 
tation of states for which no rational explanation was as 
yet available. For others the mystical experience has real 
validity though not in the terms which the mystics them- 
selves employ. 

The most valuable comment on Otto is one made un- 
willingly and in a different connection by L‘uba and 
McDougal. L'uba says, ‘ in the presence of gi'and, or 
particularly beautiful natural scenery many persons feel 
the presence of God. McDougal remarks, ‘ this is so, no 
doubt, because the main emotions worked are those of 
admiration and reverence — emotions that involve negative 
self-feeling. Now, negative self-feeling is an attitude 
referring to persons. Thus one is led to the thought of a 
personal power as the cause of the impression.’ 

Whatever else is true of religious experience it is at 
least clear that it unites, and gives full value to these two 
factors, personal and creative. The claim of religion is 
not only that its object is real, but that it is Creator-God, 
capable of being loved. 



The Philosophy of the Good Life 


BY . 

Ohab-lks Gorj5, D.D. 

Religious and Ethical ideas— consider 
first the traditional back-ground; secondly the 
teaching of Zorathustra, thirdly consequences in 
the Persian religion of later days. 

The religion of Zorathustra was deeply ethical but 
It was based upon his dominant conception of God; and 
we should turn our attention first to this. He was neither 
a mystic nor a metaphysician, and his theological ideas 
ack precision ; but for all practical purposes he was mono- 
theist by profound conviction. The one God of his devo- 
tion was the Aryan deity, Ahuramazdah— the Lord 
Wisdom— associated in tradition with Mithra whom 
Zorathustra rejected as morally inadequate, isolating 
Mazdah in sole supremacy as God of gods. 

We do not find in the Gathas much ethical details 
The virtuous life is the life of the good, peace-loving 
peasant or noble— peace-loving save that there is to be 
traceless hatred and war to the death against the servants 
ot the he. And the agricultural life centres in the home 
there is no occupation for the good man contemplated 
except the agricultural. The love of the time is essential. 

SUMMABY OF ZOBATHUSTEA’S EELIGION AS 
GIVEN BY DR. CAR 

oLii T’ ‘>>0 spirit of 
Deceit: and Treachery (Drnj). Inspired by the Eight 

mind, he' takes his stand against the whole world of the 
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Druj, its satellites (the Devas), its priest, its sorcerers, its 
fairies and its cult, sacrifices of living creatures and ol the 
intoxicating drinks. Nomadic life is repudiated. In this 
ivay he will realise in this world and hereafter the wished- 
for kingdom, the kingdom of Blessings, the kingdom of the 
Best, the Good Reward, with perfect Happiness and ini 
mortality, that will follow the last oialeal and the Restor- 
ation of the world.” 

The tone of Zoroaster religion is deeply ethical but it 
was swmllowmd up in darkness and was lost in the welter of 
superstition and magic. The Avasta has really deterio- 
rated into charms and magic. 

INDIA AND BUDDHISM 

Everywhere no doubt, mankind has experienced more 
or less deeply the sense both of the vanity and misery of 
life; but in India this sense appears to iL‘n'e become so 
strong as to overwhelm the sense of joy and hope in life, 
which found expression in the Vedas, and to liave oocu- 
pied the soul, and thought of India with a pei'manent ami 
profound pessimism of outlook over the world of present 
experience, as being both unreal and evil, and such a life 
drove them to redemption from life itself. 

Obstacle to the Development of the Conceptio.x 
OF THE Good Life 

(1) Transmigration or the Doctrine of Karma 'ITie 

doctrine of Karma undermines or weakeu.s disas- 
trously the sense of persona] responsibility in the proscm 
individual, for it makes him think of his life and the 
bearing of the penance laid upon him by irresistible I'ate 
for things done in some other existence of \vhieh at Ica.st 

he has no memory and for which he can at present feel no 
P.40 
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responsibility. Therefore it destroys or at least diminishes 
moral freedom and obligation. 

(2) Intellectualism—a passion for abstract absolnte. 
This search takes away the best minds. 

(3) Priesthood which has been on the whole divorced 
from morality and indifferent to morality. 

Tn Buddha we have an attempt in the good life. Thus 
the prophet Zorathustra’s teaching was something much 
nobler and much more distinctive than historical Zoroastri- 
anism or Parsism. And, as we shall find, the system of 
Buddha was something far more distinctive and noblei’ of 
its kind than the Buddhist religion as it has appeared in 
the life of the action reckoned on Buddhist. 

This, whether we are considering the life of tlie Order 
or the life of the layman we are never allowed tn forget, 
however carefully defined are the duties of life, and how 
ever thoroughly analysed are vicious tendencies of man- 
kind that the sole motive for ,self-im])rovcment is the selfisli 
motive of obtaining a better future foi‘ oneself ; that the 
only really satisfying motive is the motive of getting utter- 
ly rid of individual life by the utter extinction of desire. 

We have to accept the fact that almost all the world 
over the natural religions are ceremonial and non -ethical. 
They are divorced from morality, and often positively 
immoral. So it was and is in India. 

Israel. 

Thus Aneos conception of Jehovah as the God of 
universal nature and the just ruler of all people is a great 
advance upon the idea of Jehovah as the God of the land 
of Israel. But the advance is not continuous. 

The conception of God is that of one who has no 
limit to its absoluteness and is in that a rival. His 
judgment is righteous. 
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It is a most remarkable fact that wboreas in so maiiv 
religions the belief in future life was part ot their Mill 
stance from the first, the opposite was the case with Israel 

Old Testament. 

No passage in the Old Testament is more splendid than 
the denunciation of pride whether of intellect or will 
Divine judgment upon wickeds is keynote of sacred books 
of Israel. 

Imperfection of Old Testament : — 

(1) Religion for a particular nati'in. 

(2) Savage expression for enemies of lsi*ac!. 

Jesus Christ. 

Not a legislator, an ethical prophet, the preacher o! 
good life for man. He also formed rudimentary society 
and appointed Twelve Apostles. 

The good life as taught by Jesns. wa.s wholly based 
upon a specific idea of God and His purpose. “ No om?,” 
he said, “ Knoweth the Father save the stin. and he to 
whomsoever the son willeth to reveal Him.” Father was 
a new title for God, but the emphasis laid on it by Jesus 
was new. 

Jesus insisted much on prayer, and inculcated un- 
limited belief in its efficacy. (Love — a deliberate disposi- 
tion which can be made a matter of choice and efi'ectively 
cultivated if we will). 

A complete philosophy of good life as given by t'hri.d 
is co-operation with the gracious purpose of God. 

Jesus’ teaching is unmystical. The demand that He 
makes on them both Godward and manward is extreme. 
It is the extreme of self-devotion, self-control, meeknes.'i, 
and unselfishness. He literally requires coiitml of flesh by 
the spirit. 
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Reflection upon the Historical Survey. 

In Zorathustra’s teaching we discern the fundamental 
assumption of a conscience in man which can distinguish 
good from evil. Goodness is co-operation with God. 

In Israel we find the same message ; only the vindic- 
tion of God is expected in this world and' in another 
world to come ’’—-message not of a single individual. 

/ From Mohammad xve heard what is fundamen- 
tally only an echo of the message of Israel prophets and of 
a debased Christianity; it is, however, on a much lowe>' 
level^ than Christianity properly understood. 

Amidst a mass of non-moral superstitions, the idea 
of an ultimate divine sanction for morality appears in the 
teaching of the three Masters ivho are- the boast of China—- 

Laotse, Confucius and Mencius. 

^ The great Greek moralists could appeal to the con- 
science of men and not look up to religions. 

Rousseau revolted against Christianity and the 
authority of whole ideal tradition— idea of ‘ general will.’ 
built^^^^^^”'"^ emotional philosophy no good life can be 

The Christian Idea of God. 

God— personal, eternal, self -complete, the absolute 
creator of all that is, immanent in the whole creative pro- 
cess, but also transcendent-perfect-goodness as in ^visdom 
and power, and awful in holiness, the judge and rewarded 
of all free spirits, guiding all things to victory of aooh 
God IS revealing Himself in sufficient measure to the'con- 
science and intelligence of m.an, until this revelation reach- 
ed climax in Jesus Christ^ — “ an image of God.” 

_ Religion IS not generally ethical when it appears in 
history. ^ There is no absolute value. Truth , Reautv and 
Goodwill are surely not otherwise really conceivable than 
as qualities of a personal being. 
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God has creative will and purpose and not like Aris- 
totle’s supreme being as pure intellect eontemplating 
itself. 

Turner says, the material universe is a mechanisin 
and necessarify implies a mind which dominates— -this is 
supreme self. 

The Moral Freedom of Man. 

Mankind are governed by two worlds — flesh the lower 
world, and higher will of God. In the first case he changes 
his freedom to slavery which ends in destruction. God’s 
service is the only real freedom. This doctrine is found in 
the moralists of many nations. 

Moral sin lies not in physical body but in Avill. God 
made mankind free and not mechanical and unintelligent. 
This he did at the risk of their not doing the purpose of 
God. The responsibility lies not with God but with man. 

Rational, 

1. Christian view is the mo.st rational view which 
man can entertain. 

Christianity is morally effectiA'-e. Besides giving moral 
cares the revelation of the moral ideal in perfect linman 
life, in a person worthy of the absolute faith which He 
claimed, and capable, as He proved, of supplying by Hi.s 
spirit inward power corresponding to the outward gives 
to Christianity an enormous practical advantage. 

2. Without faith no scientific knoAvledgc is possible. 

When Jesus so urgently insisted upon the need nf 

faith. He did not mean resignation, hut a ]iersisteut im- 
portunity which could change things, whi(‘h enuhl remove 
mountains, which could win what w’ould seem impossilfle 
victories. 

3. Knowledge is relative and abstract. 


The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge 

BY 

N. O. Tjossky. 

Outline. 

In the concluding chapter, after having urged that 
there is in truth no antithesis between the universal and 
the individual, that the true universal is in fact, according 
to the phraseology which has conae into vogue amongst us, 
the concrete universal, he proceeds to give sanction to the 
doctrine that a complete unity of the world is intelligible 
only if the world be thought of as grounded in an Altsolnte 
Reason wherein all its aspects we co-ordinated and teleo- 
logically related to one another. 

The first part of the book is mainly critical and is 
designed to bring into view the full significance of the 
inquiry. 

The principal task of Professor Lossky in the second 
part of his work may be delineated as that of inspecting 
knowledge as it presents itself in the experience of a think- 
ing being, and analysing it. 

Knowledge has an intuitive basis because a real object 
in order to be known must itself be present in conscious- 
ness and be immediately or intuitively experienced, after 
the manner in which philosophers have usually supposed 
only inner states and presentations can be immediately 
or intuitively experienced. But the error must lie avoided 
of taking the phrase ‘ in consciousness ’ to be equivalent to 
the phrase ‘ in the mind ’ in the sense of being part of 
the mind’s structure. Although intuitive awmreness is a 
necessary condition of knowledge, it does not follow that 
it is in itself sufficient to constitute knowdedge. Simply 
to ‘ have ’ something in consciousness, simply to he aware 
of, or to intuit something is not to know that ‘ something.’ 
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Knowledge emerges when in addition there is brought to 
bear upon the immediately given content an active process 
on part of the subject,— a process of discriminating the 
elements of features of the ’ given ot comparing them 
with one another, and of thus discerning their relaiions 
and inner connections. 

Introduction. 

We must admit that the attempt to work out a philo 
sophical conception of the world is a hopeless one, or have 
recourse to a ver}’ different method, and const I'lict oui' 
philosophical theories, and above all a theory of know- 
ledge, without falling back on presuppositions, i.e., with- 
out using as premi.ses certain propositions of the special 
sciences. A thinker who wishes to perform the analysis 
of experience actually taking place without reverting to 
some ready made theory has no I’ight in any way even to 
define knowledge, e.g., to approach his enquiiy with the 
idea that ‘ knowledge is a reproduction in thought of 
reality, etc.,’ should not start with the notions of self and 
not-self, etc. Even Kant in Marking out his theory of 
knowledge did not avoid making dogmatic assumptions, 
for he was building upon the foundation laid by tire 
empiricism and rationalism of the preceding ages. 

A FIRST SKETCH OF THE FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES OF THE INTUITIONAl. 
THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

Relation of the Object Known to Knowledge. 

A theoi'y of knowledge must be free from assumptions. 
Relation between seif and not-self by which knowledge is 
brought about, or the influence of the external world u})oii 
the sensibility of the knowing subject, should not be dealt 
with as it would in that case be dealing with theories and 
not with facts. ^ ^ 
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^ The first position of the intuitional theory is that the 
object known is present in knowledge. When I say ‘ it ks 
light, ‘ It IS noisy, ^ ‘ I am in pain,' these assertions refer 
to the noise, the light, the pain which unquestionably form 
part of my knowledge and are not external to it. Speak-- 
ing generally, the difierence between the critical and the 
intuitional theories is less apparent in their first principles 
than in the deductions drawn from them. 

^ The object known if immanent cannot be the whole 
G ’^iiowiiig process and it is possible only to suppose it 
t.0 be merely a part of ,l. The thought that a process of 
companng enters into every act of knowledge meeLs with 
Wide acceptance. 

If knowledge be then an experience compared with 
o lei experiences, and if the object apprehended be the 
experience that is being compared it is clear that tiie obiect 
IS known as it is in itself. What is present knowledge is 
not a copy symbol or appearance of the thing that is to 
be known, but the thing as it really exists. 

Our knowledge of the outer world in no way differs 
from our knowledge of the inner world, in so far as imme- 
lacy IS concerned. The world of not-seif is known no 
less immediately than the world of the self. Such dif 

r “ this, -that in the 

case of knowledge of the inner world both the object ap- 

I knowledge of the external 

world the object is external to the seif but the process of 

I" knowledge of the exter- 
naJ wMld the object is transcendent in relation to knowing 
subject, but immanent in the process of knowing Thf 
content of sensation according to intuitional “ interior 
certainly does not belong to the sphere of the self All 
reactions have clearly the character of being -given' 
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The General Characteristics of the Intuitional 

Theory 

Philosophical mysticism, which has hitherto possess- 
ed a religious tinge, has always insisted that there is no 
impassable gulf between God and the human soul ; that 
there are at any rate moments of perfect union between the 
human and the divine — moments of ecstasy when man 
feels and experiences God no less immediately than his own 
self. The intuitional theory of knowledge is character- 
ised by a kindred thought — ^the thought, viz., the world of 
the not-self (the whole of that world including God, if 
God exists) is known no less immediately than the world 
of the self. 

From the point of view of intuitional theory Imowledge 
is never transcendent. This does not mean that it is 
therefore limited to the sphere of the individual subjects’ 
life. 

The intuitional theory is an empirical theory. 

Intuitive Criticism 

The ‘ immanent philosophy ’ is closely akin to intui- 
tionalism, because, to a greater extent than any previous 
philosophical theory, it is based upon the conception of 
the equal immediacy of the knowledge of the subjective 
and the trans-subjective world. The difference lies chiefly 
in the fact that the theory of knowledge advanced by the 
adherents of the ‘ immanent philosophy ’ prejudges certain 
ontGlogical questions. Thus in their discussion of trans- 
cendence the thinkers in question are not concerned with 
what is transcendent in regard to knowledge, but with 
what is transcendent in regard to self. The immanent 
philosophy once drawn into the realm of metaphysics owe 
the question of transcendence inevitably settles at the 
same time other ontological question as well It concludes 
F, 41 
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that things exist only as contents of consciousness, and is 
thus led to an idealism of the intellectualistic type. 

The Intuitional Theory OF Knowledge 

Knowledge as Judgment. 

The differentiation of the objects of knowledge and 
the objective aspect of knowledge. Knowledge is an ex- 
perience compared with other experiences. What is a 
judgment ? A judgment is the result of a single act of 
differentiating an object by means of comparison. This 
definition is almost a repetition of the definition of know- 
ledge and so it must be. Knowledge can only be realised 
in acts of judging and taken as a whole, knowledge can be 
none else than a complex judgment. 

A true judgment has a necessitating or binding 
character. The characteristic of a true judgment is that 
in it the predicate follows from the subject without any 
help from the side of the knowing individual, whose func- 
tion it is simply to discriminate the relation by concentrat- 
ing his attention upon it, by comparison, etc. 

The Elementary Methods of Knowledge 

Immediate Apprehension of the Relation of Ground and 

Consequent. 

According to intuitionalism the world with all its 
contents, all its elements and relations is immediately given 
to the knowing subject. 

Judgment that results from a simple apprehension of 
the connections between ground and consequent are judg- 
ments of perception. Perception may be direct or indirect. 

Induction has intuitive character. Foncegrive him- 
self writes out in his article a theory of induction which 
■ he calls ‘ intuition.’ He maintains that intuition alone 
enables us to distinguish the essential features of a given 
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event from its accidental concomitants . Having intuitive- 
ly determined the type, we subsume under it the concrete 
cases we come across and again intuitively perceive the 
possibility of an endless number of such subsumption. 
Consequently induction consists of two acts of intuitive 
perception and one act of deductive inference. In mathe- 
matics and allied sciences, such as Geometry and Mechanics 
severalisations are constantly being made from a single 
instance. 

The conviction that analytic necessity is the supreme 
test of truth is still firmly rooted in the traditional, and 
it is precisely this conviction that Lossky is concerned to 
call in question. Expressed in other words it amounts to 
this : the logical ground for recognizing a judgment as 
necessary lies solely in the compulsion exercised by the 
logical laws of identity, contradiction and excluded middle. 
Reason itself turns out to be merely a function of discern- 
ing identity or difference. 

As a criterion of truth logical laws of thought are only 
applicable in the case of those judgments in which the 
predicate follows from subject with analytic necessity. 

The ultimate truth to which the new truth must 
conform are in the last resort the axioms. There is con- 
tradiction only so long as we take both assertions to be 
true, but the contradiction disappears when we either 
deny the axiom or the proposition. 

What is it, then, that compels us in the case of a 
conflict to side with the axioms? 

Next — 'What is the criterion of the truth of Analytic 
Judgments ? If truth be neither a copy of the real world, 
nor a symbolic reproduction of it, nor an appearance of 
the real world determined by the laws of cognitive acti- 
vity, if it be the reality itself in so far as it is discriminat- 
ed, there can be no other criterion of truth than the pre- 
sence in the act of knowing of the reality to be known. 
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Since we are not in a position to grasp the whole of 
reality at once but invariably discern only some one or 
other of the aspects necessarily belonging 'to it, our know- 
ledge inevitably takes the form of the judgment. The 
structure of knowledge presupposes that reality is one 
inter-coimected whole. 

What IS the self -evidence which Descartes took to be 
the supreme test of truth other than the criterion which 
IS here being intended for. In the same way, Spencer’s 
criterion of the inconceivability of the opposite ’ must be 
taken to mean the actual presence of reality in experience. 

Under the influence of emotions, habits, thoughtless- 
ness, etc we repeatedly accept proposition as true which 
are in obvious conflict with the criterion of truth. 

According to this view axioms are not apriori laws 
or innate truth implanted in our souls by God Thev 
differ from other judgments of direct induction or indirect 
perception merely by the fact that their content in spite 
of Its extreme generality stands out before our mental eye 
with perfect definiteness, freed from all foreign admixture 

The Characteristic Features of Intuitional Theory 

thatr^® assumption 

hat lies at the basis of the empirical, the rationalistic, and 

the r knowledge, -the assumption, viz., 

nowing subject is isolated from knowing object 

missedwThk ™portant points of discussion dis- 

missed bj this theory are the antithesis between knowledge 

and existence, the rational and non-rational, the apriori 

and the aposteriori, the universal and the particular the 
^ analytic and the synthetic. particulai, the 

^ : According to the intuitional theory knowledge is 

of Ae r^r ^«yn;bol nor h phenomenal appearance 
of the real world in the knowing subject, but i^ reality 
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itself. The antithesis between knowledge and existence is 
then removed, without, in any way, detracting from the 
rights of existence. Knowledge contains and not creates 
real existence. 

The whole question of the relation of the phenomenal 
to the real is, according to the intuitional view, a meta- 
physical and not an epistemological question. 

The entire content of knowledge is composed of ele- 
ments of the real world. The cognition activity merely 
subjects this content to a process of discrimination and 
comparison. There is therefore no ground for exaggerat- 
ing the significance in knowledge of sensations, as is done 
by empiricism, nor for exaggerating the significance of the 
subjective reason as is done by rationalism. 

Knowledge as already shown cannot be based upon 
analytic necessity alone. The latter can only serve as al 
test of truth when we already possess truths established in 
some other way. 

There is something dead and lifeless about analytic 
necessity. Synthetic necessity possesses altogether dif- 
ferent character. This necessity represents nothing short 
of a revelation of force, and has a free and creative 
character. It is free in so far as it is conditioned by the 
peculiar nature of the known reality itself; it is creative 
in so far as from one real entity there necessarily follows 
another, distinct in content from the others. 

Real synthetic necessity is the ultimate criterion of 
truth. All knowledge consist in discerning that A is 
necessarily followed by B, which is new' as compared with 
A) and is not contained in it. The laws of identity con- 
tradiction, and excluded middle cannot help us to grasp 
the meaning of such a revelation, because they declare 
neither for nor against it. 

Thinking is a comparing activity and cannot create 
anything. 
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Is intuitional theory empirical or rational? In so far 
as we assign to the cognitive activity this limited function 
of discriminating and comparing, and regard the whole 
material of knowledge as given in immediate experience 
our theory is an empirical theory. 

In contradistinction to individualistic empiricism and 
in agreement with rationalism the intuitional theory lays 
particular stress upon the organic living unity of the 
world. 

Supernatural Beings — Goon and Bad 

Religion began with a pure monotheism. Later forms 
in various ways deviations from this. 

The earliest form of religion cannot be scientifically 
known : the simplest religion had probably for immediate 
objective the world of Nature, at which might be termed 
the perceptual level. Heaven, Earth, Sun, Moon, etc., 
worshipped. 

Religion from the earliest times has been largely 
social. In its chief religious acts the tribe acted as one. 

The possession of Maim and the power to bring peace, 
to instill fear by the punishment of individuals, led to the 
ascription of the godly character of kings. There was 
thus idealisation of men and the humanisation of gods. 

The making of legends and myths and the making of 
images led to the development of Anthropomorphism. 
The Egyptians Horns was represented with the head of a 
hawk, as the Indian Ganesh with the head of an elephant. 
Theriomorphism was only transitional. 

Philosophical reflection has modified the conceptions 
of a comparatively small portion of humanity. For the 
many religion has always been something practical and 
concerned with concrete relationship of the soul, and these 
in the highest practical form as essentially personal. Reflec- 
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tion lias, however, within its limits, played a distinctive 
part, especially amongst the Aryans, before all the Greeks 
and the Indians. 

Rigveda — “ Who verily knows and who can here declare it, 
Whence it was born and whence comes this 

creation ? ” 

etc., etc. 

The Vedic risliis were probably the earliest to turn 
in search of the divine from the world without to the world 
within. Already in the Rigveda there are indications ot 
the recognition of the unity underlying all the gods, and 
one passage gives clear expression to Henotheism ; 
“ There is one Being,” “ Sages call it by many names.” 
The same idea is found in the expression : “I am Vishnu, 
I am Brahma; I am Shiva.” 

The Upanishadic doctrine of Brahma that Brahma is 
all pervading, etc. 

Shaivism and Vaishnavism are approach to theism. 
The latter is more definitely so. Narayan and Vasudeva, 
these are two names round which theistic worship grew 
up. For in them the divine is represented as concerned 
with the welfare of the world and men. “ To guard the 
righteous, to destroy evil-doers, to establish the law, I come 
into birth age after age.” 

For Jainism, God, in so far as the term may be used, 
is pei’fect, unfettered spirituality, pure Jiva. 

For the Zoroastrian Ahura Mazda is “ the wise 
Lord,” the spirit of wisdom, the first and the last, the 
immutable, the eternal. 

Of the attributes of God most frequently mentioned 
in the Quran, three are very prominent : His mei'cy, 
power, wisdom and knowledge. “Despair of God’s 
niercy, for all sins doth God forgive.” Islam is the reli- 
gion of peace which comes by submission to God. 
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^ ^ The Sikh conception of God undoubtedly throuah 
K^ir and otherwise owes much to the Muslim influence. 
Ihere is an opposition to Polytheism and to the represent- 
ation of the divine in physical form. But the religion 
has roots in Hinduism and Upanishadic forms of expres- 
sion are used again and again in its literature. Neverthe 
ess, ^od is heie not an object of meditative contemplation 
but of strong personal faith. “There is but one God 
whose name is true, the Creator, devoid of fear and en- 

™ great and bountiful ” 

Within each body supreme Lord is concealed and within 
each the whole light is hid.” Sex differentiation in God 
harth was the original mother goddess and the sky was 
the heavenly father. 

Mother of Jesus in Christiandom attained a place of 
reverence in religious life. In Buddhism is 

goddess (Japan and China) with the attributes essentially 
01 compassion and mercy. . 

Befef in departmental deities-higher than man and 
lower than the supreme spirit. All religions believe in 
angels. Spirits are both good and evil. Evil spirit 

IS worshipped to ward off evil. 

The Development of the Idea of God. 

Religious experience has arisen with the impression 
of power beyond the individnal, greater than his own, and 
causing him joy and fear. He has as.soeiated this first 
With the major and minor forces of Nature. In Nature 

y e Sun, has seemed to dominate all, in the community 

iis power, his ‘ spirit ■ 
^^as^attamed a position of supremacy. This is perceptual 

with^^'L^'®'’™ o* religion are all associated 

with the conceptual transcendence of simple feeling 
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Nevertheless the perceptual impressions always remain 
and constitute an important factor, this whether with 
regard to power, to unity, to order and rationality, to the 
distinction of good and evil or to the experience, etc. 

Thus man has passed from the limited perception of 
space and time to the concept of an unlimited extension of 
birth and so to the infinity and omnipresence of the power 
beyond. From the experience of a partial order and 
partial good to the idea of perfect order and wholly good. 
Nothing less than a rational ultimate is seen to satisfy 
beings who have passed the threshold of the conceptual. 
Not merely the experience of the risM, prophet and the 
saint, but that of the generality of mankind in the empirical 
source of religion has led to the affirmation of the concep- 
tion of the being in whom the highest ideals are embodied 

The Soul 

The Nature, Origin and Destiny. 

Preanimistic stage at which simple impressions of 
Nature “ without ” arouse simply particular types of emo- 
tions “ within.” 

The phenomena of sleep and dreams have played a 
part in bringing men to the distinction of soul and body. 
The development of thought and language have led to a 
clear self-consciousness, to a profounder understanding of 
qualities of the soul but at no stage should the form of 
expression be considered to express all that was or i.s 
immediately felt. 

Soul’s capacity of abstract reflection, in mathematics, 
or in that type of meditation, sometimes metaphysical, 
sometimes contemplatively mystical, has made apparent the 
other aspects of the nature of the soul. Meditation and 
reflection in other words is responsible for the growth of 
the idea of soul. 

F.42 ' 
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Shintoism. — Ancestor-worship is very common among 
Chinese and Japanese and this has helped not simply to 
express but also to emphasise the belief in the reality of the 
soul. 

The Babylonians do not appear to have any clear 
belief as to the soul. Life they associated with the liver 
on account of its containing the largest amount of blood. 

Greek conception of soul, it is really difficult to deter- 
mine. Empedodes makes soul to be compounded of all 
the elements, and at the same time considers each of them 
to be a soul. Democritus regarded the soul as identical 
with Mind (nons), which belongs to the class of primary 
and indivisible bodies, and possesses the faculty of move- 
ment . . . Anaxagoras sometimes seems to distinguish Soul 
and Mind, but he really identifies them, except that he 
makes Mind the principle of all things. For Herakleitos 
it is that which is least corporeal and in constant move- 
ment. Anekimandu had said : “As our Soul which is 
air hold us together, so breath and air encompass the whole 
world.” To Keraklectos and the religious teachers of his 
time the soul was more real than all else, and wisdom or 
thought were its chief attributes. “ You cannot find the 
boundaries of soul ; so deep a measure with it.” 

According to some Pythagoreans soul is a mere move- 
ment or accompaniment of the body. With Plato man’s 
soul is of the same nature as the universal soul. “ The soul 
is in essence active, the motion which of itself can move 
itself.” According to Aristotle human soul has mind 
(nons). The soul is of both rational and non-i-ational 
factors, and well-being consists in the establishment and 
order in it. In the sphere of practical religions 
emphasised the distinction of soul and body. Body “ tomb 
of the soul.” Even in the fifth century spiritual purity is 
regarded as a positive state of blessedness 

In Neoplatonism soul is an intermediary between 
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spirit and the world of perception. “ The individual is 
a microcosm striving after unity and universality. We 
do not know ourselves. The soul feels itself an exile and 
a wanderer from God. It is impelled by some sickness to 
struggle up towards the world of spirit.” 

The doctrine of the soul in India is mainly work of 
meditative philosophers rather than of ethical teachers. 
The various forms of belief : “The thesis of Buddhists 
that as consciousness is momentary, soul is the concatina- 
tion of (such) moments; — Carvakas — soul is coterminous 
with body; Jains — soul is commensurate wdth the ele- 
phant’s body in the elephant, and with ant’s body in ant ; 
Yadavas — soul is a fragment of God (Brahman) ; Soul is 
a division of the conditioned God; soul is a fabrication by 
nescience, soul is multiplied by reason of the limiting in- 
ner organ (Antahkaran). 

TJ'panisliadic . — Relation between soul and food, soul 
and breath. Some expressions appear to give the soul a 
size, but they are rather attempt to express its control over 
the body. Gram, rice, or barley, measure of thumb, a 
span, size of head, etc., etc., give the idea of the size of the 
soul. 

Soul to the body is compared to riding a chariot. It is 
in the soul that God is to be known. The teaching of 
Upanishadic came to be regarded as making no distinction 
between the individual soul and God. But other move- 
ments, especially those associated with a theistic view of 
reality have insisted on the persistence of a difierence 
between souls. “ The individual soul is a separate entity 
in each body which is by nature subtle and blissful.” 
The Naishmavita conception of the soul regards it as 
though unbodied in matter, and itself forming as it were 
the body of God. Birth is because of the soul’s bondage 
with body, and death is because of its severance therefrom. 
Hence the nature of the soul is eternal 
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_ The Jama religion centres around the idea of soul 
pm &Tid Its attainment of purity, that is freedom from’ 

bondage to non-soul, u/zm. The soul has life, conscious- 
ness, knowledge and perception, and is potent 

performs actions, and affected by their results, is condi- 
loned by its own body, is incorporeal and is ordinarily 
bound with karma. ‘ ‘ A tman, becoming omniscient and 
a 1 perceiving through its own efforts obtains the infinite 
iss which transcend sense experience which is free from 
any imperfection, which is spiritual and self-determined/’ 
^ In the early Buddhism it is a temporary collocation 
ex^irr"®' physical), which collocation and 

litLiture Jb changing In Buddhist 

acl- f'*' Upanishadic) came to 
acknowledge beyond or within the transitory and changiim 

n'a “ finite self, a fundameLl realit/fr?- 
quently called mind which term equalled with mental 
experience of finite self. mental 

Zoroastrmaim.-Soul is • invisible ’ and bv nature a 

ation of soul or constituents of man. Soul has a definit. 
tost in Its life in the world, that of fighting against evil It 
strives to go back to its original spiritnal abode of ‘ intui- 
tive wisdom.' The soul is ” tie ruler over the blidv •' 

the rid^ 1' J'"’ household, and 

lor the Jews generally man was body and soul md 
the te™ - spirit" has indicated the natuie of the so“ 
Christian conception developed through the influences of 
the teachings of Jesus and the interpretation of sT^auI 
of hi, own reUgious experience. jJus gave dMn^”i 

iTf ‘‘ to body, S 

I S Ighest bliss lay in a communion with God. St. 
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Paul used the term spirit to express the inner character 
of the soul. Distinction of soul and spirit shows that the 
soul has an inner life which is to be distinguished from 
its psychical apprehension of the physical body and the 
physical world. 

Quran has nothing to say regarding the nature of the 
soul. There are these words associated with the idea : 
Tuh : spirit; nafs : soul; aji6. qalh : heart and mind. 

Belief in transmigration has neYer been general 
amongst Zoroastrians, Jews, Christians or Muslims, 
though individuals in these religious communities have 
professed it. 

Immortality . — For Plato and Aristotle it is the ration- 
al alone in the human soul which continues to exist. It 
is in the sense of returning to the divine unity from which 
it came that the stories conceived the immortality of the 
soul. This doctrine was generally accepted. For Neo- 
platonism, ‘ the soul is life and being in itself ' and life 
can never die. 

The belief in personal mortality has been prominent 
feature in Zoroastrianism, in later Judaism, in 
Christianity and Islam. Immortality for Zoroastri- 
anism implies a permanent life in communion with 
Ahura Mazda. The belief in resurrection is also common 
with the above-mentioned communities. Zoroastrianism 
stands for universal salvation and immortality. 


Sin AND Suffering ; Salvation and Redemptio.x 

Religion is more than a cure of the human ills of sin 
and suffering and the provision and such cure has been a 
fundamental motive in the origin and development of all 
great religions. 
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Suffering arises from the non-satisfaction of impas- 
sions demands of human nature. Man looks beyond his 
own immediate nature to obtain satisfaction. After ani- 
mistic stage has reached man has appealed to gods or God 
for relief from the suffering. Development of culture 
and civilisation, arts, science and religion a source of 
redemption and salvation. 

Buddhism originated in large measure as a way of 
redemption from suffering and has always been preached 
essentially such. It might with good reason be maintain- 
ed that Buddhism has no religious conception of sin. As 
wrong desire is the root cause of all suffering, according 
to Buddhism the way of redemption is ultimately that of 
the transcendence of such desire. 

“ Suppress desire, then misery’s suppressed 

From misery suppressed, suppressed is pain.” 

“ Cast out the passionate desire again to be.” “Get 
them away from life— lust from conceit, from ignorance, 
and from distraction’s craze.” “ Throw off the chain of 
birth and death.” “ Through birth after birth suffering 
continues.” 

For Jainism evil may be said to be in imperfection. 
Idea of suffering not prominent. The way of redemption 
is primarily through right vision, that is, insight leading 
to perfect knowledge, thence to perfect conduct, and, to 
reach perfect conduct, and to reach perfect knowledge 
there are forms of concentration and meditation. 

For the Hindu of the age of Rigveda sin was error in 
conduct or worship which made the God angry with the 
worshipper and so unwilling to protect or prosper him. 
Hinduism looks for escape from rebirth, because birth de- 
notes the continuance of the condition of finitude. It is in 
this form of escape from rebirth that the idea of redemption 
and salvation is most frequently present in popular 
Hinduism. For the more philosophical redemption is 
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essentially received as release from delusory ‘ self,’ after 

wbich there is equanimity of mind, a state of rest and 

peace, which is the characteristic of the divine. There 
are three ways by which this condition may be approached 
and attained, which may be briefly dominated : harma- 
marga, the way of action; hhaJctimarga, the way of devo- 
tion; gnanamarga, the way of knowledge and complete 
insight. True action does not think of individual self and 
is unattached. 

BTiahtimarga may be interpreted as emotional worship 
of one or more personal incarnation of the deity, as for 
example Krishna, Rama, and the Mother Goddess. Or 
it may be taken to mean the emotional love and kindliness 
directed to all, as the mode or principle of conduct. 
Indian thinkers would have us believe that the highest 
stage is achieved only through gnanamarga. This again 
is capable of interpretation as knowledge of the sacred 
scriptures, or as an immediate knowledge of God attained 
through meditation and as it was intuition. Of tliese 
three paths the Hindu may and most often does use all as 
far as in him lies. Those who have given themselves up 
to “ religious ” life especially as ascetics also practise 
certain forms of control and meditation by which they 
reach certain state of samadM or mystic trance. The 
genuine yogi is probably the exception rather than the 
rule : nevertheless some of the practices such as regulation 
of the breath and fixing the attention are aids widely used 
in the preparation for the contemplation leading to calm 
and equanimity of mind. 

But in the utterances of the saints there is evidence 
of a profound sense of man’s inability, unaided, to obtain 
salvation and redemption : not by knowledge, nor by devo- 
tion, but only by grace of God can peace be attained. 

Zoroastrianism.— E-vil due to the action of spiritual 
beings, but predominantly of the chief evil spirit, 
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Ahriman. Suffering comes to the sinner as punishment. 
“ The body of this world is punished because of the sins 
of the invisible soul.” 

The way of redemption from the evil is that of con- 
flict of good thought against evil thought, good words 
against evil words, and good deeds against evil deeds. The 
predominant tone of the religion is distinctly ethical. 
“ To live in fear and falsehood is worse than death.” 
Religion is the medicine of the soul. Although Zoroastri- 
anism throughout has insisted on the conflict of good and 
evil, it has never intended to identify this distinction with 
that of matter and spirit. It definitely opposes forms of 
ascetic repression of the physical. 

Amongst the Jews grows up with a uniqueness and in- 
tensity as with no other ancient people, a consciousness of 
sin as an impurity of the soul which causes the greatest 
suffering in the sense of alienation from God. Sin con- 
taminates man; it desecrates the divine image with him, 
and separates him from God. In Psalms there is a true 
spiritual conception of sin as an impurity of soul which 
makes a barrier between the man and God. The religion 
of the Jews is inseparable from the conviction which per- 
vades their whole history that God is in close and conti- 
nuous personal relation with them. It is this which gives 
to sin its chief character of that which in some way breaks 
the happy relationship. But it is also the ground for the 
basis of overcoming sin : repentance and forgiveness. 

In his parables Jesus has also represented sin as a 
self-willed rupture of a personal relationship between men 
and God. In Christianity suffering is not regarded as a 
purely individualistic matter as due to the sufferer’s own 
sin in each and every instance. The crucifixion of Jesus, 
one of the central facts of Christianity, negates according 
1 to the Christian, view, once for all the belief that suffering 
; is always co-ordinate wifh an individual’s own sin. Suffer- 
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ing sometimes being a means by which good is achieved, 
the chief task is not that of the eradication of suffering. 
The ultimate attitude of Christianity in fall of suffering 
is that of Jesus: “ Have faith in God.” Christianity 
also insists that if the attitude is right, suffering leads to 
an increase in love, and that in the experience. 

Original of sin of Adam and Eve, it is believed, has 
affected all human life for ill, introducing an element of 
sinfulness or corruption into human nature itself , passing 
on through birth from one generation to the next. 

Q;uran. — Sin is pride and disloyalty to God. Sin is 
also the service of Ihlis, who first led man to disobedience. 
The punishment of sin may be escaped by means of repen- 
tance and forgiveness by God. Death-bed repentance is 
not acceptable. 

Sihlis. — Sin is distinctly an attitude of the mind 
which keeps man from devotion to God. As its root is 
pride, the Guru urges : “ Mediate on God’s name : sins 

of births shall be washed away and pride vanish from thy 
heart.” It is asked how can a wall of mud become I'lcaii ? 
And again: “ O Guru, be merciful to us sinners, saith 
the slave Nanak, we are thy dogs.” Salvation is regard- 
ed as a divine matter of grace. Compared with Hinduism 
the position is most similar to that of Vaishnavite Bhakti 
saints. 

“ By association with saints I have been saved. By 
the association of saints all maladies are healed.” (The 
Sikh Eeligion.) 

Babylonian myth of a dragon (Tehim) living in a sea, 
cause of evil. 

India is pre-eminently the land of A vatarn o f the 
deities. In Bhagvadgita the Lord says: " I come into 
birth age after age; and the motive is to guard the 
righteous, to destroy evil-doers, to establish the law.” 
The incarnation of Eama is again and again presented as 

F. 43 
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an act of gracious condescendence ‘ to redeem his people.’ 
The chief function of the incarnation ‘ from age to age ’ 
must be said to be the conveying of knowledge of the true 
path to ‘ God realisation ’ and to inspii’e devotion. Never- 
theless, the ultimate object is rather that expressed in 
Bhagvadgita, that is, a redemption from transmigration 
and rebirth. 

If we turn to the sacred literature of Zoroastrianism 
a doctrine of saviour is found. Saoshyant is the last of 
the descendant of Zorasthra. He will arrange the affairs 
of the world and utterly destroy the breakers of promises 
and servers of idols who are in the realm.” 

The religion Mithraism which spread over a large 
portion of Eoman empire, becoming the most formidable 
religious opponent of Christianity also contained the con- 
ception of a mediator. Jesus in his life on Earth was in 
some manner a saviour of men from suffering and sin. 

The revelation of the path may be said to be the ordi- 
nary conception of the work of the Prophet Mahomet. He 
is the channel by which God is supposed to have revealed 
the Quran which contains the knowledge necessary for sal- 
vation according to Muslims. Mahomet will also blow 
down at the final judgment to God to forgive the sinners 
■ — except those who associated other gods with Him. 


Religious Practices 

Religious emotions express themselves in action more 
than in intellectual beliefs. Father of family took lead- 
ing part in religious practices in the earliest stage when 
• there were no priests. Dancing as a religious practice 
> found among people of unsophisticated mentality. Sing- 
ing also has a place in religious worship and especially in 
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Christianity. Religious procession fans up the enthu- 
siasm of devotees and transmits it to others. Of religious 
practices prayer is the most general. The various postures 
have some significance from the point of view of practice 
and mental attitude. The Muslim, as the Zoroastrian, has 
five periods in the day for prayer. The motives of sacri- 
fices in the sense of implying an offering have been various. 
There are : — (1) simple offerings made in simple form of 
adoration; (2) thank offerings for some good received; 
(3) freewill offerings made to obtain the goodwill of the 
God; (4) peace offering to propitiate angry God; (5) sin 
offering for the expiation of guilt; atonement for sin. The 
object of offerings as food, clothing, jewels, and swords in 
Shinto worship is primarily the propitiation and pleas- 
ing of God. Sacrifice is the soul of Veda. Animal 
sacrifice is still offered in some forms of Hindu worship 
specially in that of Durga and Kali. In ancient times 
animal sacrifices were common in Shinto worship in lapan 
and Muslim on the Bakar Id. 

Human sacrifice is also practised at diftk^rent parts of 
the world. Human sacrifice, Purushamedha, is thought 
to have been practised in India, though whether it can 
claim Vedic sanction has been disputed. Christianity 
also points to Christ as the highest type of human 
sacrifice. Sacrificial offerings are closely associated with 
sacramental meals. Sacred animals might be partaken in 
the sacramental meal. Water and fire are agents of 
purification. Washing and bathing common in old Shinto 
ceremonies. Muslims wash before prayers, Christian 
baptism water a symbol of purification from original sin. 
Bathing in Ganges for orthodox Hindus a form of 
purification from his sins. Blood is also a purifier. 
Zoroastrian’s purification ceremony are very systematic 
and clear. 
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Religion has been largely social in its expression. 

Forms of Worship 

Zoroastrianism recognises five divisions of the day, in 
three of ■which Sun is worshipped. Daily worship in the 
home or ‘ temple ’ before sacred fire, the symbol of purity. 
Yacna ceremony among the Zoroastrians is likd a sacra- 
mental meal in which they prepare and drink Haom. 

Jewish worship, mornings and evenings, and especial- 
ly on the sabbath day consists of singing of psalms, read- 
ing of the Law and the Prophets and prayer. 

Religions belong to or are as history shows con- 
nected : — 

(1) with astronomical facts, the position of the 

heavenly bodies; 

(2) with agricultural activities ; 

(3) with historical personages or events. 

The Emotional Attitudes and Religious Ideals 

Religion is at all stages is a concern of the personality 
as a whole. Beliefs and practices are intimately related 
with emotional attitudes. 

Simple nature worship includes only elementary forms 
of feeling. With animism comes a more profound recog- 
nition of plurality and more varied feelings. To the 
spirits are ascribed feelings and intentions similar to those 
of man. The fundamental emotional attitude at this 
level is that of trust, either glad and confident or with a 
halting fear. With Theism or any form of polytheism, 
anthropomorphically conceived, the primary emotional 
attitude is that of trust. In the course of development a 
feeling of friendship, even of kinship and of community 
with the divine being, or beings, has arisen. Especially 
in Theism the attitude of man to God has acquired an 
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ethical character. Obedience and loyalty to God have 
come to be felt as part of religion. 

The rites of initiation are meant to awaken to explicit 
consciousness of oneness with the community. Public 
worship as also procession and the celebration of religious 
festivals, increases the intensity of the feeling. So this 
is the social unity realising itself in practice. 

Feelings of discord form a distinct factor in the reli- 
gious life. The sense of remorse and self-abasement due 
to the consciousness ‘ sin ’ has been especially intense when 
felt in relation with God. Repentance and forgiveness are 
emotional attitudes included in religion. 

Suffering often has the effect of increasing the 
sti-ength of the feeling of unity between the sufferer and 
those associated with him. Death arouses feeling dis- 
tinctly associated with religion. The tendency of religion 
is to transcend the element of conflict that comes between 
feeling and fact in hope and faith, in the continuance of 
a spiritual community or its resumption in the further 
course of experience. Religion in its advance has tended 
to raise man’s feelings above gloomy doubt, and to make 
him view his life in relation with the eternal rather than 
in terms of brief period of time. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The nucleus of the germ cells had for a long time 
absorbed the attention of cytologists, and it is only during 
the last 20 years that the importance of the cytoplasmic 
inclusions has been realised. For this purpose, insects 
have often been studied, and have yielded interesting 
results. So far as investigations on oogenesis are concerned, 
several ordei’s of insects have been worked upon, but the 
Lepidoptera have hardly been touched. This work was, 
therefore, undertaken in th.e hope of extending our know- 
ledge of oogenesis in this group. 

The question of yolk-formation is of paramount 
interest in the study of oogenesis . At present this problem 
is in a very confused state, and cytologists are holding 
widely divergent views about it. The origin of yolk in 
various animals has been ascribed to almost every conceiv- 
able source in the oocyde. The Golgi apparatus, 
mitochondria, nucleolar extrusions, and the ground 
cytoplasm have all been shown to play a direct or indirect 
r61e in the process; and more recently, even the vacuome 
has been claimed as a yolk- forming cytoplasmic constituent 
(Hibbard and Parat, ’28, Marguerit Parat, ’28, and Nath,. 
’31). It would thus seem as if each egg, in this respect, 
is a law unto itself. Harvey, however, believes that it is 
inconceivable that such a state of affairs really exists. He 
points out (’31) that the storage of nutrient material in the 
egg is one of the most primitive of cytological phenomena, 
and as such it is to be expected that vitellogenesis in 
general will be referable to some fundamental method. He 
has, therefore, elaborated and supported Hogben’s earlier 
theory of yolk- formation, summarising his view as follows : 
“ There is sufficient evidence to suggest that the main 
type of vitellogenesis will prove to be one in which the 
mitochondria are the chief synthetic organs, manufactur- 
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ing yolk from raw material derived from the nucleus as 
extrusions or as yolk-nucleus and from the exterior by way 
of test, follicle, or nurse-cells. This material once 
synthesized is isolated out of the cytoplasmic solution by 
Golgi bodies. Fat arises by simple condensation of 
droplets in the cytoplasm under the influence of none of the 
formed elements.” Thus, according to Harvey, the Golgi 
bodies have only an indirect role to play in oogenesis-yolk- 
synthesis . Bowen (’26), on the other hand, suggested that 
yolk formation may be the chief function of the Golgi 
apparatus of the egg, corresponding to the formation of 
the acrosome of the sperm. Gatenby and Nath have also 
been consistently insisting on the Golgi bodies having a 
nutritive function in oogenesis, the fatty yolk bodies being 
the result of a direct transformation of the Golgi vesicles. 
The exact method of yolk formation thus remains still a 
very controversial problem, and the present investigation 
is expected to throw some light on it. 


PEEVIOUS WORK 

Whereas the history of the cj^toplasmic inclusions in 
the spermatogenesis of the Lepidoptera has been worked 
out by such pioneers in cytology as Meves, Gatenby, and 
Bowen, the oogenesis from the same point of view has been 
rather neglected. Dederer’s paper (’15) on the oogenesis 
of Philosamia cynthia is almost confined to the study of 
chromosomes, and she gives no account of the cytoplasmic 
inclusions beyond mentioning a few facts about the spindle - 
bridge. 

Gatenby’s paper on Lepidopteran gametogenesis— the 
first of the series on cytoplasmic inclusions in germ cells 
(’17) is mainly devoted to the study of spermatogenesis and 
only passing references about oogenesis from a comparative 
point of view are made. He points out that “ the 
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oogenesis provides problems somewhat more difficult to 
follow and perhaps also less attractive, for in the early 
stages it is difficult to find individual oogonia and oocytes 
sufficiently clear for study, so crowded are they.” The 
species lie investigated were Smerinthus populi, Pieris 
brassicae, and Orgyia antiqua. He finds that the 
mitochondria in the primary oogonium lie as a closely 
massed crescentic cloud of granules towards one side of the 
nucleus. At the time wdien the primary germ-cell is divid- 
ing and sometimes afterwards in the female, the mito- 
chondria resemble in shape rods rather than spheres or 
grains and they lie quite near and even envelop the spindle- 
bridge. In the female they are never removed far from 
the nucleus, are always minute and never have formed 
within them a chromophobe medulla as in the male. In 
the early oocytes he describes a ‘ micromitosome ’ (a single 
deeply staining granule, also present in the male germ- 
cell). He says about this that it may be possible that the 
nurse-cells differ from the oocytes in the absence of the 
micromitosome. There is no mention of Golgi bodies and 
no account of yolk-formation. 

Blockmann (’84, ’87) first described ‘ secondary nuclei’ 
and ‘ symbiotic bacteria ’ in the oocytes of ants. Since 
then these two doubtful elements have been found in several 
cases in insects of different orders. Secondary nuclei are 
best known in certain Hymenoptera. In some Lepidoptera 
also, as well as in Diptera, Hemiptera and Coleoptera, 
Stuhlmann (referred to by Gatenby in Cytopla-smic 
inclusions of germ cells Part 6) has described similar 
elements. Symbiotic bacteria, again, are also well known 
only in the Hymenoptera and Orthoptera, but as referred 
to by Wilson (’28) they have also been reported in some 
Lepidoptera where they are rod-like in form and divide by 
fission. Eecently such unicellular symbionts have been 
cultivated in artificial cultures outside the eggs. 
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So far as investigation on the cytoplasmic inclusion 
in the oogenesis of other oi’ders of insecta are concerneii, 
we might make only brief references of the important 
findings. The orders studied include Hjmienoptera, 
Diptera, Hemiptera, Coleoptera, Orthoptera and 
Odonata. 

An investigation of this kind has been carried out by 
Peacock and Gresson (’27) and Gresson (’29) on certain 
Tenthredinidae (Hymenoptera). They have described 
accessory nuclei and their threefold origin from the nuclei 
of the nurse-cells, oocytes and the follicle cells. 

The earlier work of Gatenby (’20) on Apanteies 
(Hymenoptera) deals mainly with the secondary nuclei and 
the so-called germ-cell determinant. The latter, he found, 
were cytoplasmic in origin but had nothing to do with the 
mitochondria. He has also recorded some interesting 
features about the mitochondria themselves. He finds that 
in each ovarian element (oocytes, nurse-cells, and follicle 
cells) they have a special character. In the follicle ceils 
they remain unchanged and in the nurse-cells they become 
numerous and fine and closely grouped around the 
nucleus. In the oocytes, on the other hand, the history 
is quite different. In the early stages, here, they tend to 
lie around an arehoplasmic sphere and gradually spread 
around the nuclear periphery, and then become uniformly 
cdstributed in the cytoplasm. Before this dispersal, how- 
ever, they lose their granular appearance and become at 
first elongated and then filiform. Although yolk appears 
for the first time at the periphery in the mass, of mito- 
chondria, he found nothing that could suggest the 
metamorphosis of mitochondria into these yolk bodies. 
No mention is made of Golgi bodies. 

Hegner’s studies on the germ-cells in Hymenoptera 
(15) are concerned mainly with the differentiation of 
oocytes, nurse-cells and follicle cells; and also deal with 
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secondary nuclei and bacteria. Hogben (’20) also deals 
with the secondary nuclei and the germ-cell determinant 
besides the history of the chromatin. In a later paper on 
the cockroach he mentions that he observed the formation 
of yolk in Hymenoptera from nucleolar extrusions, but does 
not give a detailed description of this phenomena as he 
gives in the cockroach. 

Nath {’24, ’29) has worked out the cytoplasmic inclu- 
sions in the oogenesis of the mosquito, Culex (Diptera). 
He finds that the nutritive material of the oocyte comes 
from the nurse-cells. The latter have enlarged nuclei with 
chromatin distributed in the form of regular fragments on 
a network of linin fibres. The cytoplasmic boundaries of 
the nurse-cells break up and the continuous sheet of proto- 
plasm along with the nuclei is gradually absorbed by the 
oocyte. He further describes very interesting changes in 
the morphology and the staining properties of the oocyte 
nucleolus but does not record any nucleolar extrusions. 
He found Golgi vesicles with characteristic duplex struc- 
ture in the oocyte, nurse and follicle cells. Some of those 
in the oocyte only deposit free fat in their interior. Pro- 
teid yolk is formed de novo in the cytoplasm. No mito- 
chondria are described. 

Bhandari and Nath (’30) have worked on the oogenesis 
of the red cotton bug, Dysdercus cingulatus (Hemiptera). 
They describe a nurse-cell chamber at the proximal end of 
the ovarian tubule and oogonia and oocytes down below. 
Each oocyte is connected by means of nutritive roots with 
the proximal group of nurse-cells. Down these roots 
liquid food material flows representing broken down con- 
tents of the nucleus of nurse-cells. This appears at the 
distal end in the form of thick, hyaline, somewhat gela- 
tinous and slightly osmiophilic fibres which they have 
labelled as nutritive fibres. Golgi bodies from the nurse- 
cells, however, pass, down intact into the oocyte. No 
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mitochondria could be found in the nurse-cells. In the 
oocyte itself the characteristic duplex Golgi vesicles give 
rise to fatty yolk, the interesting feature about them being 
that they are fatty from the very beginning and in the 
earliest oogonia form a circum-nuclear ring. Mitochon- 
dria are granular and remain inactive and insignificant 
throughout the course of oogenesis. There are plentiful 
nucleolar extrusions lasting throughout the period of de- 
velopment of the egg and they give rise directly to the 
albuminous yolk bodies. Although neutral red was used 
no mention is made of the occurrence of vacuome in the 
animal. 

In the Coleoptera, we have the work of Nath and 
Mehta (’29) on the firefly. Luciola gorhami. The cyto- 
plasmic inclusions are very similar to those in the cotton 
bug. The Golgi bodies are fatty from the very beginning 
and give rise to Golgi yolk. Mitochondria are granular 
and play no part in vitellogenesis. The nucleolus shows 
change in its staining properties during different stages 
of the development of the oocyte. Nucleolar budding lasts 
throughout oogenesis and the nucleolar extrusions direct- 
ly give rise to yolk. The authors observe that there is no 
doubt that the nucleolar extrusions pierce the nucleolar 
membrane as whole bodies. Previous workers on beetles 
were mainly concerned with nuclear phenomena, 
secondary nuclei and the germ-cell determinants. The 
work of Weimann and Nussbaum-Hilarowice on certain 
beetles is also referred to in the chapter of 
discussion. 

The cockroach (Orthoptera) has been studied by 
Hogben (’20), Nath and Piare Mohan (’29). Gresson (’31) 
and lastly by Rhnade (’31). The first two workers 
in Periplanata americana, and Gresson in P. orientalis 
have found remarkable nucleolar extrusions which give rise 
directly to albuminous yolk bodies; but Ranade working 
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on the former species has been unable to confirm these 
findings. Proteid yolk according to the latter arises from 
the mitochondria . Hogben in his paper made no mention 
of Golgi bodies or fatty yolk, but the other workers are 
agreed that this kind of yolk arises directly from the 
Golgi bodies. Presence of bacteria in the oocytes has also 
been recorded by all. Lastly, only Ranade has given an 
account of the vacuome in this animal. He has found 
Golgi bodies and vacuome to be independent structures 
although intimately associated in the early stages. The 
vacuome undergoes a dispersal similar to the Golgi bodies. 
Infiltration of Golgi bodies from the follicular epithelium 
to the egg has also been described by the last named 
worker. 

In the Odonata we have the work of Hogben (’21) on 
the dragonfly, Libellula depressa, in which the earlier 
work of McGill has been criticised. This paper deals 
primarily with the nuclear organisation, but mention is 
made of the origin of yolk and of the problematical yolk- 
nucleus. Hogben finds that in this insect as in others 
studied by him yolk arises from nucleolar extrusions 
which are very much like those in Periplanata. The yolk- 
nucleus is regarded to be the mitosome or chondriome of 
the oocyte, being the area in which the mitochondria are 
aggregated and which resists injurious fixation in young 
oocytes. The mitochondria behave as in .Apanteles des- 
cribed by Gatenby, but no filamentous mitochondria could 
be seen. 

From the above record of work on insect oogenesis it 
would be seen that in the insecta wherever fatty yolk has 
been found it has been shown to be formed from Golgi 
bodies; that nucleolar extrusions are very common and in 
many cases give rise to albuminous yolk ; and that the mito- 
chondria are generally insignificant inclusions taking little 
part in vitellogenesis, 
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MATEEIAL AND TECHNIQUE 

The butterflies of the species Appias narendra, were 
collected in the gardens round about Allahabad. The two 
ovaries are more or less compact bodies lying in the abdo- 
men on either side of the alimentary canal. Each consists 
of four egg tubes — the ovarioles, which are attached at 
the anterior end by means of terminal threads and opens 
at the posterior end into the oviduct. The ovarioles con- 
tain eggs in different stages of development, those at the 
posterior end being ripe and those at the apex very small. 

For the study of the Golgi apparatus the inethod.s 
employed were CajaFs uranium nitrate method, DaEano’s 
cobalt nitrate modification, the latest modification of the 
Mann-Kopsch method .by Ludfoi*d and the Kolntthev 
technique. It was found that the silver methods gave 
less satisfactory results. 

Excellent results were obtained with the Ludford and 
Kolatchev techniques. In the Ludford method the mate- 
rial was fixed in Mann’s fluid (equal parts of saturated 
saline solution of corrosive sublimate and one per cent 
osmic acid) for eighteen hours; it was then washed 
thoroughly in distilled water, for about an hour, and then 
kept in two per cent osmic acid at 35°C in an electric bath 
for three to four days. The reduction of the osmic acid 
was completed by keeping the material in the same hath 
in distilled water for one day. It wms then dehydrated 
and embedded. Sections were cut four in thickness. 
Bleaching was done by Henneguy’s method— treating tlie 
sections with one per cent aqueous solution of KMnO^ 
for a fewr seconds and then with four per cent oxalic acid 
for one to two minutes. Some slides were studied un- 
stained, while others were counter-stained with neutral 
red-acetic as recommended by Ludford (’25) and also I)v 
the Ghampy-Eull method— AltmaniTs acid fuchsin, tolui- 

F. 64 
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din blue, and aurantia. Sections were mounted in pure 
Canada balsam (Baume dii Canada) as ordinary xylol- 
balsam exposed to light soon becomes acidic and osmic 
sections mounted in this medium lose tlieir colour and get 
spoilt in a short time. 

The procedure in the Ivolatchev technique was carried 
out as recommended by Nassouov. The material was fixed 
in modified Champy’s fluid (a mixture of 2 Vols. 3 per cent 
Potassium bichromate. 2 Vols. I per cent chromic acid, and 
] Yol. 2 per cent osmic acid) for 16 hours and washed in 
running Abater overnight. The tissue wms osmicated 
as in the Ludford technique, aiid the subsequent t rea tment 
to obtain the finished sections wns also similar. This 
method also demonstrates raitochondria nicely. 

Variations in the period of osmication were tried and 
it was found that the optimum was reached after osurica- 
tion for 60 hours. Even during this time the tissue 
became considerably brittle and the ovarian tags invari- 
ably broke up. If osmication is prolonged the individual 
ovarian beads break up completely at the slightest touch 
of the brush . 

The silver methods of Cajal and PaFano were follow- 
ed as recommended by Bowen (’25). The sections were 
toned w'ith 2 per cent gold chloride and 5 per cent h^'po 
solution and counter-stained with Gatenby’s safranin and 
light green, as well as with iron-aluni-haematoxylin. In 
these methods fixation in cold as recommended by Bhatta- 
charya (’27) was also tried and slightly better results w'ere 
obtained. But even wdth this modification there was 
considerable shrinkage of the tissue and the younger 
oocytes w'ere so crumpled that it was impossible to study 
them. The older oocytes wrere, however, better preserved. 
Pajal gave better fixation of the follicular epithelium 
than DaFano, probably on account of the presence of ura- 
nium nitrate in the former fixative. 
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For mitochondria the following fixatives were 1 ried : 
Flemming-without-acetic (F. W. A.). Champy-lvnil. 
Eegaud, Began d-Tupa and Zenker-Helly. Of tliese 1 
W. A. gave the best results and next came ('hampy-Knll. 
The other methods also gave satisfactory re-’iilts. 
Bulliard’s method (’24) for filamentons mitCK'hoiulria (post- 
chromatisation for over a month after* Regaud fixation) 
was also tried with partial success. 

Fo]' fixation in F. W. A., Gateuhy’s strong tormula 
(diluted twice) was used (1 per cent chromic acid 4 parts an 1 
2 per cent osmic acid 1 part). The fixation was done for 20 
hours and washing overnight. Sections were cut o « in 
thickness and were stained with ii'on-ahun-liaematoxylin 
and Champ^y-Kull’s triple stain. The Chamirv-Kull and 
the Regaud techniques ■wei'c followed exactly a.s giveti in 
the Vade-Mecum (’23). In Regaud-I'upa (3 per cent 
Potassium bichromate 80 vols., ne’itral forinol 20 vols.. 
and uranium nitrate 1 gm.). fixation was done for 48 hours 
(changing fluid every 6 hours) and post-chromatisatiou was 
omitted. This fixative has been highly recommende<} by 
Policard, Benoit, Avel. PaT’at and Bhattncharva. In 
Zenker-Helly, the fixation was done in modified Zenker's 
fluid (replacing acetic acid by formalin) for 24 hours. 
The material was then washed, dehydrated and embed- 
ded. Staining in all cases was done by iron-alum-haema- 
toxylin and Champy-Kull methods. 

For the study of nucleolar extrusions Bcuiu's picro- 
formol and Carnoy’s acetic-alcohol were employed. These 
fixatives disvsolve out lipoidic inclusions like fho (folgi 
bodies and the mitochondria, but fix the nucleu.s and its 
derivatives. The sections (fi iu thickness) wot(.‘ stainc.d 
with Mann’s methyl blue-eosin and iron-alum-haomatoxy 
Hn. Proteid yolk was also well demonstrated in these 
slides. Zenker-Helly also gave quite good results so far 
as the nucleolar structures are coheerned, 
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For the study of yolk the osmic preparations and the 
F. W. A. and Ghampy-Kull slides were of great help. In 
Kolatchev slides both the fatty and albuminous yolk bodies 
were beautifully demonstrated. Pure turpentine, free 
from all traces of acid, was used to dissolve out fatty yolk 
bodies. Moreover, the nature of yolk bodies was further 
studied by fresh cover-slip technique, as described later 
on, by means of osmic acid, Sudan III and Scharlach R 
(test for fat). 

All the results obtained with the routine laboratory 
techniques, as mentioned above, were verified and confirm- 
ed by intra-vitam studies. Although vital stains had been 
used before by Moellendorff and others, the credit of in- 
sisting on this mode of treatment for the demonstration of 
cytoplasmic inclusions goes to Parat. The most useful vital 
stains from our point of view are neutral red and Janus 
green B. The former demonstrates the vacuome and the 
latter mitochondria. No specific vital stain for Golgi 
bodies is known at present. 

There are two methods of vital staining. Firstly, 
intra-vital, in which the stain is injected into the living 
animal and then the tissues are examined; and secondly, 
supra- vital, in which the tissues are first removed from the 
body and then stained in dilute solutions of the dye. With 
the present material the former method did not prove suc- 
cessful. The insects are also delicate and in capti- 
vity they do not live in a healthy condition for more than 
an hour or so. Moreover, there is considerable difficulty 
in injecting the dye in the abdomen. Supra-vital staining 
with neutral red and Janus green B was, however, tried 
with considerable success. 

The stock solutions of these dyes were prepared as re- 
commended by Parat and Bhattacharya (’27), i.c., by dis- 
solving 0-1 gm. of the dye in 50 cc. of 6/1000 salt solution. 
The stains were then placed in an electric bath at 38° C. 
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for 24 hours and afterwards cooled thoroughly . This 
solution was diluted before use by adding a few drops 
of the dye to every 25 cc. of Ringer’s salt solution 
for 20—30 minutes, and examined from time to 
time under an oil immersion lens with artificial 
light. 

Fresh cover-slip preparations without any staining 
were studied. 2 per cent osmic acid was used for varying 
lengths of time for the examination of the true nature of 
Golgi bodies and the fatty yolk bodies as recoTnniended by 
Gatenby, Nath, and Bhattacharya. This mode of treat- 
ment has recently been much emphasised specially by 
Gatenby and Nath and is found to be of great use. Al- 
though Osmic acid rapidly kills the cell, it does not intro- 
duce the injuries and artefacts that are unavoidable in 
ordinary fixed preparations. This is clearly borne out by 
the valuable experim.ents of Strangeways and Canti (‘27). 
Smears of eggs exposed to osmic fumes were also 
studied. 

Alcoholic solutions of Sudan III and Scharlach R 
were used as tests for fat both on the living ovarioles as 
well as on formalin-fixed material. 

For the demonstration of Golgi bodies and vacuome 
side by side in fixed preparations. Beam’s new method 
(’30) was tried. The ovaries were first stained in a dilute 
solution of neutral red (prepared as above) for about half 
an hour. They were then fixed in Mann’s fluid for half 
an hour and in Champy’s fluid for 20 hours separately. 
Both were then po,st-osmicated as in the Imdford and 
Kolatchev techniques. It was found that the method did 
not give very satisfactory results. The best results were, 
however, obtained by using a dilute solution of neutral 
red for half an hour or so, and then introducing 2 per coni 
osmic acid under the cover-slip, as recommended by Bhatt,i- 
charya and Das (’29). 
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OBSERVATIONS 

1. General Structure of the Omrian Tubules.— 
Three regions are recognisable in an ovariole (Text 
-Fig. T is a schematized representation of the entire tubule 
based on the study of fresh cover-slip mounts as well as the 
finished sections): (1) the ‘ terminal filament/ which is 
the slender thread-like prolongation of the peritoneal layer, 
(2) the ‘ germarium/ which forms the apex of the ovariole 
telow the terminal filament, and which consists of a mass of 
small undifferentiated cells from which are differentiated 
the oogonia, the follicle cells and the nurse-cells, (3) the 
‘ vitellarium.’ which constitutes the major portion of the 
ovariole and contains the developing oocytes and groups of 
nurse-cells in a linear series alternating with eacli other. 
One nutritive and one egg chamber lie in each .section of 
the ovarian tube which is externally visible as a swelling. 
Each oocyte is surrounded by a well marked follicle. 

As only adult specimens were studied the gennarium 
: , - , in the ovarioles formed only a comparatively small portion 
the entire tubule.' In some cases rosette.s of cells were 

' M f . f * , 

; ;j y seen in it connected by meams of ‘ Spindle-bridges.' The 
; j I * Hifferbntiating oogonia and nunse-cells are so minute and 
. ' • ctpwded together that it is not possible to study their 
■|;'Tnolusions.i.i^^, 

, j j j I h M ' i ! Structure and Function of Nurse-Cells.- - 
j I j I ): jBefore ; 'describing the inclusions in the oocytes it is 
I j j i ; ‘ Decessary to describe the structure of the nurse-cells and 
; jj ptlie part they play in the nutrition of the oocyte, as well as 
i/krthe phenomena associated with the follicle cells. 

~ i I * I'l ■ ’ 

i] ^ i As mentioned above a group of nurse-cells is assocnat- 
i ed with an oocyte, their number varying f roin two to six. 

: The associated nurse-cells may be said . to form ; a nurse- 
;, ceU chamber* jl^e pocyte is generally surrounded by a 
: ’ single laypr of folHcle cells. At first, the group of nurse - 
cells attached tij ^yte is larger than the latter, but as 

y. /i/y r,. , ; ■ 
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the oocyte develops there is a reversal of their respective 
sizes. This is apparently due to gi'ovvth of tlie oocytes at 
the expense of the niir.se-cells. When the oocyte l'>ecomes 
mature there is no trace of nurse-cells left and only a 
single-layered follicular epithelium is present comjdetely 
surrounding the egg. 

As is usually the case the nurse-cells have a large 
vesicular and often a branching nucleus and a comparative- 
ly small amount of cytoplasm (Fig. 19, pi. 3). During the 
early stages in their eharnliers the nurse-cells are sharply 
marked off from one another, but later their iioundaries 
become indistinct; and finally even disappear (Fig. 23, pi. 
3), so that the nuclei are su-rrounded by a eomnion cyto- 
plasm formed by the fusiUn of the cells. The nuclei are 
very prominent structures from the earliest to the latest 
stage in the existence of the nurse-cells. The nuclear con- 
tents consist of a faintly staining reticulum with chi'oraatic 
masses and granules distributed along its course (Fig. 23, 
pi. 3). These masses are visible in the fresh cells. They 
stain bluish black with haematoxylin, red with acid fiich- 
sin and are greyish in osmic preparations. 

The cytoplasm of the nurse-cells shows inclusions of 
both types, riz., mitochondria and Golgi bodies. The 
mitochondria are seen as a number of granules as well as 
minute filaments in F. W. A. and Kolatchev prejia rations. 
They stain darkly with iron-alum-haematoxylin mui pink 
isJi in acid fuchsin, and are grey in unstaineil osmic slides. 
They are disti'ibuted at random and shew on special i-on 
centration on tiie cell boundaries as do the Golgi bcidips 
(Fig. li, pi. 2). The latter can be seen in the eiirliest 
differentiated nurse-cells (Fig. 1, pi. 1) as a numlier of 
small granules scattered in the c.vtoplasm : in the fuilv 
grown chambers they are present in plenty a,nd are wd! 
demonstrated in Ludford and Kolatchev slides, 'fhtw 
are not so well seen in the silver preparations. They 
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are dispersed in entire cytoplasm, but show a special con- 
centration on the separating membranes of the several 
nurse-cells in a chamber (Figs. 7 and 8, pi. 1). 

At first the oocyte is separated from the nurse-cells 
by an intermediate layer of follicle cells, or in its occasional 
absence by a well marked partition. laiter on these 
follicle cells disintegrate and the separating membrane 
disappears in the middle, so that the cytoplasm of the 
oocyte becomes continuous wuth that of the nurse-cell 
chamber through a definite channel (Fig. 8, pi. 1). Hosts 
of Golgi bodies of the nurse-cells travel into the oocyte. 
The contiguous walls of the nurse-cells which are very 
faintly marked are covered witli these Golgi bodies on 
their way to the oocyte. Through the passage formed 
between the chamber and the oocyte they pass into the 
latter in an irregular fashion, and get mixed up with the 
Golgi elements of the latter. ’'J.''hese two types cannot now 
be distinguished from each other. The mitochondria also 
pass into the oocyte from the nurse-cells, but the spectacle 
presented is not so striking. Nevertheless, they pass down 
haphazardly in large numbers. Thus, it is clear that both 
the Golgi bodies and the mitochondria of the oocytes aio 
reinforced by a passage of similar elements from the 
nurse-cells. 

Not only is there a passage of the cell inclusions from 
the nurse-cells into the oocyte; a streaming of the 
united cytoplasmic mass of the nurse-cells into the oocyte 
occurs, and this must serve as food material for the deve- 
loping egg. This cytoplasmic flow is prominently seen in 
practically all the fixatives (Fig. 2S, pi. 3). The inflowing 
cytoplasm occupies an area extending from the chamber 
to the middle of the oocyte. This area takes stain deeply 
thus standing clearly marked out from the cytoplasm 
the egg. As this intrusion of nurse-cell cytoplasm takes 
place, the cytoplasmic and the deutoplasmic inclusions of 
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the oocyte are pushed aivay to the periphery aud leave a 
clear space for the inflowing material (Fig. 25, pi. 4). 
Later on, however, a uniform distribution of these inclu- 
sions takes place. 

We have never observed either a disintegration of the 
nurse-cell nucleus or its passage into the oocyte, either in a 
fragmented condition or as a whole. Neither have we 
been able to observe any extrusions of nuclear material in 
the nurse-cell cytoplasm. It is true sometimes one or two 
granules staining like the nuclear chromatic granules are 
to be seen in the cytoplasm, but these cases are rare. We 
are inclined to treat them as artefacts inasinucli as by 
some mechanical manipulation their displacement may he 
brought about. If it were a regular phenomenon it would 
have been more frequent. The nuclei of the nurse-cells in 
Appias persist in tact, though reduced in size, till tlie end. 

3. The Follicle Cells and their Actimty . — As men- 
tioned before, the oocyte is generally surrounded with 
a well-marked single-layered follicle. The cells of 
this follicular epithelium are of ordinary size with fine 
cell walls and regularly arranged prominent nuclei whieli 
contain a few deeply staining granules (Fig. 15, pi. 2) 
The cytoplasm contains both mitochondria and Golgi 
bodies in sufficient numbers. These are of the same type 
as in the nurse-cells. 

The most interesting feature about the follicle cells is 
that they too, like the nurse-cells, supply their quota of 
Golgi bodies and mitochondria to the developing oocyte. 
Here the passage of these inclusions is an irregular process 
of infiltration. 

Each follicle cell eontains a number of Golgi bodies 
demonstrated both by the silver and osmic techniques. 
These are transported to the periphery of the egg. The 
cell membranes of the follicle cells and the limiting mem- 
branes of the oocyte are thin and offer no resistance to the 
F. 46 ^ 
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infiltering Golgi bodies. Alb the stages in the process can 
be seen under an oil immersion lens (Fig. 16, pi. 3). The 
infiltration in Appias does not occur in any regular way 
through any regular passage. The in filtered Golgi bodies 
settle down in the cortical region of the egg forming a 
definite layer which persists for some time. Later, how- 
ever, they get mixed up indistinguishably with the Golgi 
elements of the oocyte itself. 

Like the Golgi bodies the mitochondria are also in- 
filtered from the follicle cells into the oocyte. Mitochon- 
dria are at present in these cells in the form of granules or 
minute filaments generally showing a concentration to- 
wards the oocyte (Fig. 15, pi. 2). They pass down into 
the oocyte where they form a very wmll defined layer in the 
cortical region. Later they are distributed in the cyto- 
plasm and intermingle with those of the oocyte. This 
phenomenon has not so far been described by workers on 
insect oogenesis. 

Another type of activity of the follicle cells may be 
mentioned here. Occasionally it is seen that the follicle 
cells multiply very rapidly and invade the oocyte. Some- 
times this multiplication occurs on one side, sometimes 
simultaneously all round the egg (Fig. 21, pi. 3). This 
undoubtedly leads to the degeneration of the egg. We 
have occasionally observed quite healthy oocytes being 
thus almost eaten up as it were by the follicle 
cells. 

Ji. The Golgi Bodies of the Oocyte. — Fig. 1, pi. 1, 
is drawn from unstained Kolatchev preparation and 
shows the upper portion of the ovarian tubule. 
The proximal portion is occupied by a mass of 
undifferentiated cells. A number of minute osmiophilic 
granules are seen in this mass of cells w’hich are identified 
as Golgi bodies ; but because of the cells being very crowded 
it is not possible to come to a definite conclusion about the 
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presence of these elements in all individual cells. Lower 
down in the tubule we find nurse-cells and oocytes acquir- 
ing the characteristic arrangement which has already been 
described. In the earliest nurse-cells the Golgi bodies are 
scattered in the cytoplasm. In the earliest oocytes, 
that can positively be identified as such, we find a 
number of Golgi bodies situated in a juxta-nuclear posi- 
tion. The nucleus at this stage is very large and promi- 
nent and the thin cytoplasm bounding it is very faint. 
Owing to excessive osmication the Golgi bodies appear as 
solid granules, and the characteristic duplex structure — a 
chromophilic rim and a chromophobic centre is not appa- 
rent. 

Figs. 2 — 8 are from Ludford preparations and show 
oocytes in various stages of development. In. Fig. 2 we 
find that the juxta-nuclear Golgi bodies described above 
have increased in number and now occupy a larger area by 
the side of the nucleus. The cytoplasm now occupies a 
larger area surrounding the nucleus and in the region of 
the juxta-nuclear mass of Golgi bodies it stains more deep- 
ly than elsewhere. This juxta-nuclear deeply staining 
area of cytoplasm, standing in sharp contrast to the 
general cytoplasm of the oocyte, with the Golgi bodies con- 
centrated in a mass formation is the so-called ‘ ‘ yolk 
nucleus of Balbiani.” 

The nucleus with the Balbiani area is at first central 
but later moves to an eccentric position. The Golgi bodies 
in this area are crowded together. The majority of them 
are granular and spherical bodies, but a few crescent- 
shaped bodies or dictyosomes are also visible. Some of the 
spherical bodies which have not undergone heavy osmica- 
tion even show the charaGteristic osmiophilic rim and the 
osmiophobic core. The dictyosomes also show an osmio- 
phobic area associated with them. In association with 
these G olgi elements there are some bigger bodies which are 
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jet back in colour, probably on account of their being 
latty in nature. ^ These have been identified as fatty yolk 

lodies. Hence fatty yolk formation begins at a very eaflv 
stage. ' ■' J 


^ The ‘ yolk nucleus of Balbiani ’ persists for some time 
but sooner or later the Golgi bodies liegin to get detached 
rom this compact mass and disperse in the cytoplasm 
intimately, however, the Golgi elements are completely 
ispersed and no trace of the previous concentrated mass 
IS left. Figs. 4 — 8 show stages in dispersal. 

In the course of dispersal in the cytoplasm the Golgi 
bodies of the oocyte increase considerably in bulk and 
number. They are further reinforced bv a passage of 
similar elemeids from nurse and follicle cells, as has al- 
ready been described. The fatty yolk formation that had 
commenced in the early stages continues, and the fatty 
yolk bodies are clearly distinguishable in osmic prepara- 
tions on account of their big size and complete blackening. 

hough a good many of the Golgi bodies are thus trans- 
formed into fatty spheres, yet a considerable number re- 
mains unchanged in the mature oocyte (Fig. 2", pj. 3). 

These have got a tendency to be concentrated towards the 
periphery. 

The above account of the Golgi bodies is based mainly 
on osmic preparations but for purpose of comparison and 
con ro si vei pieparations were also examined and the 
results verified and confirmed. As has already been point- 
ed out the silver methods proved less useful tlian the osmic 


The Mitochondria.—Th& mitochondria are best 
seen m F W. A. and Champy-Kull preparations 
stained with iron-almu-haematoxylin as well as with 
aci uc sin. For purpose of comparison, however, 
F-eparations made by Eegaud, Regaud-Tupa, Zenker- 
ly, and Kolatchev methods were used and the 
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results verified . Intra-vitam observations proved to 
be in accord with the results obtained ■with the above 
techniques. 

No mitochondrial granules could be properly identified 
in the undifferentiated cells in the germariuni. In the 
earliest oocytes in which they could be definitely spotted, 
they were seen to occur as a few faintly staining granules, 
massed in a juxta-nuclear, deeply staining, crescentio 
cloud of cytoplasm (Fig. 9, pi. 2). The latter stands out 
prominently as a cap on the nucleus and we identify it as 
the ‘ yolk nucleus of Balbiani ’ area. 

The juxta-nuclear heavily staining area of cytoplasm 
gradually enlarges till it extends all round the nucleus 
forming a perinuclear zone. Figs. 9—12, pi. 2, show 
stages in this expansion. This zone is rather more floe- 
culent than the rest of the cytoplasm. The mitochondria 
are scattered in this mass as minute granules and stain 
pinkish with acid fuchsin and deep bluish with haemato- 
xylin in F. W. A. and other preparations. In unstained 
Kolatchev they are yellowish grey. 

The perinuclear concentration of the mitochondria 
persists for some time, but soon these elements begin to 
migrate from this zone and disperse in all directions in 
the cytoplasm . The mitochondria increase considerably 
in number till the entire cytoplasm is packed with them. 
With the onset of the phenomenon of the mitochondrial 
dispersal the perinuclear fiocculent cytoplasm liegins to dis- 
appear till in the end no trace of it is left. After a pri- 
mary uniform dispersal a peripheral or rather cortical 
concentration of the mitochondria is seen (Fig. 25, pi. 4). 
This is probably brought about by the inflow of cytoplasm 
from the nurse-cells. Later on a uniform dispersal of the 
mitochondria is once again established. We have already 
seen that mitochondria of the oocytes receive a quota from 
both nurse and follicle cells. 
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The extruded nucleoli are at first basophil in reaction ; 
later they apparently undergo a change in the staining 
capacity for they stain now more lightly both with methyl- 
blue-eosin and with iron-alum-haematoxylin. There is 
thus a change from basophilic to oxyphilic condition with- 
out any intermediate amphophil stage. These oxyphilic 
extruded fragments of the nucleolus sooner or later dis- 
appear entirely in the cytoplasm. The manner of their 
disappearance is such as to indicate a fairly sudden and 
complete dissolution and diffusion of their substance into 
the surrounding cytoplasm. The e.xtrusions do not grow 
or fragment in the cytoplasm, neither do they undergo any 
uniform dispersal in it. They remain more or less in the 
vicinity of the nucleus or a little removed from it 
and disappear from view as development proceeds. They 
have been found to take no direct part in 
vitellogenesis. 

It may be mentioned here that vve have found no 
trace of secondary nuclei in the butterfly investi^gated, as 
has been reported by Stuhlmann in some Lepidoptera. 
We have further found no such structure in the oocytes of 
Appias as the ‘ micromitosome ’ described by Gatenby in 
Smerinthus. Again no trace of bacteria in the egg has 
been observed. 

7. The Yolk Bodies . — The yolk bodies observed in 
the present animal are of two distinct types, viz., 
the fatty yolk bodies and the proteid or albumi- 
nous yolk bodies. They can be easily distinguished 
in Kolatchev and Ludford preparations where both 
types are fixed excellently. In the unstained slides 
the Golgi yolk is black (slightly less in Kolatchev 
than in Ludford) and the proteid yolk is greyish. In pre- 
parations stained with acid fuchsin or with iron-alum- 
haematoxylin the proteid yolk bodies take a slightly pink- 
ish or bluish stain while the fatty yolk bodies remain stiU 
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blackish though slightly less so than in unstained sections. 
In the fully developed oocytes they can be seen distributed 
uniformly in the cytoplasm {Pig. 16, pi. 3). 

In finished Champy-Kull or F. W. A. sections the 
proteid yolk bodies are beautifully demonstrated, but the 
fat bodies are generally very poorly fixed and often appear 
as vacuoles (Fig. 15, pi. 2). This is probably because the 
amount of osmic acid in the fixative was insufficient ; 
also it has much less time to act in these fixatives than in 
the Kolatchev or Ludford techniques. Moreover, the 
action of xylol and alcohol in the course of mounting the 
sections tends to remove poorly fixed fat. It has been 
noticed that when preparations are made rapidly and 
mounted in. neutral balsam fatty yolk sphere.s are better 
preserved. In DaFano slides fat is not fixed at all and we 
invariably find vacuoles in place of fatty yolk bodies. In 
these preparations proteid yolk is also rarely seen. Bonin 
and Carnoy both fix proteid yolk bodies nicely, especially 
in the later stages of development, but they always give a 
negative picture of fatty yolk bodies in the form of vacuoles 
(Fig. 17, pi. 3). 

An account of fresh coverslip preparations is given 
later but it may be mentioned here that two types of yolk 
bodies were easily distinguishable in these and the results 
arrived at were confirmatory to those obtained with fixed 
preparations. 

The fatty yolk arises directly by the transformation 
of Golgi bodies, and all stages have been clearly studied 
in the osmic preparations. In the young oocytes when the 
yolk-nucleus begins to spread out we find amongst the 
minute Golgi bodies some comparatively bigger bodies 
which go deep black in osmic acid and appear solid (Fig. 
5, pi. 1). As the oocyte develops it is noticed that such bodies 
are present in large numbers scattered amongst the Golgi 
bodies (Fig. 6, 7, 8, pi. 1). These bodies ai’e found in all 
F. 47 
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stages of development — some which are hardly bigger than 
the ordinary G olgi bodies, others which are relatively larger 
in size and other stages between these extremes. All 
these bodies are uniformly black and do not show any 
distinguishable osmiophilic rim or osmiophobic centre as 
do the Golgi bodies. But when the sections are treated 
with pure turpentine, free from all traces of acid, it is 
found that these bodies become vacuolar showing only a 
chromophilic rim or crescentic margin and a tfansparent 
core (Fig. 20, pi. 3). This shows that the fat sphere was 
not a mere fat globule, but a Golgi body which had deposit- 
ed free fat in its chromophobic part ; on the application of 
turpentine the free fat is dissolved out and the original 
Golgi ring or crescent is left behind. The unchanged Golgi 
bodies in the same slides remain absolutely unaffected even 
after prolonged treatment with turpentine. 

The proteid yolk bodies have been found to be formed 
by the direct transformation of the mitochondria, which 
undergo rapid development. This can be studied with re- 
markable clearness in F. W. A. and other mitochondrial 
fixatives, which show all the stages in its transformation. 
Both the mitochondria and the mitochondrial yolk bodies 
stain similarly — red in acid fuchsin and deep blue in iron- 
alum -haematoxylin. Occasionally a developing mito- 
chondrion becomes lodged in a vacuole and there continues 
its further development. The metamorphosis of mito- 
chondria begins 'pari passu with their primary dispersal in 
the cytoplasm, but the process is first clearly seen when they 
assume a cortical concentration, as already pointed out. 
When the final uniform dispersal stage is reached the 
cytoplasm is seen to be literally choked with metamorphos- 
ed and metamorphosing mitochondria (Fig. 18, pi. 3). 
Confirmation of the direct form.ation of the proteid yolk 
bodies from mitochondria is obtained by the fact that only 
in later stages, after a definite chemical change has come 
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over the mitochondria, the latter are fixed in Bonin and 
Carnoy in the form of yolk bodies. If the developing yolk 
bodies were cytoplasmic in origin, chances were tliat the}' 
would be fixed in these fixatives containing acetic acid, 
from the very beginning. No direct relationship of pro- 
teid yolk bodies either with the Golgi bodies or with 
nucleolar extrusions has been observed. 

8. G enti'ifuge Ex'periments . — In the study of 
oogenesis, centrifuge experiments are of the utmost 
value as they enable us to identify the cell organs 
in separate and distinct layers. The best results 
in the present case were obtained by fixing the centrifuged 
material in Kolatchev. 

On an examination of the finished sections, both un- 
stained and stained with acid fuchsin, it was found that 
there were three distinct and separate zones formed after 
centrifuging the mature oocytes (Fig. 26, pi. 4). The 
lower zone is a pale broAvnish area occupying about one- 
fifth of the whole oocyte. This contains the homogeneous 
cytoplasm in which lie some scattered refringent mito- 
chondrial granules and filaments. The nucleus also lies 
in this zone. The major portion of the middle zone is 
occupied by proteid yolk bodies, entangled in which are a 
number of unchanged and half-changed mitochondria. 
This zone is very conspicuous and occupies the greater part 
of the oocyte. The upper pole is occupied by the lightest 
elements, namely, the Golgi bodies and the fatty yolk 
bodies. Individual Golgi bodies and mitochondria occur 
outside their respective zones, probably having escaped the 
centrifuge displacement. 

The centrifuge experiments reveal the cytoplasmic 
inclusions in their true relations, and the evidence obtain- 
ed thereby appears to corroborate the view that the Golgi 
bodies give rise to fatty yolk and the mitochondria to 
proteid yolk. 
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9. Fresh Coverslif Preparations: The “ VacuomeP 
(a) Unstained Material. — Absolutely fresh ovarioles 
were mounted in physiological salt solution and 

were studied under artificial light (1,000 candle 
power) 'without staining. The general structure of 
the ovarioles was nicely seen. This has already 
been described. The nuclei in all the cells were clearly 
visible and those of the nurse-cells showed the characteris- 
tic chromatic masses. The older oocytes were so choked- - 
full of yolk that they were quite opaque. The slightly 
younger ones had also a large amount of yolk which could 
be seen as spherical bodies distributed uniformly in the 
cytoplasm. This distribution of the yolk bodies prevent- 
ed the proper study of the Golgi bodies, although small 
rings and crescents could be observed. The differentiating 
oocytes in the lower portion of the germarium were rela- 
tively free from yolk, but these were so minute that their 
inclusions could not be properly identified. 

(b ) Neutral Red Stomiwy.— Ovarioles were kept in 
a very dilute solution of this dye prepared as de- 
scribed under technique. These were studied after 10, 
20 and 30 minutes. It was found that although the 
proximal portion of the tubule was nicely stained, 
the stain did not penetrate the oocytes because of 
the presence of a well developed thick follicle all round. 
When it was found that the oocytes did not stain even after 
half an hour they were punctured with a very fine steri- 
lized needle under a binocular. As was expected this 
method proved eminently satisfactory. It facilitated 
penetration of the stain and the oocytes were nicely stain- 
ed after 15 to 20 minutes. 

Some of the young oocytes when examined carefully 
under an oil immersion lens were observed to contain a 
nucleus and a thick granular mass Juxta-nuclear in posi- 
tion. The latter was identified as the “ yolk nucleus of 
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Balbiani.” It takes the same position in fixed prepara- 
tions topographically. It was seen that this area con- 
tained a number of small ref ringent G-olgi vesicles scatter- 
ed irregularly. These did not take up any stain. In 
addition there were present three, four, or more patches of 
vacuoles which stained a cherry red colour and hence stood 
out quite prominently. Sometimes the individual gran- 
ules or vacuoles in a patch become very closely 
clamped and present an appeai’ance resembling a single 
bigger vacuole. These structures were identified as 
Parat’s vacuome. The vacuome patches at this stage are 
situated in close association with the Golgi bodies, al- 
though they are quite distinct from the latter. In more 
advanced oocytes (Fig. 27, pi. 4) the Golgi elements appear 
scattered as discrete bodies in the form of vesicles as well 
as crescents. The patches of vacuome have also increased 
in number and lie scattered in the cytoplasm. They do nob 
now show that close association with the Golgi bodies that 
is so characteristic of the young oocyte. The yolk bodies 
also have no relation with the vacuome, and are quite 
distinct from the latter. The morphological nature of the 
vacuome in the dispersed stage is the same as in the yolk 
nucleus stage. 

(c) Neutral Red and Osmic Acid . — The Golgi bodies 
were better brought to view by the inti’oduction of a 
little osmic acid under the coverslip while studying 
the material treated with neutral red. The con- 
trast between the Golgi bodies and the vacuome also 
became clearer. The osmic acid, after a few minutes, 
afi'ected the Golgi bodies which now came into view more 
prominently as highly refractile copper-coloured vesicles 
and crescents having the charaicteristic duplex structure 
both in the juxta-iiuclear concentrated mass in the younger 
oocytes and also scattered in the cytoplasm in the older 
ones. The vacuome was not affected at all and remained 
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coloured brilliantly pink (Fig. 27, pi. 4). These two in- 
clusions are therefore apparently quite different from one 
another. The close topographical association between the 
two which is seen in young oocytes is also severed as deve- 
lopment proceeds. The vacuome, as a result of the appli- 
cation of the osmic acid, were not seen to fuse together or 
to be distorted in any way. 

It must be mentioned here that although the use of 
osmic acid with material freshly stained in neutral red 
proved quite satisfactory for the study of Golgi bodies and 
vacuome side by side, the same method used for the de- 
monstration of these two structures in fixed preparations 
(Beam’s method) was not found to be quite satisfactory. 

(d ) Janus Green B . — The ovarioles were treated with 
this dye exactly in the same way as with neutral red. The 
mitochondria are stained gjoenish. blue. Both granular 
and filamenter forms could be seen distributed uniformly 
in the cytoplasm in the older oocytes. The yolk bodies 
were never found to be coloured by this dye. 

{e) 2 per cent Osmic Acid . — Golgi bodies were 
identified in all stages of development of the oocytes 
by using 2 per cent osmic acid for varying lengths of 
time. The characteristic diploid structure of these ele- 
ments, namely, a peripheral rim or crescent and a hollow 
interior was clearly brought out in these preparations. 
There are some bigger bodies also present which are the 
fatty yolk bodies. In older oocytes, in addition to the 
fatty yolk bodies, we find some other bigger bodies which 
do not get black but always appear whitish. These are 
proteid yolk bodies. Fig. 22, pi. 3, represents the contents 
of a fully mature oocyte, pressed under the coverslip. The 
two types of yolk bodies can easily be distinguished. A 
smear preparation exposed to osmic acid fumes for some- 
time also shows the two kinds of yolk bodies as well as 
Golgi elements. The advantage of smear method is that 
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the osmic acid is able to act in a shorter time than in wet 
mounts. 

{f) Sudan III and Scharlach R . — These fat tests 
were tried both on fresh and formalin-fixed material. Fat 
bodies v>?^ere stained red in both the reagents. These tests, 
of course, cannot afford any clue as to the origin of these 
fatty bodies. 

DISCUSSION 

1. The Nurse and Follicle Cells . — It has been known 
for a long time [Korschelt (90) and Hegner (71) j 
that the nurse-cells provide food material to the 
developing oocyte, and the idea of the passage of 
nutrient granules from them as well as from the follicle 
cells into the oocyte is not a new one. But the cytological 
basis of these phenomena has been investigated only recent- 
ly. The fact that among the nutrient granules could be 
included cell organs like Golgi bodies and mitochondria 
we own mainly to the works of Brambell, Bhattacharya and 
his pupils. 

Weimann (’10), quoted by Wilson (149) appears to be 
the first observer to show clearly by the use of difierential 
stains that in the beetle Leptinotarsa the nutritive cells of 
the end chamber of the ovary elaborate basophilic granules 
that flow downwards into the egg through the protoplas- 
mic pedicle by which the latter are connected directly with 
the end chamber. Nussbaum-Hilarowicz (17), also quot- 
ed by Wilson, working on the water beetle, Dytiscus, found 
the perinuclear zone of the oocyte connected directly with 
the inirse-cells by conspicuous protoplasmic bridges by 
which the mitochondrial contents of the nurse-cells pass 
inwards to the egg. In 1924, Brambell in the fowl and 
Bhattacharya in the tortoise first brought to light the in- 
teresting fact that the egg during the course of its develop- 
ment receives a sufficient quota of Golgi bodies from the 
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follicular epithelium. Since then Bhattaeharya and his 
pupils have described this ‘infiltration of Golgi bodies,’ 
as they term it, in many groups of vertebrates. Among 
invertebrates, however, this phenomenon has so far been 
described only in the cockroach from this laboratory. 

Further, so far as the insecta are concerned, the most 
thorough investigation of the phenomena associated with 
the nurse and follicle cells is that of Peacock and Gresson 
on sawflies, which has already been referred to. The work 
of Bhandari and Nath on the cotton bug and that of Nath 
on the mosquito has also been mentioned before. 

In the butterfly under consideration, we have found 
that the nurse-cells are at first quite separate from the 
oocyte, but later become continuous with the latter by the 
breaking down of the intervening follicle cells and the 
membranes. Then the nurse-cells supply through this pass- 
age a valuable quota of both Golgi bodies and mitochondria 
to the developing oocyte. These migrating cell organs 
give rise to yolk bodies as do the similar elements of the 
egg itself. At a later stage even a stream of continuous 
cytoplasm of the nurse-cells flows into the oocyte and serves 
as food material. Thus the nourishment supplied by the 
nurse-cells is in the form of ground cytoplasm and active 
cell inclusions, viz., Golgi bodies and mitochondria. 

It is noteworthy that both Peacock and Gresson in 
sawflies, and Bhandari and Nath in the cotton bug have 
described only Golgi bodies in the nurse-cells and their 
passage into the oocyte; they could not find any initochon- 
dria in these cells. In the butterfly Appias there is no 
doubt about the presence of mitochondria in the nurse-cells 
or their inflow into the oocyte. 

The irregular and branching nuclei of the nurse-cells 
in the insect under consideration deserve some notice. 
They are co-related with intensive metabolic activity of 
these cells. It may be, they profoundly influence the cyto- 
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plasm that flows into the oocyte; they have themselves 
never been found to be absorbed by the oocyte as recorded 
by the above mentioned workers. Such branching* and 
labyrinthine nuclei liave been described in a number of 
other cases. Cells possessing such nuclei are always 
characterised by great synthetic activities. For example, 
such nuclei occur in the silk glands of various iiTsect 
larvse and they have been described in a number of other 
insect ovaries, e.g., the earwig Forficula (Korschelt). 

Both Peacock and Gresson in sawflies, ISTath in culex 
and Bhandari and Nath in cotton bug have described the 
ultimate absorption of the nurse-cells by the oocyte. We, 
however, find no such evidence in the butterfly Appias in 
the stages examined by us. We are inclined to believe 
that ultiniately, after the passage of the Golgi bodies and 
the mitochondria and the inflow of the cytoplasm into the 
oocyte, the diminished and dwindled nurse-cells get 
separated from the oocyte and degenerate. 

The authors have not been able to find any connect- 
ing tubes between the nurse-cells and the oocytes derived 
from the spindle remains of the final oogonial divisions as 
recorded by Dederer in Philosamia. In Appias the nurse- 
cells are at first quite separate from the oocyte and only at 
a later stage become continuous with the latter. Further, 
no accessory nuclei or nucleolar extrusions in the nurse- 
cells have been found as recorded by Peacock and Gresson 
in sawflies. 

The follicle cells also take some part in the nutrition 
of the oocyte in Appias. Like the nurse-cells they supply 
a large number of Golgi bodies and mitochondria to the 
developing oocyte. The passage of Golgi bodies from the 
follicular epithelium to the egg seems to be a widely (xj- 
curring phenomenon in vertebrates at least. The present 
investigation in conjunction with that on cockroach 

(Ranade) supports this view even in insects. This 
F. 48 : : 
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passage of Golgi bodies is known to occur in two 
ways, namely, in lumps or in a granular form by a process 
of infiltratioii through channel-like pasvsages in the zona 
radiata. In the animal under investigation, the Golgi 
granules simply pass down in a haphazard way. 

The passage of mitochondria from the follicle cells 
into the oocyte seems to be either not a widely occurring 
phenomenon or it has hitherto escaped the notice of investi- 
gators. To the best of our knowledge it has been recorded 
only in two cases in vertebrates, namely, in the pigeon 
investigated by Das (39) and in the tortoises investigated 
by Bhattacharya and Lai (12). Nussbaum-Hilarowiez, 
who discovered the passage of mitochondria from nurse- 
cells into the oocyte did not notice a similar process in the 
follicular cells. As a matter of fact among invertebrates 
the process has not been recorded so far. In Appias it is 
very striking. The follicle cells have a large number of 
mitochondria which filter into the oocyte. Judging from 
the results in this insect, w^e believe, that the phenomenon 
is of wider occurrence. 

2. The Golgi Affaratns.—TYm available evidence 
points to the conclusion that the Golgi apparatus is poly- 
morphic in nature. In the germ-cells of both vertebrates 
and invertebrates, however, the apparatus generally occurs 
in the form of discrete elements either as granular, 
spherical or crescent-shaped structures. One of the authors 
has described in the tortoise egg various forms of 
Golgi bodies — rodlets. platelets, crescents, spherules, 
beaded strings, batonettes, irregular grains and dumb-bell 
shaped structures. Gatenby, Tmdford and Brambell have 
also described in various animals both vesicular and dictyo- 
somal Golgi bodies. Das has reported similar elements in 
birds. Nath and his collaborators have, how^ever, found 
mostly vesicular Golgi bodies in a number of animals they 
have studied. They are disposed to regard all other forms 
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in the egg as artefacts. For example, Nath says that i 
crescent may be produced by the partial blackening of the 
chroniophilic rim or may be that the appearance is due to 
an optical illusion. On the other hand, we have Harvey, 
who, as a result of his recent studies on the oogenesis of the 
earthworm, Antedon and Asterias (1931), believes that 
the true Golgi bodies are scale-like in their morphology. 

It appears to us that the position taken up both by 
Nath and Harvey is controversial. In view of the work o;i 
Gatenby, Ludford, Hirschler, Bhattacharya, Brambell, 
Das and others, it is clear that the Golgi bodies in oogene- 
sis also may be polymorphic in nature. This is supported 
by the present investigation. In Appias, we find that both 
vesicular and crescent-shaped Golgi bodies are present. 
The possibility of the latter being artefacts is ruled out by 
the fact that they are clearly visible in an intra-vitam 
examination and are nicely demonstrated in fresh coverslip 
preparations treated for a short time with 2 per cent osrnic 
acid. The dictyosonies also carry a chromophobic core asso- 
ciated with them. Nath believes that the shape of the Golgi 
apparatus in oogenesis is bound up intricately with its 
function, namely, the deposition of free fat inside the 
vesicle. The dictyosonies in this respect are as good as 
the vesicular Golgi bodies for they have also been shown to 
develop fat in their chromophobic portion. 

Harvey’s contention that Nath is probably dealing 
with fat globules is absolutely unwarranted. He has 
taken this attitude mainly on the fact that in Carcinus 
and the Echinoderms studied by him he has found that fat 
arises in the cytoplasm and that the Golgi ele- 

ments are distinct scale-like structures. Moreover lie and 
Weiner (152) have shown a similar occurrence in eaith- 
worm. Gatenby and Nath have produced evidence to show 
that Harvey was wrong and this has been corroborated by 
Sharga (140). The restatement of Harvey remains still 
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unconvincing. That they are vesicular Golgi bodies and 
not fat globules is proved by one fact alone that a mere 
fat globule never shows a chromophilic rim and a chromo- 
phobic centre as do the Golgi vesicles. Even a fat 
spherule developed from the latter shows this chromo- 
philic rim on treatment with turpentine. Moreover, fat 
globules are not fixed in DaFano whereas the Golgi vesicles 
are. W& have found no scale-like Golgi bodies in the 
butterfly but on this account do not disbelieve Harvey’s 
findings in Carnicus and the Echinoderms; these objects 
must be very interesting indeed. The only conclusion 
reached is that Golgi apparatus is fundamentally poly- 
morphic in nature even in oogenesis. 

During the course of dispersal from a juxta-nuclear 
concentrated mass the Golgi bodies in the oocyte increased 
considerably in bulk and number. It has tacitly been as- 
sumed by practically every worker that this increase is 
brought about by fragmentation and growth. Not much 
evidence has, however, been brought in support of this. 
Gatenby in a recent paper (53) draws attention to this 
fact and points out that “in the preparations of young 
Testudo eggs made by Professor Bhattacharya in the 
writer’s laboratory the growing Golgi bodies can be seen 
apparently dividing and producing chains of granules. 
They are depicted in his paper and afford strong evidence 
that the Golgi bodies in oogenesis increase by fission. In 
Testudo these peculiar chains of Golgi bodies are quite 
large and can be studied more satisfactoiuly than in any 
other material known to the writer.” He has himself 
succeeded in inducing multiplication of Golgi bodies in 
moth spermatocytes by injecting phosphorised oil in the 
animal. In Appias we have occasionally found two or 
three Golgi bodies aligned in a chainlike formation 
suggesting that they have probably arisen by fragmenta- 
tion. 
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About the function of Golgi bodies in oogenesis there 
is an ovei'whelming majority of workers, prominent among 
them being Gatenby, Ludford, Brambell, Nath and 
Bhattacharya, in favour of the view that these cell 
constituents directly or indirectly give rise to fatty yolk. 
Discordant results have, however, been recorded in some 
cases, e.g.. Hibbard in Discoglossus and Harvey in 
Carcinus, Lumbricus, Antedon and Aster ias. The latter 
finds that fat arises de novo in cytoplasm and that Golgi 
apparatus directly or indirectly gives rise to albuminous 
yolk. Our conclusions, however, on this point, are in 
harmony with, the view^ of the majority. In all the insects 
hitherto studied by us no e.Nception to this view has been 
found. Nath has in fact shown that the contents of the 
Golgi vesicles in a number of cases (Luciola, Dusdereus 
etc.) are fatty from the very beginning, and even when 
there is no formation of fatty yolk as in Culex, Golgi 
bodies, nevertheless, become slightly fatty. It has been 
shown in the present paper that the Lepidoptera also are 
similar in this respect to other orders of insecta. The Golgi 
rings and crescents, it has been observed, deposit free fat 
inside their chromophobic parts and are directly trans- 
formed into fatty yolk bodies. 

Nath, as a result of investigations on a number of 
animals, maintains that the Golgi bodies have a nutritive 
function par excellence in oogenesis. If we were to 
consider Appias by itself the dictum could not be support- 
ed for in this animal we find that the Golgi bodies and 
mitochondria both play an equally important part in the 
nutrition of the oocyte. Both these cell organs are 
prom.inent throughout the course of oogenesis; both are 
reinforced by a passage of similar elements from the nurse 
and follicle cells; and both give rise to yolk, the one to 
fatty yolk and the other to proteid yolk. But taking all 
cases into consideration we find that it is the Golgi bodies 
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out of all the cell components that play the most important 
part in the nutrition of the oocyte in insects. In a number 
of cases it has been found that the follicle cells supply \ 
good number of Golgi bodies only to the developing oocyte. 
They almost invariably give rise to fatty yolk and even 
in its absence the contents of the Golgi bodies become 
slightly fatty which must be utilised in the nutrition of 
the developing egg. The proteid yolk, on the other hand, 
arises from sources other than the Golgi bodies. These 
sources are different in different animals. 

3 . Mitochondria. — ^In the early yolk-nucleus and 
the perinuclear stages the mitochondria are situated 
in a densely staining mass of cytoplasm, hence 
their true nature at this time is very difficult to 
elucidate; they are mainly seen as granules. With 
the onset of dispersal, however, filamenter forms also 
come into view^ How the latter arise we are unable 
to say. There are two possibilities : either they are present 
from the very beginning and cannot be distinguished in the 
dense cytoplasmic area, or they arise by the accumulation 
of the granular mitochondria. Mitochondrial granules 
aligned in chain-like formation have often been 
noticed. 

About the origin and multiplication of the mito- 
chondria conditions similar to those discussed in connec- 
tion with the Golgi apparatus apply. In a. number of 
cases mitochondria like the Golgi bodies, have been showm 
to be divided and transported almost equally to the 
blastomeres of the segmenting ovum, and are therefore 
apparently continuous from generation to generation. In 
Appias, we have not been able to find any mitochondria 
in the very early oocytes. It may be in the early stages 
they are so minute that they escape notice. The multipli- 
cation of the mitochondria also occurs presumably by 
fission. 
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About the function of mitochondria in oogenesis 
there is a good deal of variation in different animals. 
Harvey believes them to be concerned in yolk synthesis by 
using raw material in the cytoplasm, while the function of 
the Golgi apparatus, according to him, is the isolation of 
the material so synthesised out of solution. The latter 
view has found few supporters. In a number of cases 
mitochondria have been shown to be directly transformed 
into proteid yolk bodies (see discussion on yolk); while in 
others they apparently help the cytoplasm in some way 
to elaborate the yolk bodies. But so far as insects are 
concerned they have been in most cases shown to remain 
granular throughout oogenesis and apparently take no 
part in vitellogenesis. In the butterfly Appias it has been 
found that the mitochondria develop directly into proteid 
yolk bodies. Every stage in this transformation from the 
smallest mitochondrion to the fully developed yolk body 
is clearly seen, and there is absolutely no doubt that the 
mitochondria in this animal play as important a part in 
vitellogenesis as do the Golgi bodies. 

4- The Y olh-nucUMS. — As referred to before we have 
called by the name of “ Yolk-nucleus of Balbiani ” 
the juxta-nuclear area of cytoplasm in the early 
oocytes in which are concentrated both the Golgi 
bodies and the mitochondria. This area stands out 
sharply marked from the rest of the homogeneous 
cytoplasm in virtue of its capacity to take stain deeply. 
In most cases of oogenesis (both vertebrates and inverte- 
brates) worked out in this laboratory a similar structure 
has been described. Brambell, however, in the fowl (28) 
recognised two separate areas of concentration for Golgi 
bodies and mitochondria. This has been contradicted by 
the more recent work of Das on pigeon (39). However. 
Brambell based his view mainly on the results obtained 
by the DaEano technique, which has a tendency to intro 
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(luce artefacts more than any other fixative. Others also 
who tacitly assume similar two areas of concentration have 
never clearly shown their separate existence in any osmic 
fixative. Two such separate areas, further, have not yet 
l)een demonstrated by intra-vitam examination. In view 
of all this it seems possible that there is only one area in 
the early stages of the oocytes which functions as the 
focus of growth and dispersal both for the Grolgi bodies 
and the mitochondria. It may be regarded as the seat of 
intense cytoplasmic activity at a particular stage of deve- 
lopment in the oocyte. And its Juxta-nuclear position 
merits the belief that the nucleus may at this stage in- 
fluence the development and dispersal of the cytoplasmic 
inclusions by means of enzyme action. Used in this sense 
the ‘ yolk-nucleus of Balbiani ’ is the homologous of the 
' archoplasmic area ’ of Gatenby, and the ‘ idiosomic area ’ 
of Bowen. 

But this is not the only sense in which this unhappy 
term has been used. The term ‘yolk-nucleus’ was first 
proposed by Carus (1850) to designate a cytoplasmic body 
first observed by Wittich (1845) in the oocytes of spiders 
and concerned in some way with yolk formation. Since 
then it has been used to describe structures the true homo- 
logies of vidich are questionable. Tor example, Hirschler 
has described a peculiar ‘ yolk-nucleus ’ in Asidia (76), 
which Parat and Bhattacharya (134) are disposed to re- 
gard as an artefact, and which Harvey (65) suggests is 
secreted by the Golgi bodies. Weiner (150, 151) similarly 
in Tegeneria and Lithobius holds that the ‘ yolk-nucleus ’ 
is secreted by the Golgi apparatus. More recently, Harvey 
(68) has described a ‘ yolk-nucleus ’ in Antedon which is 
probably nucleolar in origin. 

Balbiani (*93) was the first to urge the comparison be- 
tween the idiosome and the so-called ‘ yolk-nucleus.’ He 
maintained that the latter is equivalent to an ‘ attraction 
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sphere plus a centrosome. The same conclusion was reach- 
ed by Van der Stricht (’98), D’Hollander (’04), Munson 
(’98, ’04, ’12), Lame (’07), Faure-Fremiet (’10), Loyez (’ll). 
Van Durme (’14), and many other workers. This yiew, 
accepted by most of the French and Belgian workers, is now 
generally regarded as an established fact. In some cases 
the ‘ yolk-nucleus ’ has even been found to contain one or 
two central granules, closely similar to centrioles. 

In view of the confusion that the indiscriminate use 
of the term ‘ yolk-nucleus ’ has caused in the literature on 
oogenesis and the various synonyms (e.g., ‘ vitellin body,” 
“ dotterkern,” “ corps vitellin,” “ archoplasmic area,” 
“ idiosome,” etc.) that have been used from time to timet 
it is urged that the term ‘ yolk-nucleus ’ be either dropped 
altogether and a new term proposed and accepted, or if 
the term is retained, its use should be restricted to tho 
sense denoted above. In a number of cases (Nath, Bhatta- 
charya and others) it has been found that fatty yolk form- 
ation begins at the yolk-nucleus stage. Hence we may re- 
gard this area as a centre of fat formation. This may, in 
a way. Justify the use of the term ‘ yolk-nueleus.’ There- 
fore till a better substitute is agreed upon, we may provi- 
sionally continue to use this nomenclature. 

5. Nucleolar Extrusions . — The nucleolus had for a 
long time been regarded as a store-house for the waste 
products of the nucleus. Of late, however, cyto- 
logists have realised its importance as a nuclear 
constituent that plays a fundamental part in the 
interaction between the nucleus and the cytoplasm. The 
nucleolus has been shown to extrude fragments both in the 
somatic and the germ-cells, Ludford (96) has observed 
this even in tissue cultures. Prominent workers on oogen- 
esis such as Gatenby, Hogben, Ludford, Nath and Bhatta- 
charya have laid stress upon the phenomenon of nucleolar 
extrusions both in vertebrates and invertebrates, and have 
F. 49 
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in certain cases, as we shall see later, attributed the origin 
of albuminous yolk to these extrusions. Nucleolar extru- 
sions are, however, by no means an invariable feature of 
oogenesis, and numerous cases are known in which the 
phenomenon does not occur. 

The behaviour of the nucleolus and the nucleolar 
extrusions in oogenesis differs widely in different animals. 
A good summary is given in Gresson’s paper on nucleolar 
phenomena in sawflies (59). Since then many more cases 
have been recorded. So far as insects are concerned 
nucleolar extrusions of one kind or other have been des- 
cribed in almost all cases. The occurrence of a similar 
phenomenon in the butterfly was. therefore, not unexpect- 
ed. 

In Appias, it has been observed that in the beginning 
there is a single basophilic nucleolus, which at no stage 
becomes oxyphil or even amphophil, and never presents a 
vacuolated appearance. It multiplies to form a numbei 
of daughter-nucleoli which are themselves basophilic, and 
these as such are extruded in the cytoplasm. The nucleo- 
lus, further, is active only for a short time and later dis- 
appears entirely. Among in.sects no case of such a simple 
behaviour of the nucleolus has been recorded. Bhandari 
and Nath (20) have described a similar behaviour in Dys- 
dercus, so far as the staining reactions are concerned ; but 
here also, contrary to what we find in Appias, the nucleolar 
extrusions last throughout oogenesis and also form directly 
the albuminous yolk-bodies. More often, however, al 
though it is basophilic at its first appearance, the nucleolus 
has been described to undergo curious changes in its stain- 
ing capacity, developing affinity for various acidic stains 
in varying degrees and often assuming a moi'e or less 
vacuolated appearance, e.g., in Luciola (Nath, 115), cer- 
tain Tenthredinidse (Gresson, 59), and Periplaneta 
(Hogben, 82 and Nath, 116). The nucleolus in the butter- 
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fly is, therefore, remarkable for its simplicity of 
behaviour. 

That the nucleolar fragments are extruded in the 
cytoplasm, there is no doubt, and the reasons for this belief 
have already been given. A question that merits some 
discussion is whether they are extruded as solid fragments 
or in the form of liquid drops. Irene Hilton in a recent 
paper on the oogenesis of Calanus (79) observes that it 
seems highly improbable that bodies of the size of the 
nucleolar extrusions could pass thrugh the nuclear mem- 
brane without losing their identity or rupturing the mem- 
brane. She believes that the extrusions are of a liquid 
nature and the drops are merely fixation artefacts, their 
size depending upon the concentration of the extruded 
material in the region where they occur. Harvey (68) 
also leans towards this view. This is certainly a difficult 
point to decide. 

Whatever be the truth in other cases, in Appias we 
believe that the nucleolar fragments are extruded in the 
cytoplasm in a solid condition. This is borne out by the 
fact that occasionally the nuclear wall has actually been 
seen to present . an injured appearance. Moreover, the 
nucleoli within the nucleus and the extruded fragments 
are almost alike in size and shape thus making it almost 
impossible to believe that they could be coagulation arte- 
facts. Nath comes to a similar conclusion in Luciola (115), 
and others also seem to hold a similar view. Occasional- 
ly, even the entire nucleolus has been shown to come out 
into cytoplasm, e.g., Henneguy in vertebrates, Nath in the 
scorpions, Euscorpius and Butnus (106), and Bhattacharya 
and Banerji in the crab Scylla (14). 

The nucleolar fragments after being extruded under- 
go a change in their staining capacity which diminishes 
rapidly till the extrusions are entirely lost in the cyto- 
plasm. There is nothing unusual in this behaviour as it 
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has been recorded quite often. The extrusions in tho 
butterfly do not undergo any breaking up or growth in the 
cytoplasm, as for example, described by Nath in the Scolo- 
pendra and cockroach (114 and 116). 

Among recent investigations we find a number of in- 
stances in which the nucleolar extrusions have been shown 
directly to give rise to albuminous yolk bodies. A perusal 
of the literature on yoUv formation in insects shows that a 
similar conclusion has been reached in almost all cases, 
save in Culex (Nath, 110) and in the controversial case of 
cockroach as recorded by Eanade (15). We find no 
evidence to support the origin of albuminous yolk directly 
from the nucleolar extrusions in the insect investigated by 
us. This conclusion is based on the following reasons : — 

(1) The nucleolar extrusions are never very profuse; 
they occur at an early stage of oogenesis and are not con- 
tinued throughout the development of the owyte. (2) They 
have never been observed to grow or bud in the cytoplasm ; 
they never undergo even any dispersal, always remaining 
in the close vicinity of the nucleus. (3) They disappear 
either before or after the process of yolk formation has 
just commenced. (4) Albuminous yolk bodies have been 
found to be formed by the direct transformation of mito- 
chondria. 

Although the nucleolar extrusions do not certainly 
give rise directly to albuminous yolk in the butterfly, the 
possibility of their indirectly influencing the synthesis of 
this kind of yolk is not overlooked. It may be, by going 
into solution, they supply food material to the developing 
mitochondrion on its way to transformation into a proteid 
yolk body. In this connection it is suggestive that the 
commencement of yolk formation and the last stages of 
nucleolar extrusions often coincide. A similar possibi- 
lity is visualised by Bhatta and Nath in the Crustacean 
! Palaemon (21). 
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6. The Yolk Bodies and their Formation.-— 
plasmic inclusions can broadly be divided into two 
types, namely, fatty bodies which blacken greatly in 
osinic acid Sid are readily soluble in turpentine and xylol 
and ordinary yolk bodies which are not affected by these 
reagents, and are presumably proteid-like in nature. 
This was first shown by Van Bamteke (1898) for the 
spider's egg. Faure-Farniiet (43) also described similar two 
types of yolk bodies in frog and carp. Gatenby and Nath 
(57) have subsequently shown that this is essentially true for 
all cases. There is hardly any conflict of opinion about 
this. It is only when we come to the origin of these bodies 
during the development of the oocyte that we find a good 
deal of controversy amongst cytologists. 

The fatty yolk idea has taken a definite shape only 
recently (’i22). The other workers indiscriminately describ- 
ed fatty bodies and fatty vacuoles as fatty yolk. The majo- 
rity of workers are now agreed that fatty yolk arises 
directly or indirectly in relation to the Golgi bodies. 
Gatenby, Nath, Brambell, Ludford, Bhattacharya and 
several others uphold this view. 

Hirschler (76) was the first to describe the origin of 
fatty yolk from the Golgi .bodies. He showed in an 
Ascidian that the Golgi bodies become fatty and apply 
themselves to mitochondrial yolk bodies thus forming com- 
pound yolk. Gatenby and Woodger (56), Ludford (94), 
and Brambell (27) also showed that in the mulluscii 
Limnaea, Helix and Patella the fatty yolk is formed from 
Golgi rings and crescents which become loaded with fat. 
Gatenby (48) found the same thing in Saccocirus. Nath 
and King (105, 85) working simultaneously on Lithobius 
came to a similar conclusion. The Golgi origin of fatty 
yolk had thus been known for sometime. Nath has 
subsequently vigorously supported and established this 
view. He has worked not only with the routine 
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laboratory techniques but also with fresh coverslip 
preparations treated with osmic acid. In many cases, 
(Spider, Scolopendra, cockroach, the medicinal leech, the 
crab Palsemon and the prawn Paratalphusia) he has shown 
that free fat, not miscible with the general cytoplasm, is 
deposited in colloidal form in chromophobic core of the 
Golgi vesicles in the course of development of the oocyte. 
In others (Luciola, Dysdercus) the Golgi vesicles are fatty 
from the very beginning which quality is enhanced in the 
course of development so that they are then called fatty 
yolk spheres. In still other cases (Pheretime and Culex) 
where there is not much fat in the egg of Golgi bodies 
nevertheless become slightly fatty. More recently (’31) 
Nath has substantiated his claim in Rana and the teleost 
Opiiiocephalus. In a number of investigations on oogenesis 
of all groups of vertebrates and some invertebrates (the 
mullusc-Pila, the crab-Scylla, the cockroach Peripaneta 
and the Indian earthworm, Pheretima) carried out in this 
laboratory identical conclusions have been reached. 
Purther, Brambell (28) and Das (39) in birds. King (86) 
in .Oniscus, Gresson [(60) and (61)] in certain sawflies and 
in Periplanata orientalis, and Rai (137) in Ostrea have also 
supported the Golgi origin of fatty yolk. Recent work of 
Bell (6) has also shown that even in the male germ-cells 
neutral fats are developed from the lipoidal Golgi elements. 
In addition to the direct morphological evidence advocated 
by the above workers it is easy to understand the Golgi 
origin of fatty yolk in view of the lipoidal constitution of 
this cell component and the close chemical relation between 
lipoids and fats. 

The results obtained in the present investigation 
are fully confirmatory to those recorded above. It has 
been found in the butterfly that fatty yolk is formed 
directly from the Golgi rings and crescents which deposit 
fat in their chromophobic parts. All the stages in this 
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transformation are clearly seen in osmic preparations as 
mentioned before, further confirmation is obtained- by 
treating the sections with turpentine when the free fat 
is dissolved out from these yolk bodies and only crescents 
and rings are left behind, showing that the fatty yolk 
spheres are not mere fat globules but transformed Golgi 
bodies. Fresh preparations also yield confirmatory 
results. 

We come now to the proteid yolk. Here we find the 
utmost diversity of opinion amongst workers on oogenesis, 
and a study of the literature shows that the process differs 
even in closely allied species. Leaving aside the doubtful 
eases of Golgi bodies forming proteid yolk (Harvey, 
Steope, Weiner) it has been shown to arise from the 
mitochondria, nucleolar extrusions, the ground cytoplasm 
or in any combination of these. Moreover, recently Nath 
(117) has claimed that in Ophiocephalus the vacuorae gives 
rise to albuminous yolk. Harvey, partly on theoretical 
and partly on practical grounds contradicts this “ baffling 
diversity of results,” as he calls it, and has put forwar^i 
his own theory of yolk formation. His contention that 
yolk formation being a very primitive process must be 
fundamentally similar in all animals is not a right one. 
Yolk is ultimately derived from the food the animals take 
and in this respect even very closely allied species are 
known to differ. It is, therefore, natural to suppose that 
the chemical constitution of yolk would be different in 
different animals and consequently the cytological basis of 
this synthesis may also differ. 

In the animal under consideration the albuminous 
yolk bodies have been found by the direct metamorphosis 
of the mitochondria. All the stages in this transforma- 
tion are very clearly seen in the mitochondrial fixatives. 
Fresh coverslip preparations show the fatty and albumi- 
nous yolk bodies distinctly, the latter never go black in 
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osmie acid or get tinged with neutral red unless, of course, 
the cell is dead. Absolutely no connection between this 
yolk and the Golgi bodies has been noticed either in fixed 
or in fresh preparations. This is also borne out by the 
centrifuge experiments. 

Of late evidence has accumulated that the nucleus 
often plays a very important part in vitellogenesis. An 
extrusion of nucleoli or nucleolar fragments has been 
noted by a number of observers and the origin of yolk 
from these extrusions has been advocated by some of the 
latest as well as earlier writers. Hogben’s work on insects 
has already been mentioned. Gatenby (48) described a 
direct transformation of nucleolar extrusions into yolk 
in Saccocirus. Inidford (94. 95) working on Patella and 
Limnaea came to a similar conclusion. Nath in a 
number of invertebrates (Lithobius, Euscorpius, Scolo- 
pendra, Lueiola, Dysdercus, etc.) has found a similar 
phenomenon. Bhattacharya has similarly laid stress on 
the possible connection of nucleolar extrusions to yolk 
formation. 

We find no evidence of direct transformation of 
nucleolar extrusions into yolk bodies in the butterfly. But, 
as indicated before, there is a possibility of their influenc- 
ing the synthesis of yolk. In this connection it may be 
pointed out that Nakahara (120) first suggested that the 
substance given off by the nucleolus is concerned in the 
metabolism of the cell. Following this, Mary Gardiner 
(58) in her work on the oogenesis of Limulus says: 
“ Since deutoplasmogenesis is concerned with the 
building up of the phosphatide lecithin in a medium which 
is essentially protein in nature and rich in albumins, 
globulins and peptones, it is justifiable to assume that the 
function of the emissions is the transport of phosphorus 
in some form to the cyto^me for use in the synthesis of 
yolk.” This is certainly very suggestive. 
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Thus the conclusion arrived at in Appias is that the 
Golgi bodies give rise to fatty yolk and the mitochondria 
form the proteid yolk, deriving some constituent, probably 
from nucleolar extrusions. 

7 Intra-Vitam Examination: '‘The YacAwmsT— 
Of late it has been recognised that cytological study based 
entirely on fixed preparations should not always be relied 
upon. What was shown long ago to be true in the case 
of the study of the physical structure of protoplasm applies 
equally well to the study of its inclusions. It is therefore, 
that we find in modern papers a good deal of emphasis 
laid on the study of fresh material. Vital staining has, in 
fact, played a very prominent part in recent years in the 
study of cytoplasmic inclusions, specially in gametogenesis. 

The results of the study of fresh material in the pre- 
sent investigation so far as the morphology and the deve- 
lopment of the Golgi bodies, mitochondria and the yolk 
l)odies are concerned, have been absolutely confirmatory to 
tbo.se obtained by a study of fixed material. It has been, 
found that neutral red does not stain Golgi bodies; never- 
theless. it slightly improves their visibility. A similar 
conclusion has been reached by Bhattacharya and Nath. 
The true morphological nature of the Golgi bodies has been 
found to be vesicular or crescent-shaped with chromophilic 
and chromophobic portions. No scale-like Golgi bodies as 
recently described bj'' Harvey in the earthwo]‘m and Echi- 
noderms have been seen in the intra-vitam studies. That 
Golgi bodies do get transformed to form fatty yolk bodies 
can easily be observed in every stage. The proteid yollc 
hodies have been found to bear no relation with the Golgi 
bodies. 

Both granular and filamenter mitochondria can te 
observed by staining the ovarioles with Janus green B. The 
possibility of the filaments being artefacts in fixed pre- 
parations is, therefore, eliminated. 

P.50 
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It is only the intra-vitam staining with neutral red 
that brings the vacuome into view. And since the results 
obtained in the present investigation appear to be very 
satisfactory, it is worth while discussing the whole ques- 
tion in some detail. 

There are at present two principal conceptions of the 
true nature of Golgi apparatus held by cytologists. Ac- 
cording to the first the Golgi apparatus is an important 
cell organ independent of any vacuolar or canalicular 
structures descriloed by others, and that it consists of a 
specific substance presumably lipoid in nature (Nassonov, 
Bowen, Gatenby). The other school believes that the 
classical Golgi apparatus is a myth and an artefact created 
by fixatives, and that the true structure consists of a 
system of vacuoles, collectively known as vacuome, which 
is specifically stainable with neutral red in an intra-vitam 
examination. According to the latter view, the vacuome 
and the classical Golgi apparatus are one and the same 
thing. The former view is at present held by the majority 
of cytologists. 

The word “ Vacuome ” was first used by the plant 
cytologist Dangeard to describe the neutral-red-staining 
vacuoles in plant cells. Guilliermond and Mangenot (1921) 
first elaborated the vacuome hypothesis specially for the 
plant cells. Parat and Painleve (1924) in the course ot 
three short papers on the salivary glands of the chirono- 
mus larva set forth the vacuome hypothesis for animal 
cells, agreeing with Guilliermond in that “ Vacuome et 
chondriome sont deux elements morphologiques funda- 
meiitaux mais independents de taute cellule animale comme 
vegetale.’' They maintained that the netlike form of the 
Golgi apparatus is an artefact and represents precipitated 
silver or osmium in or around a number of vacuoles speci- 
fically stainable with neutral red intra-vi tally. In his 
later papers Parat has somewhat modified his original con- 
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ception. So far as the germ-cells are concerned he now 
speaks of a so-called “ Zone of Golgi ’ comprised of the 
vacuome with which are associated some specialised mito- 
chondria which he calls “ Lepidosomes ” (Gatenby’s dic- 
tyosomes or Golgi crescents). Thus Parat maintains that 
what others regard as Golgi apparatus, he still believes to 
be the vacuome. A study of gland cells (1925. 1928) has 
further strengthened Pa, rat in this conception of the 
vacuome, and he thinks that the vacuoles appear to coalesce 
and to extend around and among the zymogen granules 
simulating a network and forming “ Croissants ” which 
he likens to the “ Mailles ” of the network described by 
Nassonov. He believes further that in the individual 
vacuoles comprising the vacuome “ granules de secretion ” 
are produced by condensation. What the ^-acuome does in 
types of cells other than secretary Parat does not elucidate. 

Parat's vacuome theory (not the lepidosome theory) 
has received support from some quarters. Coveil (1923) 
in a study of pancreatic secretion in the mouse after injec- 
tion with neutral red accepts Parat’s views insasmuch as 
he regards the neutral red granules as the Golgi appa- 
ratus; but he does not find any connection between the 
vacuome and the formation of zymogen granules. Covell 
and Scott (1928), further, in an experimental study of 
nerve cells have found that osmic acid fumes and also 
silver nitrate preserve bodies vitally stained with neutral 
red and blacken them Just as they do the Golgi apparatus. 
After 75 hours they noticed an increase in size and nuraher 
of vacuoles and a tendency towards alignment. Cowdry 
and Scott (1929) in Plasmodium precox observed that the 
vacuome after treatment with osmic acid aligned and 
fused to form a typical apparatus of Golgi. Indirect 
support to Parat has been given by Walker (1927) who 
maintains tliat Golgi apparatus as seen in fixed prepara- 
tions is an artefact as similar figures could be produced on 
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droplets in white of egg or protein and fat mixtures 
smeared on slides and fixed according to current Golgi 
techniques. Benseley (1910) first advanced a vacuolar 
hypothesis of the Golgi apparatus, and in a recent paper 
(1929) he maintains that the modern vacuome theory is the 
same thing as his older hypothesis. This is, however, not 
true for he holds to the canicular type of apparatus while 
Pa rat and Painleve demonstrate that the vacuoraes con- 
sist for the most part of isolated vacuoles. 

Ci’iticism of Parat’s Lepidosome theory and in part 
the vacuome theory has come from Avel, Gatenby, Bowen, 
Hirschler, Monne. Voinov. Ludford, Krjukowa. Bhatta- 
oharya. Beams and Nath. The Lepidosome theory may 
now safely be regarded as an exploded hypothesis but the 
above mentioned authors are themselves divided in their 
views about the true nature of vacuome. All of them, 
however, are agreed that it is not homologous with the 
classical Golgi apparatus. 

The present work on the female germ-cells of the 
butterfly confirms the opinion held by Bhattacharya and 
Nath. It has been shown in the iiresent investigation 
that in the fresh eggs it is possible to study both the 
vacuome and the Golgi bodies vside by side in material 
stained wtih neutral red. The two categories of struc- 
tures are found to be distinct — the vacuome stains with 
neutral red specifically and the Golgi bodies are not tinged 
at all. If a drop of osmic acid is introduced under the 
coverslip the Golgi bodies become clearer and their chromo- 
philic rim or crescent is characteristically darlcened. The 
vacuome, on the other hand, remains absolutely unaffected 
as red staining patches of granules or vacnoles. 

Bhattacharya and Das, Beams and Nath maintain 
that the vacuome and Golgi apparatus are indepen- 
dent cytoplasmic constituents and the occasional 
association of the two is fortuitous. Bhattacharya 
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aiid Das in the pigeon (1929) have shown that, t hese 
two cytoplasmic inclusions are entirely distinct nuf! se- 
parate throughout the course of oogenesis and that the one 
has nothing to do with the other. The vacuome stains 
with neutral red specifically, the G-olgi bodies do mt. A 
similar conclusion has been reached by P. R, Bhattaeharya. 
and Dutta (1931) working on the fresh eggs of the fisli 
Clarias batrachus and by D. R. Bhattacharya and Banerji 
in the crab, Seylla; and by Ranade in the cockroach. 
Beams has in somatic cells (gland and nerve cells 1930 and 
1931) come to a similar conclusion. He believes he 1ms 
succeeded in seeing the vacuome even in fixed preparations 
by his neutral red osinic technique. Nath has only very 
recently n.981) demonstrated the vacuome and Golgi appa - 
ratus as independent morphological cell constituents in 
fresh eggs of frog and fish. Harvey’' (1931) has also seen 
the Golgi apparatus and vacuome as distinct structures in 
Antedon and Asterias. but he leans towards the Irelief that 
the vacuome is probably secondary in nature. 

It has already been mentioned that the vacuome and 
the Golgi bodies have been followed in all stages of deve- 
lopment of the butterfly egg side by side as distinct struc- 
tures. It is true that the vacuome patches occur associated 
with Golgi bodies in the yolk-nucleus area, but it is true 
nlso of the mitochondria. The yolk-nucleus is an area in 
which in the early stages of the oocytes all the cytoplasniic 
organs seem to be concentrated in a jnxta-nuelear mass. 
It functions as a, centre for growth and dispersal for all 
cell inclusions. Hence the close association between 
Golgi Indies and vacuome that is apparent at this young 
stage does not warrant ns to believe that the latter is a 
product of the Golgi apparatus. 

Little is known about the function of the vacuome in 
animal cells. A good deal of work has been done on secre- 
tion w^here the vacuome figures largely, but a discussion on 
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that is beyond the scope of the present paper. So far as 
oogenesis is concerned Hibbard and Parat in Discoglossus 
and certain Teleostean fishes, and Marguerite Parat in 
Paracentrotus have shown that albuminous yolk arises by 
a condensation of vacuonie, which is the Golgi apparatus 
according to them. Nath, as mentioned before, has ad- 
vocated a similar behaviour of the vacuome in Ophioce 
phalus; and he believes that the egg vacuome is strictly 
comparable with the plant vacuome in the interior of wdiich 
also protein material in the form of aleurone grains is 
deposited. Neither Harvey in his study on Echinoderm 
oogenesis, nor Das in birds finds any evidence in favour of 
this view. It is an important problem that merits further 
investigation. If the trae vacuome can really give rise to 
albuminous yolk, BrambelFs elassifieati(m of yolk will 
have to be extended by the incorporation of a fifth kind of 
cell constituent responsible for yolk formation. So far as 
we arc concerned, the material under investigation gives 
no evidence whatsoever towards the formation of albumi- 
nous yolk cither directly or indirectly from the ‘ vacuome. 

SUMMARY 

1. The Golgi elements are revealed best in Ludford and Kolatchev 
techniques. The silver methods afford comparatively poor fixation 
specially of the younger oocytes, and the inclusions cannot, therefore, 
be properly studied. 

2. Neutral red does not stain the Grolgi elements, yet their visibility 
is improved by the application of this dye to the fresh material. 

3. In the ovarioles treated with 2 % osmic acid Golgi bodies can 
be followed in all stages of development in the oocyte. 

4. In all stages of development Golgi bodies are present in the form 
of vesicles and crescents. The spherical Golgi body may be differentiated 
into a chromophilic rim and a chromophobic centre, while dictyosome 
appears as an osmiophilic crescent attached to an archoplasmic area. 
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5., In the youngest oocyte the Golgi bodies occur in juxta-iiuclear 
concentrated area of cytoplasm which has been called the yolk-iiiicleus 
of Balbiani ’ area. 

6. From the yolk-nucleus area, the Golgi bodies gradually spread out 
In the cytoplasm till a universal dispersalds establisliecL 

7. The Golgi bodies of the oocyte receive a valuable quota of similar 
elements from the nurse and follicle cells. 

8. During their growth and dispersal from the yolk-nucleus stage 
onwards, the Golgi elements sw^ell up to form fatty yolk bodies by 
depositing free fat in the chromophobic area. 

9. Fatty yolk bodies appear as solid black bodies in osmic prepar- 
ations (both fixed and fresh) and are dissolved when treated with 
turpentine leaving clear vacuoles with an osmlophilic rim or crescent, 
111 DaFano and Bouin preparations they appear as vacuoles. With 
Sudan III and Scharlacli R tiiey stain red. 

10. The mitochondria are revealed best by F.W.A., Champy-Kull, 
Regaud-Tupa, Zenker- Helh’^ and Kolatchev tecliniques. 

11. They stain selectively wdth Janus green B in fresh mounts. 

12. They are present botii in the granular and lilainenter form. 

13. in the youngest oocyte they occur in tlie yo!k*nucleus area. 
Then they spread out to form a perinuclear ring. From this stage the 
mitochondria begin to spread out in the cytoplasm. Later a peripheral 
arrangement is seen, and once again a uniform dispersal. 

■ 14. The 'yolk-nucleus of Balbiani’ is discussed and regarded as. a 
focus of grovvtii and dispersal both for ' the Golgi bodies and the 
mitOGliondria. 

, 15. Pari passu with the growth and developme,nl: of the oocyte, the 
mitochondria', begin to develop into proteid yolk ' bodies. When the 
peripheral arrangement is established -, this .process is .clearly marked. 

, ■ 16, , The, initocliondriai constituents of the oocytes are also- reinforced 
by a passage of similar elements from- the nurse and loHicle cells. 

17. The nucleolar phenomena are seen best in Bouin slides. ■ 
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',1,8., The single nucleolus' 'in the' young oocytes is -hasopliiL It 
multiplies .1.0 form . a .number of smaller claugliter-riiicleoli. . These art^ 
extruded into the cytoplasm where they disappear. Nucleolar .iiiiilti- 
plicatioiis and extrusions do not last throughout oogenesis but only for a 
short time. 

19. Niicelolar extrusions do not directly give rise to aihurnmous 

yolk bodies; j'Hit tfie possibility of tlieir indirectly inHuencing its synthesis 
is indicated, ^ . 

20. The : nurse-cells in addition .to p.rovidiiig their' quota of Golgi 
bodies ami. mitochondria, . also supply ' a strea.rn of cytoplasin to ilie 
developing., oocyte. The nurse-cells or. theii' iiuelei have never l;>eer! 
noticed to pass entire into the oocyte. 

21 . Inhltration of Golgi bodies and mitochonclrk from tiie foliicle 
cells to the egg has been described and discussed. 

22. , In intra-vitain examination with neutral red.’ |,)atches of 
* vaciiome ’ have been identifiecL which occur either as individual 
vacuoles or as a number of vacuoles in clumps. Vacuomes Iiave been 
seen in all categories of cells in the ovarian fd aments. 

23. In the young oocytes the vacuome patches are few in niimher, 
and occur in the yolk-nucleus area, distinct, though in close association 
with Golgi bodies. In grown up oocytes patches of vaciioim' are present, 
distributed in the cytoplasm. They are absolutely distinct aiul separate 
from Golgi bodies. 

24. No connectio!! lietween vacuorne. Golgi I'>odies. mnl yolk liodi'es 
has l>een observed. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATES.. ■ ■ 

(All the figures have been druion with the help of Camera liicida with 
different magnificat ions, which are given with each fignrel. 

Pl.ATE 1 

Fig. 1. Kolatchev, unstained. longitudinal section of the proximal 
part of the ovarian tubule. The undifferentiated Imnch of 
cells and the early differentiated oocytes, nurse-cells and the 
follicle cells are seen. The disposition of the Golgi bodies 
in these cells at this stage is shown. X. 650. 
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Fig. 2. Ludford, unstained. Young oocyte showing Golgi bodies in the 
yolk-nucleus stage. X. 290. 

Fig. 3. Ludford, unstained. Slightly older oocyte showing the growth 
of the yolk nucleus. X. 290. 

Fig. 4. Ludford, unstained. Oocyte showing the concentration of the 
Golgi bodies on two sides of the nucleus. X. 290. It is a rare 
feature. 

Fig. 5. Ludford, unstained. Oocyte showing the spreading out of Golgi 
bodies from the yolk-nucleus area. Fatty yolk formation. 
X. 290. 

Fig. 6. Ludford, stained wuth neutral-red-acetic. Further stage in the 
dispersal of Golgi bodies. Fatty yolk formation quite well 
marked. X. 290, 

Fig. 7. Ludford, stained with neutral-red-acetic. Well-developed oocyte 
showing almost complete dispersal of Golgi bodies aiid e\'ery 
stage in fatty yolk formation. The Golgi bodies in the iiirrse- 
cells are also seen. 

Fig. 8. Ludford, stained with neutral-red-acetic. Oocyte showing Golgi 
bodies distributed uniformly in the cytoplasm. Passage of 
Golgi bodies from the nurse-cells into the oocyte is also 
shown, X. 290. 

Plate 2. 

{All figures of tJiis plate are from F,W,A, preparaiiom stained with\ 
iron-alum-haematoxylin) , 

Fig. 9. Young oocyte showing mitochondria in the yolk-nucleus stage, 
X. 650. 

Fig. 10.' Oocyte showing the growth of the yolk-nucleus area. X. 650. . 

Fig,' 11: Oocyte showing a further' stage in the expansion : of the yolk- 
.nucleus." X., 650. 

Fig. ,12. Oocyte showing the perinuclear concentration of mitochondria, 

:x.' 650.. ^ 

Fig. 13. ; .Oocyte, showing the onset of dispersal of ,mi'tochoiid,ria. X. 650. 

Fig. 14. Oocyte showing dispersed mitochondria and the commencement 
of mitochondrial yolk formation. X. 650. 
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Fig. 15. A portion of the oocyte showing the infiltration of Golgi bodies 
irom the follicular epithelium, and two kinds of yolk bodies 
111 the peripheral region of the egg. X. 650. 


Plate 3. 


Fig. 16. Ludford unstained. Showing infiltration of Golgi bodies from 
the follicular epithelium, and two kinds of bodies in the peri- 
pheral region of the egg. X. 650. 

hig. 17. Bouin iron-alum-hiematoxylin. Mature oocyte showing proteid 

yolk bodies and fatty yolk vacuoles. X. 290. 

Fig. 18. Regaud, iron-alum-hmmatoxylin. Showing mitochondrial yolk 
formation in the peripheral region of the egg. X. 290. 

Fig. 19. Bouin, Mann’s methyl-blue-eosin. Oocytes showing nucleolar 

multiplication and nuclear extrusions, X, 290, 

Fig. 20. Kolatchev, treated with turpentine. Showing fatty yolk vacuoles 

proteid yolk bodies, Golgi bodies and mitochondria, X. 290. ' 

Fig. 21. Bouin iron-alum-h^matoxylin. Showing the activity of the 
follicle cells. X. 290. 

Fig. 22. Osmic acid for 30 minutes. Ruptured contents of mature 
oocge showing the two types of yolk bodies and Golgi bodies. 

Fig. 23. Bouin, iron-alum-haimatoxylin. Oocyte showing the inflow of 
nurse-cell cytoplasm. X. 290. 

Fig. 24. Carnoy, iron-alum-hsmatoxylin. Oocyte showing nucleolar 
extrusions. X. 290. 




Fig. 25 . Zenker-Helly, iron-alum-h^matoxylin. Oocyte showing the 

inflow of nume-ceU cytoplasm, and the cortical concentration 
01 the mitochondria. 

Fig. 26. Kolatchev, stained with acid fuchsin. Centrifuge oocyte show- 
ing three zones. X. 290. 

Fig. 27. Neutral red for 30 minutes. Dispersal stage of vacuome and 
Golgi bodies, X. 650, 
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LETTERING 


Alb.y.b. 



Albuminous yolk body. 

F.C. 



Follicle cell. 

F.y.b. 



Fatty yolk body. 

F.y.v. 



Fatty yolk vacuoles. 

G.S. 



Golgi body. 

Inf. c. 



Inflowing nurse-cell cytoplasm. 

Inf.Gb. 



Inflowing or infiltering Golgi body. 

Inf.M. 



Inflowing or infiltering mitochondria. 

M. 



Mitochondria. 

N. 


• • 

Nucleus. 

N.C. 


« « 

Nurse-cell. 

N.C.N. 



Nurse-cell nucleus. 

Nu. 



Nucleolus. 

Nu. F. 



Nucleolar fragments. 

Nu. Ex. 



Nucleolar extrusions. 

Pu.M.R. 



Peri-nuclear mitochondrial ring. 

Und.C. 



Undifferentiated bimcli of cells,. 

V. 



Vacuome. 

Y.N. 



YoIk-nucIeus. 
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BEHAVIOUR OF SILICIC, VANADIC, TUNGSTIC, 
MOLYBDIC, TELLURIC AND ANTIMONIC ACIDS 
AS COLLOIDAL ELECTROLYTES 


BY 

PROF. N. R. DHAR AND DR. S. GHOSH 

A great deal of attention has been paid to the investi- 
gation of the colloidal behaviour of soaps, silicates, dye- 
stuffs, alkaline and acidic proteins from the view-point of 
colloidal electrolytes. There are several characteristics, 
which justify our inclusion of silicic, vanadic, tungstic, 
molybdic, telluric and antimonic acids also in the cate- 
gory of colloidal electrolytes. Some of these acids conduct 
electricity fairly well and all of them behave as colloids. 
Wfe have investigated various properties of these sub- 
stances for several years and from the following pages it 
will be seen that these substances behave as typical colloidal 
electrolytes. 

In several publications [J. Phys. Chem., 33, IffOS 
(1939); J. Ind. Chem. Soc., 6, 17 (1929) ; 9, 441 (1932); 
Z. Anorg. Chem., 184, 135 (1929); 190, 421 (1930)] from 
these laboratories it has been shown that although these 
sols are negatively charged and can readily absorb OH' 
ions from potassium or sodium hydroxide, they are ren- 
dered unstable in the presence of small quantities of 
Na OH or KOH. These results are, therefore, not in agree- 
ment with the observation that H° ions appreciably 
stabilise a positively charged sol like Pe (OH) ^ , Cr (OH ) ,, 
A1 (OH) 3 , etc. In the following table our results on the 
coagulation of silicic, vanadic, tungstic, molybdic, and 

41? 
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telluric acids both in the absence and presence of an alkali 
are summarised : — 

Table I 


Sols of acids. 

Ppfc. value of KC! 
(moles) in the 
absence of an 
alkali. 

Amt. of an alkali 
added In 
moles. 

Cpt. value of KCl 
in the presence 
of an alkali. 

Silicic 

. . . , 

0.0271 

0.900 

Vanadic 

.. 0.0129 

0.0133 NH 4 OH 

0.0064 

TuEgStic 

.. 0.0354 

0.0097 KOH 

0.0125 

Molybdic 

. . 0.3300 

0.0160 NH 4 OH 

0.1800 

Telluric 

. . 0.2800 

0.0833 NaOH 

0.0800 

On the other hand, these negatively charged sols have 


been found to be appreciably stabilised in the presence of 
small quantities of an acid. We have been able to explain 
this behaviour of the sols from the fact that a large per- 
centage of these acid substances remains in solution as 
simple and polymerised molecules and the following 
equilibrium is likely to exist in these substances : — 

Simple molecules ^polymerised molecules colloid 

Now if an alkali is added to silicic acid sol it reacts 
with the simple molecules first and in order to restore the 
equilibrium more of the simple molecules will be formed 
at the expense of the polymerised molecules. The 
polymerised molecules of the acid give out complex 
negative ions, which are adsorbed more readily by the 
colloid particles than the simple negative ion. We 
have shown that the amount of adsorption by a surface is 
greater with a complex and a heavy ion than with a simple 
one. On the other hand, the presence of ions from an 
acid increases the polymerisation so that more of the nega- 
tive ions are adsorbed by the colloid particles. Thus the 
sol becomes stable in the presence of an acid and unstable 
in the presence of an alkali. Some years ago Schulz 
and Jander [Z. Anorg. Chem., 162, 141 (1927)] have shown 
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that the complexity of the tungstate ion increases in the 
presence of H° ions and decreases in presence of OH' ions. 
Similar results have also been obtained by us with vanadic 
acid sol. 

We are of opinion that the sols of silicic, vanadic, 
tungstic, molybdic, telluric, and antimonic acids are com- 
posed of certain percentage of the substances in true mole- 
cular condition containing both simple and polymerised 
molecules, and when the polymerisation is very high the' 
colloidal particles are formed. Thus the following equili- 
brium seems to be established in an acid HA belonging to 
this group 

n HA^(HA)»^ [ (HA)«t a: («A) yA] 

The electric charge on the colloid particles is due to the 
adsorption of ao polymerised anions each carrying n units 
of electric charge, and y simple anions containing one unit 
of electric charge. The adsorption of the complex anions 
is more important than that of the simple anions because 
of the large amount of electric charge carried by the 
complex anions. The electric conductivity and colloidal 
behaviour of each of these substances will now be 
considered. 

Silicic acid sol. — In 1897 Mylius and Groschuff [Ber. 
39, 116 (1906)] came to the conclusion that at the moment 
of formation of silicic acid by the action of acids on water- 
glass, it exists in the molecular condition, w'hich passes un- 
changed through a parchment dialyser. Colloidal particles 
then result from polymerisation of the simple silicic acid 
molecules on keeping the solution and this is shown by the 
increase of molecular weight for many weeks. Several 
workers have concluded that this ageing process leads to 
the formation of highly polymerised colloid particles and 
finally to crystalline silica. We have also come to the same 
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conclusion from our observation that silicic acid sol 
develops a marked increase in the viscosity with time. 

We have also investigated the change in the electrical 
conductivity of a dialysed sol of silicic acid (prepared by 
the hydrolysis of silicon tatrachloride) with time and the 
following results have been obtained : — 

Table II 


Temperature 


(.‘uncentrafeioii of the 
sol. Date. 


6l7 gvmH. of SiOj per litre. 
Speciiic ooBductivity. 


4 - 4-1927 

2 - 5-1927 


5.75 X 10- ® 
6.10X10"® 


It is interesting to find that silicic acid sol which con- 
tains molecules of silicic acid in the dissolved state shows 
an increase in the electrical conductivity in spite of the fact 
that the molecules aggregate to form colloidal particles 
with time. We have attributed this behaviour to the fact 
that silicic acid itself is a weak acid with very little elec- 
trical conductivity and that it gives out some adsorbed 
electrolyte on ageing. We have noted that several sols 
like those of Fe (OH)^, Cr(OH);, Al(OH) 3 , etc., give 
out- appreciable amounts of the . adsorbed electrolyte on 
ageing. The depression of the electrical conductivity due 
to the polymerisation of the simple molecules is more than 
counterbalanced by the liberation of the adsorbed electro- 
lyte with time. 

Tungstic acid sol. — This sol as obtained by the method 
of Graham by adding an acid to sodium tungstate solution 
rapidly passes through a parchment paper and it is well 
known that this optically pure sol contains a large per- 
centage of the acid in the molecular state. We, however, 
prepared tungstic acid sol by first precipitating the sub- 
stance by an excess of hydrochloric acid from a sodium 
tungstate at- 8° C and the product NaCl and removing 
the excess of HCl by washing the precipitate, which 
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gradually passed into a sol. The sol was further 
purified by dialysis, when some tungstic acid appear- 
ed in the dialysate. The pure sol free from chloride 
ions was found still to contain appreciable amounts 
of tungstic acid, which did not coagulate by elec- 
trolytes like KCl, KNOa,etc. The electrical conductivity 
of the sol was sufficiently high and it was distinctly acidic 
(hydrogen ion concentration = 10"^). The influence of 
ageing on the electrical conductivity was also determined 
and the following results were obtained : — 

Table III 


Date. 

8p, Conductivity 

22-10-1927 

4.12X10-''’ 

31-10-1927 

3.883X10"'* 

2-11-1927 

3.769X10"'* 

4-11-1927 

3.728X10-® 

18-11-1927 

3.632X10-® 


The equivalent conductivity of tungstic acid was 
determined by Sokilew [Z. Anorg. Cheni., 12, 16 (1896)] 
and the following are his results ; — 

Table IV 

'Temperature— 25^ 

Oi3 

V = 32 64 128 256 512 1024 

A = 176'4 233.5 279.1 325.1 371.6 416.7 

These results prove that an appreciable amount of 
tungstic acid remains in the dissolved condition as simple 
and polymerised molecules, which' dissociate into hydrogen 
ions and a negative ion of high electrical conductivity. A 
decrease in the specific conductivity on ageing is obviously 
due to the formation of more of polymerised molecules and 
the colloidal aggregates with time. 
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Molybdic acid sol. — Rosenheim and Bertheim [Zeit. 
Anorg. Chem., 34, 427 (1903)] reported that the dihydrate 
of molybdenum trioxide has a definite solubility and the 
acid diffuses through a parchment paper and possesses the 
molecular weight of 600. We have carefully studied this 
sol obtained by the interaction of hydrochloric acid and 
ammonium molybdate. As the sol is allowed to dialyse a 
large percentage of molybdic acid passes through the 
parchment paper. With time the portion of the acid 
existing as simple molecules gradually polymerise and 
finally form colloid aggregate as will be evident from the 
following results on the ultrafiltration of the sol obtained 
by us 

Table V 

Mo Og in iOO c. c, of ihe sol~lT>50 gram. 


Time in hrs. 

Grm, of MoO, 
in 100 0 . c. 
of the filtrate. 

Grtn. of MoOs as 
colloid in 100 

0 . c. of the soL 

Percentage 
present as 
colloid. 

2 

0.740 

0.810 

52.2 

24 

0.732 

0.818 

52.77 

48 

0.726 

0.824 

53.16 

72 

0.714 

0.832 

53.67 

96 

0.706 

0.840 

54.19 

120 

0.700 

0.846 

54.59 


In the following table our results are reproduced to 
show that when the sol is diluted the percentage of the 
colloid considerably diminishes : — 


Table VI 


Cone, of the sol. 

Grm. of M 0 O 3 
per 100 c. c, 
of the BoU 

Grm. of MoO. 
in 100 0 . 0 . of 
filtrate. 

Grm. of M 0 O 3 
as colloid 
in 100 c. c* 
of the sol. 

Percentage 

of 

colloid, : 

^ 2% 

1.55 

0.740 

0.810 

52.2 

1% 

0,775 

0.508 

0.267 

344 


0.3875 

0.296 

0.0915 

23.9 
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A dialysed sol of molybdic acid and freed from the 
impurities shows a high electrical conductivity and distinct 
acidity which decrease with time. 

Table VII 

Date. Sp. Oond. atSO® 10- V 


27-12-1928 .. .. 1.0719 

31-12-1928 . . . . 1.676 

4-1-1929 . . . . 1.660 

The following results were obtained by Grossmann 
and Kramer [Berl. Ber., 36, 1606 (1903)] on the molecular 
conductivity of a solution of dihydrated molybdenum 
trioxide. 




Table VIII 



vl6 

32 

64 128 256 

514 

1028 

^95.8 

129.5 

147.5 155.6 160.6 

163.6 

169.0 

Vanadium pentoxide sol. — Several 

years ago 

Duma- 


naski [Koll. Zeit., 33, 147 (1923)] showed that the compo- 
sition of the colloidal aggregates of vanadium pentoxide 
sol has the formula of [H? Oj 7 (Vg O,) 5]". "We have 
found that sufficient vanadic acid is present in the mole- 
cular state in a sol of vanadium pentoxide, which cannot 
be precipitated by an electrolyte and that this amount 
decreases appreciably with time. 

The electrical conductivity of a dialysed vanadium 
pentoxide sol decreases with the ageing of the sol as given 
m the following table — 

Table IX 

Concentration of the Pol— M/I8O 
Date. Molecular conductivity at 30'’ 


10-3-1922 .. 
9 5-1922 .. 

22-6-1922 .. 

9-9-1922 . , 


113.4 

91.5 

85.1 

83.8 
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Vanadium pentoxide sol, therefore, shows a high elec- 
trical conductivity and contains some of the substances in 
the dissolved state, which give out ions. The simple 
molecules gradually aggregate forming polymerised mole- 
cules and finally polymerised molecules form still larger 
aggregates producing the particles of colloidal dimension. 

Telluric Acid.^ — Eosenheium and Jander [Koll. Zeit., 
22, 23 (1918)] have concluded that a solution of telluric 
acid behaves as a semicoiloid. We have investigated the 
colloidal property of this acid and have found that the acid 
is not coagulated by such electrolytes as KCl, NaCl, LiCl, 
EbCl, etc., but the sol becomes unstable and can be coagu- 
lated by the electrolytes in the presence of traces of an 
alkali. These results are analogous to the behaviour of a 
silicic acid sol. Similarly W. Von Behren and J. Traube 
[Z. Phys. Chem., 146, 1 (1930)] have reported on the col- 
loidal behaviour of telluric acid. Moreover, irregularities 
in the boiling-point measurement indicate the formation 
of some colloidal telluric acid. 

We have observed that on dialysis all telluric acid 
passes through the parchment paper and this is due to the 
fact that the tendency of this acid to form simpler products 
is very prominent with dilution. 

Eosenheim and Jander have determined the electrical 
conductivity of telluric acid and their results are 
reproduced below : — 

Table X 

V 4 8 16 32 64 128 256 512 1024 

5l0.1902 0.1984 0.2029 0.2119 0.2245 0.2611 0.3131 0.4460 0.6913 

; ; , i We have also studied the change in the electrical 
conductivity of the sol of telluric acid with time and the 
; ;; following are out; results 
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Table XI 

100 grams of telluric acid per litre. 

Time in days. Sp. Oonductiyity x 10~’* 

0.773 

6 0.773 

10 0.775 

It is interesting to find that this sol shows no appre- 
ciable change in the electrical conductivity with time. It 
appears, therefore, that the polymerisation of the simple 
molecules of telluric acid does not increase with the ageing 
of the sol. The small electrical conductivity is due to the 
fact that the acid dissociates very feebly, a fact which is 
clear from our observation that the hydrogen ion concen- 
tration in a telluric acid sol containing 100 grams of the 
acid per litre is as small as lO"®*** 

Antimonic acid sol. — Delacroix [Bull, Soc. Chem., 
(iii), 21, 1049, 4899] and Senderens {ibid., 44) believed that 
the product obtained by the hydrolysis of antimony penta- 
chloride existed in the state of true solution. Jander [Koll. 
Zeit., 23, 1822 (1918)] reported it to be a semicolloid. 
We have studied the colloidal behaviour of antimonic acid 
obtained by first precipitating antimonic acid from potas- 
sium antimonate by nitric acid and then peptising the sol 
by washing off the electrolytes. The sol was further puri- 
fied by dialysis when a slightly turbid negatively charged 
sol of antimonic acid was obtained. A considerable amount 
of antimonic acid passed out through a parchment paper 
and also some acid, which cannot be coagulated by electro- 
lytes like KCl, KNOg, etc., remained showing that 
a certain amount of this acid exists in the molecular 
form. We have also shown that the acid existing in the 
molecular form consists mostly of simple molecules. 
Hence the sol does not become appreciably unstable by 
traces of an alkali. This view is further confirmed by our 

F. 64 ' ' ' ' 
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results on the change of electrical conductivity of anti- 
raonio acid sol due to ageing : — 


Table XII 

Concentration of tbe sol — O’06 grm. per litre. 


Datp. 


Sp. Conductivity xlO— ® 

Pg Value 

15-8-1928 

a . 

3.06 

4.2 

20-8-1928 

. . 

3.00 


30-8-1928 

* » 

3.02 

• • 

13-9-1928 


2.98 

4.3 


The electrical conductivities of antimonic acid obtain- 
ed by the method of Delacroix and Senderens have been 
determined by E. Tomula [Z. Anorg. Chem., 118, 84 (1921)] 
and are reproduced below : — 

Table XIII 


Kind of antimo- 
nic acid 

32 

64 

128 

256 

512 

1024 

Delacroix 

93.5 

93.8 

95.5 

95.2 

93.7 

103.4 

Senderens 

91.2 

94.0 

96.8 

98.6 

100.4 

100.4 


We have observed that these sols when coagulated by 
monovalent electrolytes like KCl, NaCl can be reconverted 
into the sol state by washing them with water. These 
sols, therefore, resemble the typical lyophillic sols, e.y., 
gelatine, soap, etc., in this respect. 

From the tables IV, VIII, X and XIII on their 
electrical conductivity we observed that the molecular 
conductivity of the sols of telluric, molybdic, tungstic 
and antimonic acids rapidly increases with dilution 
showing that more and more of simple molecules are 
being formed at the expense of the polymerised molecules 
and the colloidal particles on dilution. Our experimental 
results given in table VI with molybdic acid show that the 
percentage of colloidal molybdic acid decreases with the 
' increasing dilution of the sol. 
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In the case of antimonic acid, however, the changes 
in the molecular conductivity with dilution is not so rapid 
as in the case of the other acids. This is due to the fact, as 
we have concluded from our other results, that antimonic 
acid which is present in the molecular stage exists mostly 
as simple molecules and contains little of the molecules in 
polymerised form. Moreover, the conversion of the poly- 
merised molecules to simpler ones is not a rapid process. 

It is interesting to note in the following table that 
the molecular conductivities of LilOj, CdCls, CdBrj, 
Cdls andH 2 Cdl* at 18° increases markedly with dilu- 
tion : — 

Table XIV 


Ooncentra- 


tion moles 
per litre. 

LiOlj 

BaOl. 

LilO* 

Odd, 

OdBr, 

OdI, 

H.Cdl* 

0.0001 

98.1 


66.7 

- • 

. • 

. . 

. . 

0.0005 

97.2 

117.0 

65.9 

. . 



. . 

0.001 

96.5 

115.6 

65.3 

. ■ 

99.0 

92.0 

204 

0.005 

93.9 

• - 

62.9 

91.0 

86.5 

76.7 

186 

0.01 

92.1 

106.7 

61.2 

83.0 

76.3 

65.6 

168 

0.05 

86.1 

96.0 

55.3 

59.0 

53.2 

40.1 

128 

0.10 

82.4 

90.8 

51.5 

50.0 

44.6 

31.0 

113 

0.50 

70.7 

77.3 

39.0 

30.8 

25.2 

18.3 

89 

1.00 

63.4 

70.1 

31.2 

22.4 

18.3 

15.4 

82 


The molecular conductivities of LiCl and BaCl jj have 
been incorporated in the above table for comparison. It 
is well known that the cadmium salts and iodates exist 
partly in the polymerised form in solution, and it is to be 
concluded from the table that at higher concentrations the, 
polymerised molecules of these salts rapidly increase in 
number. 
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In the following table some of the results of Harman 
(J. Phys. Chem., 29, 1155, 1925) on the equivalent con- 
ductivities of sodium poly silicates are given: — 



Table XV 



V = 1 

10 

100 

i ]Sra2 SiOa 

105.57 

157*5 

193 

2 Nsig S12O5 

81*25 

130*8 

155 

i Na2 SigOiT 

23*24 

57*8 

815 


We are of opinion that the rapid change in the 
equivalent conductivities of the polysilicates NagSigOg 
and NsgSisOiT on dilution is due to the formation of 
more of simple anions at the lower concentration of the 
silicates. Thus 

Naa Sh 0s-l-H20->Na2 Si O 3 + H 2 Si O 2 
Naa Si O 3 = 2 Na° -fSiOs 

Similar results were obtained by W. Biltz and Vege- 
sack (Z. Phys. Chem., 73, 481, 1910) for the equivalent 
conductivity of the sol of congo red, which is the sodium 
salt of a dibasic acid. 

Table XVI 

Temperature 26^0 

Dilution . , 32 64 128 356 512 1024 

Equivalent conductivity 58.7 64.3 71.0 79.3 87.6 96.1 

McBain and coworkers [J. Chem. Soc., 115, 1279, 

ISOO (1919)] have reported that the molecular conduct- 
ivity of sohp solutions at first rapidly decreases then 
increases to pass through a maximum with increasing 
concentrations. 

We are of opinion that the sols of silicic, telluric, 
antimonic, vanadic, tungstic aiid molybdic acids behave 
like the typical colloidal electrolyte soap studied by 
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McBain and coworkers. The fact that the electrical 
conductivity of a soap solution passes through a maximum 
on increasing concentration can be explained on the view 
that the hydration of the complex soap anion qiiickfy 
diminishes in the concentrated solutions. 

It appears, therefore, that a colloidal electrolyte is 
obtained from such a sol, which contains a part of the 
same substance as highly ionisable simple and complex 
molecules. The electrical charge on the colloid particles 
originate mainly from the adsorption of the complex 
anion, and the ions obtained from the simple and poly- 
merised molecules are responsible for the high electrical 
conductivity of the sol. 

In the case of such sols as those of Fe(OH) g Al(OH) g, 
Zr(OH)3,etc., the electrical charge on the colloid particles 
is due to the preferential adsorption of an ion from an 
electrolyte, which is an impurity in the sol and can be re- 
moved by dialysis. The general scheme of the formation of 
the two types of colloids is, therefore, identical — in the 
first case the stabilising electrolyte is obtained from the 
dissolution of the dispersed particles arising from the 
same substance, whilst in the second case, the peptising 
substance is an electrolyte added to or formed in the 
medium during the formation of the sol. 

The view advanced in this paper regarding the nature 
of the colloidal electrolytes forms a part of the micellar 
theory of the constitution of the colloids as advanced by 
Pauli and others. 


STJMMAEY 

1. Sols of silicic acid, vanadie acid, tungstic acid, naolybdic 
acid, telluric acid, and antimonic acid can be coagulated by 
electrolytes either in the absence of alkali or by the addition of 
traces of alkali, which makes them unstable towards coagulation. 
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2. Some of these sols show high electric conductivity. 

3. In all these sols, a part of the substance exists in the 

molecular condition and another part as polymerised molecules 
capable of giving out complex ions, which are readily absorbed bv 
the sol particles. - 

4. On dilution, simple molecules in the dissolved condition 
are produced from the polymerised and colloidal aggregates and 
thus the electrical conductivity greatly increases with dilution. 

5. All these properties show that these substances are tvnical 
colloidal electrolytes. 

15th August, 1934. 



THE THEORY OF THE CLOTTING OF BLOOD- 
PT. Ill— THE INDEFINITE FLUIDITY OF BLOOD 
IN BODY- VESSELS, AND THE RELATION 
BETWEEN SETTING TIME AND 
SYNERESIS OF BLOOD CLOT 

BY 

SATYA PRAKASH, D.Sc., 

Chemistry Department^ University of Allahabad. 

In some of the publications,^ the author has made an 
attempt to explain the mechanism of clotting of blood from 
the viewpoint of colloids. Any successful theory regard- 
ing the clotting of blood must account for the following 
facts : — 

(a) Though the blood clots almost within a few 
minutes after its issuance from the blood 
vessels, it remains indefinitely in the fluid 

state while circulating in the body. 

(&) If a parafl&ned cannula be introduced into the 
artery of an animal and the blood be collect- 
ed in a paraffined vessel, it either does not 
clot at all or only so very slowly. 

{c) If the blood is received in the presence of salts 
like oxalate, citrate, fluoride, or even sodium 
chloride, or caustic soda, the clotting is very 
much delayed, and the extent of syneresis 
very much decreased. 


* S. Prakasli and If. R. Dliar, J. Phys. Chem., 38, 459 (1929): 
38, 629 (1931); S. Prakasli, Bioeliem. Zeits., 249, 39 (1932): 
Kolloid— Z., 88, 88 (1933). 
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(d) If substances like peptones or proteoses be in- 

jected into the circulation, the blood drawn 
after a very brief period from the vessels is 
found to be incoagulable. The blood thus 
received may be coagulated by the addition 
of an excess of calcium chloride or by acidi- 
fication with carbon dioxide or acetic acid. 

(e) Some of the phospholipoids when injected 

quickly in large doses promptly induce intra- 
vascular clotting, while they render blood 
incoagulable if injected gradually in small 
doses. 

In the classical theories, all the above facts were 
explained on the basis of an assumption of numerous 
hypothetical bodies like thrombin, prothrombin, thrombo- 
kinase, hepatothrombin, etc., and the role of calcium salts 
had been given an undue importance. From the researches 
of the author on the study of various inorganic jellies, he 
is led to believe that the clotting of blood is guided by the 
same laws which influence the formation of jellies. Some 
of the points of similarities of the two phenomena have 
been emphasised in the previous papers of the series, and 
in this communication a few more of the salient points will 
j be discussed. 

The Tact that blood remains fluid for an indefinite 
length of time has been explained irom many viewpoints. 

, Circulatory motion of blood might be one of the factors 
which keeps the blood in fluid condition. Freundlich’s, 
.as well as the author’s® experiments on the Thixotropy 
of inorganic jellies like iron oxide, aluminium oxide, 
or various thorium arsenate, phosphate and molybdate 


; ! ' ‘ “ s S. PrakaA .and N. F. Biswas,. J. Jndiaa Chem. Soc., 8, 
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Jellies, show that a freshly set Jelly is again trans- 
formed to a sol state when shaken vigorously. A gel 
is again formed if the sol is allowed to stand for 
some time. It may be possible in such cases that if the sol 
which on ageing is liable to form Jellies is continuously 
shaken vigorously, its time of setting may be considerably 
delayed. Normally, in blood there exists a highly balanc- 
ed system of components, which under ordinary conditions 
sets in a very short time, but this nature is very much inter- 
fered when it is kept in a violent circulatory motion. 
However, this can only partly account for the fluidity of 
blood in the vessels, because, when the clot forms outside 
the body, it does not get transformed to the sol state even 
when shaken vigorously. If blood be received in a dilute 
solution of caustic soda, the clotting time of this alkalinat- 
ed blood may be markedly further delayed by shaking. 

The next plausible explanation generally given to 
explain the fluidity of blood is the capillary action of blood 
vessels. The substance of which the blood vessels are sup- 
posed to be made up of is such which does not get wet by 
blood. It has been long known that when blood is receiv- 
ed in a paraffined vessel without coming in contact with 
the injured tissue, it remains fluid for a very long time. 
Recently, Lampert’ has discussed the relation betwmen the 
degree of adherence of blood, and its clotting and subse- 
quent syneresis. He has shown that the adhered surface 
and the capacity of moistening depends directly on surface 
tension. Amber and artificial resins have been found to 
retard the coagulation of blood, in consequence of the 
wall effect. Generally, it was believed, that the clotting 
of blood is due to the action of thrombin on blood which 
converts its fibrinogen to fibrin, and this thrombin is 


3 H. Lampert, Eolloid — Z., 60, 3 (1932). 
F. 56 
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produc3ed from the mother substance prothrombin under the 
action of calcium salts. But prothrombin and calcium salts 
are both present in the blood, and, therefore, to explain 
the intravascular fluidity of blood, Morawitz has assumed 
the necessary function of thrombokinase which may be the 
same as Howell’s cephalin, a substance supposed to be 
present only in tissue extracts and bloodplatelets. 

The fluidity of blood in the body vessels may be partly 
explained from another viewpoint too, and the author is 
confident that though the explanation would appear only 
tentative at present, yet it is quite fascinating. As is 
shown in the following table, blood is stabilised both in 
the presence of acids and alkalies : 


230 C.C. of blood. Total volume made with water — 250 c.c. 


Amount 


Amount 

Time 

of 

Tima of setting 

of 

of 

NaOH (2.47N) 

HCl (N/2} 

setting 

0 

15 minutes 

0 

,15 minutes 

2 c.c. 

25 ,, 

5 c.c. 

30 „ 

5 C.C. 

5 hours 

■ ■ 7 c.c. 

40 „ 

8 c.c. 

after 2 days 

10 c.c. 

no „ 


From the results recorded in the above table, it will 
be seen that blood is stabilised both on the acid and alkaline 
side. H. de Waele^ has shown that fibrinogen is preci- 
pitated at pH 5 — 6; it forms a gel at pH 7 — 9 and re- 
mains dissolved at pH 10. In this connection, the following 
results of Kugelmass^ denoting the relation between pH 
and clotting time of blood would be of interest ; 


: ; : , ‘ H. de Waele, Ana. Physiol. Physico Chem. Biol., 3, 94 (1927). 

i - : ^I.}N. Kugelmass, Colloid Symp. Monograph, 8, 165 (1926). 
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pH 

Clotting time 

pH 

Clotting time 

5.1 

120 minutes 

8.0 

140 minutes 

5.3 

96 

■5? 

7.9 

80 „ 

5.5 

70 

95 

7.4 

50 V, 

5.8 

55 

99 

7.0 

38 „ 

6.3 

44 

99 




Thus the blood is most rapidly coagulated near about 
at pH 7. On the basis of these results, an assumption may 
be made that if blood be allowed to swing between two 
limits, acid side and alkaline side, its fluidity may be 
maintained : 


Acid 

fluid 


Blood 



Neutral 

cbr 


Alkaline 

fluid 


There are reasons to believe, that in the body, the blood is 
allowed to remain at the neutral point only for an infinite- 
simally small time and it is alternatively with rapidity 
becoming either acid or alkaline. This oscillatory 
behaviour of blood between the two sides is due to the 
capacity of hemoglobin to combine with oxygen to form a 
very readily dissociable compound, oxy-hemoglobin. This 
is the way in which oxygen from lungs is transported to 
the body tissues. Hemoglobin is rapidly converted into 
oxy-compound which immediately imparts acidity to the 
normal blood, and in the other instant, the oxy-compound 
again breaks up and the nascently liberated oxygen further 
oxidises the reducing products in the blood vehicle and thus 
hydrogen ions are considerably decreased, which in other 
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words, means that the blood now develops slight alkalinity. 
The process is repeated, and with a fresh supply of oxygen, 
the oxy-compound of hemoglobin is again formed and the 
system becomes acidic. This oxy-compound in its turn now 
oxidises the other products and hydrogen ions are consider- 
ably reduced. Thus, if Hb represents hemoglobin, 

2Hs 

(alkaline) Hb< HbOg (acid) 

i t 

02^ j O 3 

(acid)Hb 02 — — ->Hb (alkaline) 

2H3 

According to this scheme, blood is constantly changing 
from acid side to alkaline side and alkaline side to acid 
side, and thus it remains constantly a fluid. Hemoglobin 
absorbs a considerable amount of oxygen at the body 
temperature as is shown from the following results of 
Bareroft : 

Temperature ... 16° 24° 32° 38° 49° 

Percentage of hemo 92 71 37 18 6 

globin converted. 

Thus at the body temperature only 20 per cent of the 
hemoglobin is converted to oxy-compound, so a very high 
acidity is never developed, but this 20 per cent is also 
sufiicient to bring the blood to a slight acid side to 
stabilise it markedly. 

In two of the former publications," the author has 
studied the influence of electrolytes as well as organic 
substances on the clotting and syneresis of blood. From 
the results, so far obtained, one fact appears to be clear. 
All the conditions which, go to delay the time of setting 


«.3,‘PrakasM Biochflni. SZeite. and Kolloid — Z., loc. cit. 
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also inhibit the extent of syneresis. This fact is illustrat- 
ed in the following table : 


Condition 


Amoiml , 

of. 

Time of setting 

of. 

tiie clot 


syneresis , 

In presence of electrolytes (230 c.c. blood in 250 c.c. 

volume) 

■ 0 ,c.c. of 1 J6M CaCl 3 

15 minutes 

105 c.c. in 12. hrs. 

, 6 c.c. „ 

25 „ 

1 c.c. in 12 hrs. 

7 

1 hour 

0.4 c.c. in 12 hrs. 

0 C.C. of N-K 2 O 2 O 4 

10 minutes 

120 c.c. in 5 hrs. 

2 c.c. „ 

30 „ 

78 c.c. in 5 hrs. 

3 c.c. ' „ 

50 „ 

13 c.c. in 5 hrs. 

4 c.c. ,, 

2 hours ^ 

5 c.c. in 5 hrs. 

0 c.c. of N-Na citrate 

10 minutes 

120 c.c. in 5 hrs. 

4 c.c. ,, 

31;^ hours 

0 c.c. in 5 hrs. 

0 c.c.of 4 .O 8 NK 2 P 2 

15 minutes 

Ill c.c. in 4.5 hrs. 

lc.c. „ „ 

20 „ 

44 c.c. in 4.5 hrs. 

3 c.c. ^9 99 

11/2 hours 

0 c.c. in 4.5 hrs. 

5 c.c. 99 5 ,, 

41/2 „ 

0 in even 14 hrs. 

In different vessels (vide H. Lampert^) 25 c.c. of blood. 

Glass vessel 

23 minutes 

10.5 C.C. in 72 hrs.; 

Amber vessel 

58 „ 

8.5 c.c. in 72 hrs. 

At different temperatures 

Kugelmass-data ® 

Our data 

0 ° 

200 minutes 

. . 

20 ° 

30 minutes 


25° 

. . 

100 c.c. in 4 hrs. 

40° 

24 minutes 

115 c.c. in '4, hrs. 


From all these results, we are led to think that the 
conditions which go to increase the time of setting also 
help the inhibition of syneresis. Similar results we hare 
found in the case of inorganic jellies. When a gel is 
obtained by coagulating its sol with electrolytes, it has 
been observed that greater the concentration of coagulat- 
ing electrolytes, the less is the time of setting, but a gel 


’ H. Lampert, Kolloid — Z, 60, 3 (1932). 
* loc. cit., page 202. 
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obtained by tbe use of a greater concentration of coagulat- 
ing electrolyte synerises to a larger extent than the gel 
obtained by the addition of less electrolyte. Generally, like 
blood, in the case of inorganic Jellies too, at higher tempera- 
tures the time of setting is decreased while syneresis is 
increased. Recent data of Liesegang and Lampert** also 
show that of alkaline or acidic gels of silicic acid prepared; 
by varying quantities of hydrochloric acid, those which 
set in a comparatively less time generally synerise to a 
larger extent. However, there is a discrepancy in the 
results of these authors. They have found that both in 
glass beakers and paraffined glass beakers, the time of set- 
ting of a particular silicic acid gel is the same, and that too 
even w’hen the syneresis in paraffined vessels is more than 
in non-paraffined ones. I personally think that if there 
is a difference in the syneresis in the two vessels,, then their 
initial time of setting should also show some difference. 
If their results of syneresis are all right, then the time of 
setting in paraffined vessels should be a bit less than what 
they have observed. The case of blood is Just the reverse 
of silicic acid gel. In blood, the time of setting is 
enhanced and consequently, the amount of syneresis is 
less when a paraffined vessel is used. 

The physical explanation of the relation between the 
time of setting and the extent of syneresis is also not 
difficult to realise. The author^® has shown from his 
I results on inorganic Jellies that in a gel the dispersion 
medium is bound up in two ways. One binding is due to 
the surface hydration and the other structural hydration. 
The surface hydration is guided by the adsorption 
capacity of uncharged dispersed phase towards the solvent 


; ^ ® E. Liesegang and H. D. Lampert, Zeit, gesamte expt^ Med., 

: 82, 173 (1932). ; 

: ; r ^ if S. Prakash, Kolloid-^, 60, 184 (1932). 
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medium, while the structural hydration deals with the 
mechanically imbibed liquid entangled into capillary 
meshes formed by the surficially hydrated particles. The 
greater the surficial hydration, the greater is the stability 
of the jelly and the finer is the structure. The liquid 
squeezed out in the course of syneresis is the structurally 
imbibed liquid which comes out when the jelly undergoes 
shrinkage on account of the agglomeration tendency of the 
jelly forming particles. When a jelly is set in a longer 
time, the particles develop more of the surface hydration, 
but when a jelly is obtained in a shorter time, surface 
hydration which is gradual and regular is developed only 
to a less extent and a larger amount of liquid exists in the 
structurally imbibed state. The greater the structurally 
imbibed liquid, the less stable is the system, and with the 
increased agglomeration tendency, the syneresis is also 
greater. Thus the conditions which quicken the time of 
setting also favour a rapid syneresis. 

The influence of the vessel-walls on the adherance of 
blood and silicic acid gel is dissimilar, and in view of this 
fact the theoretical explanation dealing with the relation 
between the surface tension, the extent of adhered surface 
and forces of retraction, as derived by Lampert is not very 
explicit. 

Here by the way, a reference may be made to the 
classical observation of Schimmelbusch and Howell“ who 
showed that the jelly which is formed by the conversion of 
fibrinogen into fibrin in neutral or faintly acid solutions of 
blood consists of an interlacing network of acicular crystals 
enclosing an interstitial fluid. If, however, fibrinogen is 
clotted in an alkaline solution the jelly viewed under the 
microscope or ultramicroscope is structureless. The 
crystalline jellies exude out the synerised liquid while the 


u W. H. Howell, Amer. J. Physiol, 25, 143 (1914). 
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structureless Jellies do not. The jellies which have been 
obtained in alkaline medium from the negatively charged 
blood colloid take a larger time to set, and they develop a 
larger amount of surface hydration. In their case, the 
agglomeration tendency is very feeble, and the particles 
are highly hydrated. Thus they neither synerise nor show 
any structure under the microscope. 

The clot obtained out of the blood is wholly opaque 
and in this respect it should resemble more closely with 
such jellies which have been termed “ curds ” by Laing 
and McBain.^® Soap curds should show a marked decrease 
in conductivity during the course of their opalescence 
development, while in the case of transparent highly 
hydrated gels, the conductivity remains constant. The 
following results on the electric conductivity of thorium 
arsenate jelly which continuously develops opalescence 
even after the setting show the continuous decrease in the 
conductivity with time : A transparent aluminium 
hydroxide gel does not show the decrease in the 
conductivity. 


Thobium aeskjtatjs okl 

Time ConduetivitiF in mhos 

Aluminium hybeoxibb gel 

Time OoncinoMvitjy in mhos 

30 min. 

4.297 X 10“ 2 

10 min. 

1.456 X 10- s 

CO „ 

4.297 

20 „ 

1.456 

100 „ 

4.297 

60 „ 

1.456 

120 „ 

4.285 

24 hrs. 

1.460 

24 hrs. 

4,142 




M. B. Laing and MeBain, J, W. J. Cliem. Soc., 117, 1506 
( 1920 ). 
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The following cl.a.ta on the conductivity of Mood cliir" 
iiig its' clotting, as g'iven ■ by Kiigelmass,/'^ would be of 
interest 


Time 

Oondaotivity 

megohms 

0 min. 

65.8+10 - 

10 „ 

58.4 

20 „ 

54.5 

30 „ 

52.1 

40 „ 

51.8 


Laing and McBain obtained a difference of 25 per 
cent (approx.) in the conductivities of soap gels and curds. 
The difference in the case of the initial conductivity of the 
blood and the final at the time of setting is also about 20 
per cent. This shows also a close resemblance between a 
blood clot and a particular class of jellies known as curds. 


SUMMARY 

1. A view lias been advanced tbat Hood reniains fluid in the 
body-vessels for an indefinite time because it lias a tendency of 
getting stabilised both on the acid side and alkaline side of nentral- 
ity. The regular swing from one side to the other is caused by 
the alternative formation of oxy-hemoglobin from hemoglobin, 
tluis giving acidity to the system, and this oxy-eompound in its 
turn bringing about the oxidation and decreasing the liydrogen 
ions to an extent prodmdng slight alkalinity* 

2. It has been emphasised that the conditions which favour 
the rapid setting of the clot or Jelly also favour the increased 
syneresis. The greater the time of setting the less would be the 


loc. cit., page 171. 
F. 56 
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syiieresis. More of 'tke sxirfeee ■hydration is cleYelopecI when the 
setting- time is delayed . and. conseqiieiitly, . a, less extent of liquid, 
is available for the' .stinietural hydration,- and lienee the syneresis' 
is decreased. 

; ; dr, .As t.lie coiidnetivity of blood decreases during* the canirse 
of {‘lotting, blood resembles that partienlar class of jellies ’which 
.has been termed'^ curds ’ by Laiiig* and. MeBain. , 


GLUTATHIONE AS AN INDUCTOR IN THE 
OXIDATION OF GLUCOSE 


Bv: 

Dh. G. C. PALIT, D.Se. 

Sir F. G. Hopkins (Biocbem. J., 1921, 15, 286; 1925, 
19, 787; J. Biol Ghem., 1922, 54, 527; 1927, 72, 185), and 
his pupils, notably Harrison (Biochem. J., 1924, 18 , 1009), 
Dixon (Nature, 1929, 124, 512), and othens, were successful 
in effecting the oxidation of amino-acids, proteins and fats 
by air in presence of glutathione. They were, however, 
unable to oxidise carbohydrates in the same manner. 

It will be interesting to note that the glutathione 
content of muscles in which oxidation processes are suppos- 
ed to take place at an intense rate is small as will be 
evident from the following values : — - 


Tissues. 

I. ■ ..Liver „ — 

2r. iLtings . ' 

B. Musole 
4* Kidney 
5. Spieen 
Heart 

7, Testicle 

8. Brain 


Fed animal idog) 
Percentage amounfe 
of glntatbioTiG 
content. 

' OTS^".'. 

D'05 

0‘14 

0*09 

yo8 

0’06 

0*06 

0*00 


9, Adrenaline 
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It is well known that roughly two-thirds of the body 
energy necessary for animal life are obtained from the slow 
combustion of glucose and as glutathione content in 
muscles is small, it can be concluded that glutathione is 
not the chief catalyst or inductor in carbohydrate oxida- 
tion in the body. 

In continuation of our work on induced oxidation of 
glucose in presence of insulin (Dhar and Dube, J. Phys. 
Chem., 1932, 36, 444) we have carried on experiments on 
the induced oxidation of glucose in presence of glutathione. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

All our experiments were carried out at the latoratory 
temperature of about 25°, In these experiments, a slow 
current of air was passed through a series of bottles 
containing 50 per cent caustic potash solution, baryta 
solution and concentrated sulphuric acid to free the air 
from carbon-dioxide and bacteria. This carbon-dioxide 
free air was passed through the solution of glucose contain- 
ing glutathione and other substances such as ferrous 
hydroxide, cerous hydroxide, cupric hydroxide, mangan- 
ous hydroxide, sodium phosphate, etc. A measured volume 
of air was passed through the mixture for a definite time. 
The glutathione used was obtained from British Drug 
House, London, and the pH of 0 05 per cent solution was 
5*6. It is slightly acidic and does not reduce Fehling’s 
solution. Extra pure glucose from E. Merck was used for 
the experiments. The volume of the solution to be oxidised 
was always made up to 100 o.c. by adding distilled water. 
The experimental results recorded in this paper show that 
contrary to the existing opinion, glutathione in solution 
can act as a suitable inductor in the oxidation of glucose 
by air at the ordinary temperature. The pH of the 
mixture after oxidation did not materially differ from the 
pH before oxidation. 
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Table No. 1 
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Table No. 2 
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The results as recorded in the above tables show that 
in presence of glutathione, glucose is appreciably oxidised 
by passing air, and in presence of phosphate, the amount 
of oxidation is increased. It seems that glutathione acts 
as an inductor in the oxidation of glucose in presence of 
phosphate. It is well known that the part which phosphate 
plays in the animal metabolism is unique. Moreover, when 
the amount of air or glutathione is increased, the amount 
of oxidation increases. In presence of sodium carbonate 
and sodium sulphite, the induced oxidation of glucose in 
presence of glutathione is retarded. 

In catalytic chemistry we generally find that a mix- 
ture of two or more catalysts is more effective than their 
additive values. Moreover, .we know that in the animal 
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body, a group of inductors, «.y., glutathione, internal 
secretions, vitamins (ascorbic acid) and other reducing 
substances of blood (compare Annual Keports 1930, 267) 
seem to take part in inducing the oxidation of food mate- 
rials. All these inductors are capable of taking up oxygen 
directly from the air at the ordinary temperature and this 
oxidation of the inductors possibly leads to the oxidation 
of food materials. In order to find out whether the addi- 
tion of inorganic inductors like ferrous hydroxide, cerous 
hydroxide to glutathione leads to the greater oxidation of 
glucose, the following experiments were carried on and 
results recorded below : — 

Table No. 8 

Oxidation of glucose in presence of inductors— (?') Ce (OHls 
and (w) Fe (OH),. 

(1) Amount of Ce (OH);i used=0T069 grni. 

(2) „ Fe(OH)a „ =0-0468 „ 

(3) 10 c.c. of glucose solution =0'2308 gm. of CuO. 
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Table No. 4 (A) 

Oxidation of glucose in presence of inductors (i) Ce(OH )3 
and (*■*) Fe (OH )3 mixed with varying amount of cupric 
hydroxide. 

(1) Amount of Ce (0H)3= O' 1069 grm. 

(2) „ Fe(OH)2=G'0468 „ 

(3) „ Cu (0H)3= 0'0094— 0'00094 grm. 

(4) 10 C.C. of glucose solution = 0'2308 grm. of GuO. 
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Oxidation of glucose in presence of mixed inductors. The principal inductor is Ce (OIDa (01069 grm.) 
or Fe (0H)2 (0*0468 grm.), the minor inductors being a mixture of cupric liydioxide (0*00094 grm.) with 
ferrous hydroxide (000162) or cerous hydroxide (00025 grm.) in very small quantity. 10 c.e. of glucose 
solution = 0*2308 grm. of CuO and the volume of air passed — 73 litres in 30 hours. The minor inductors 
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Table No. 6 

Oxidition of gflucose in presence of small amount of 
inductors (a) cerous hydroxide, {h) ferrous hydroxide, (ci nian- 
g'anous hydroxide, and di cupric hydroxide. 

(1) Amount of Ce (OH ) 3 taken = O'OOS grm. 

( 2 ) „ Fe (OH)* „ = 0-0032 „ 

( 3 ) „ M. (OH)* „ = 0-0038 „ 

(4) „ Cu(OH)* „ = 0-00I88 „ 

( 5 ) 10 C.C. of glucose solution taken =0-2308 grm. of CuO. 
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The foregoing experimental results recorded in the 
Table Nos. 3 — 6, show that the addition of glutathione to 
cerous hydroxide or ferrous hydroxide acting as an induc- 
tor leads to a decrease in the induced oxidation of glucose. 
Similarly, glutathione also retards the induced oxidation 
of glucose by mixture of inductors consisting of ferrous 
hydroxide and cupric hydroxide or cerous hydroxide and 
cupric hydroxide or a mixture of ferrous, cerous and 
cupric hydroxides. When, however, the amounts of cerous, 
ferrous, manganous or cupric hydroxide are small and vary 
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from 0-005 to -00188 grm., the addition of glutathione 
markedly increases the oxidation of glucose. Similar 
results have also been obtained in the induced oxidation of 
tartrates in -vitro. 

Moreover, we have observed that the addition of small 
amounts of manganese to cerous or ferrous hydroxide 
acting as inductors in the oxidation of glucose markedly 
increases the induced oxidation of glucose as will be 
evident from the result noted in Table No. 4 (B). 

These observations in vitro are in agi’eement with 
those recorded in vivo. Hart, Steenbock, Waddell and El- 
vehjem (J. Biol. Chem., 1928, 77, 797) showed that the 
presence of minute amounts of copper were necessary for 
the utilisation of iron in the formation of the haemoglobin 
in the red blood corpuscles of the rat. The recent experi- 
ments of Orth, Wickwire and Burge (Science 1934, 79, 33) 
indicate that copper is likewise necessary for the form- 
ation of chlorophyll in the leaves of the orange trees. It 
is interesting to note that cattle grazing on certain types 
of Florida pasture land develop a nutritional anaemia 
Just as citrus fruit trees on certain lands become unhealthy 
and this may be cured by the use of iron and copper. 
Similar observations of C. B. Lipman, and collaborators 
(Plant. Physiol, 1926, 1, 231; 1931, 6, 593) indicate that 
in the absence of minute quantity of copper, the produc- 
tion of flowers is retarded. Moreover, with barley in 
absence of small quantity of copper, not only flower and 
seed formation but also the growth are affected. Recent- 
ly Sommer (ibid., 389) obtained poor growth with flax, 
tomatoes and sunflowers in the absence of copper but on 
adding 0-06 part of copper per million parts of the medi- 
um, 12 to 40 times as much green matter was produced. 

In previous publications, we have shown that the 
addition of nitrogenous substances like glycine and alanine 
or salts of fatty acids like potassium stearate or oleate, 
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retards the induced oxidation of glucose. In the follow- 
ing table^ we are submitting our results on induced oxida- 
tion of glucose due to the inductors like ferrous or cerous 
hydroxide in presence of glycine or potassium oleate to 
which glutathione has been added in some cases. 

Table No. 7 

Oxidation of glucose mixed with (a) glycine and (6) potas- 
sium oleate in presence of inductors (i) Ce (OHlg and (w) Fe 
(OHh. 

(1) The amount of Ce (OHls used =01069 grm. 

(2) „ Fe (OH)s „ =0'0468 „ 

(3) „ glycine or pot. oleate used— OlO grm. 

(4) 10 c.c. of glucose solution taken =0'2308 gr. of CuO. 
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The above table shows that in this case also the 


presence of glutathione appreciably retards the induced 
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oxidation of glucose using ferrous or cerous hydroxide as 
main inductor. 


Kxperinients in Sunlight. 

Table No. 8 
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The above results show that in presence of sunlight, 
the induced oxidation of glucose in presence of glutathione 
is increased. Photo-sensitisers markedly accelerate the 
reaction, whilst animal charcoal is a poor accelerator. It 
appears, therefore, that sunlight is of importance in 
enhancing the oxidation of glucose in vitro so well as in the 
animal body. 

F. G. Benedict (The Physiology of I^arge Reptiles— 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1932, 514), has come 
to the conclusion that the relatively low heat production 
with cold blooded animals in comparison with the warm 
blooded animals of the same size is due to the difference 
in the distribution of the blood carrying the three impor- 
tant factors of metabolism — viz., oxygen, nutrients and 
hormones and that increased blood flow is associated wdth 
increased metabolism. In the cold blooded animals the 
amount of blood is relatively loss than in warm blooded 
animals. The heat production in the body seems to be 
controlled by the blood supplied to the tissues. Where 
there is a liberal blood supply to the tissues, the heat gene- 
ration can be high; where the blood supply is low the heat 
production must be low also. The blood distribution is 
not determined by the metabolism, because with man the 
same blood distribution may permit his metabolism to be 
increased 1,000 per cent in extreme cases. Lusk (Science 
of Nutrition, 1919, 105) has stated that in starvation, 
amongst the various body organs, the greatest loss in 
weight is suffered by the glands and that their activity is 
greatly reduced. 

Hence it seems likely that the internal secretions pos- 
sibly acting as inductors largely control animal oxidation. 
In starvation, the amount of internal secretion available 
for accelerating the oxidation decreases and hence the 
metabolism is decreased. In violent exercise, the meta- 
bolism is highly increased probably due to the increase in 
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the oxygen intake and a greater supply .of internal secre- 
tions from the Tarioiis glands. .It , appears, to us that' 
although glutathione and other, reducing agents present in, 
the blood are of some importance in : animal ■ metabolism,/, 
the chief iiidiietor seems to be the internal sec.retioii. 

SUMMAEY 

1. Ghieose is appreciably' .oxiclked' by air, at the 'ordinary 
't,emperatiire in presence of . glutatliio.iie. ■ The amount of oxidation 
increases when phosphates are added.; 

2. In presence of small ainounts of cerons, ferrous^, maii'- 
gariDiis or cupric hych’oxide, t.he additio.n -of glutathione markedly 
increases tlie oxidatiun of ■glucose. Similarly the addition of 
small quantities of inangauese .to eerous or ferrous hydroxide 
increases the indiuaul (^xiilation of ghieose. 

3. The induced oxidation of glucose in presence of gluta- 
thione is accelerated by liglit' and photo-'Sensitisers further accen- 
tuate the reactio.n. 

4. There is no (.correlation between the glutathione content 
of tissues and the intensity of me.taholism. It seems that internal 
secretions possibly acting as inductors largely"' control animal 
oxidation. 




USE OF ALKALI TARTRATES IN DIABETES AND 
PROLONGED FASTING 


BY 

C, C. PALIT AND N. R. DHAR 

In several publications (J. Phys. Chem., 1925, 29, 926; 
19^,32, 1263; 1930, 34, 711, 993; 1932, 36, 2504; Z. 
Anorg. Chem., 1930, 191, 150) we have shown that in pre- 
sence of inductors like ferrous hydroxide, cerous hydro- 
xide, manganous hydroxide, glutathione, insulin, etc., 
which can take up oxygen directly from air under ordi- 
nary conditions, solutions or suspensions of food materials 
like starch, sugars, proteins, egg-yellow, egg-white, milk, 
amino-acids, etc,, fats (butter, lecithin), glycogen and gly- 
cerol can be readily oxidised by passing air. Moreover, it 
has been shown that solutions or suspensions of these food 
materials can be oxidised to carbon dioxide and water by 
simply passing air in presence of sunlight. In presence 
of sunlight, the induced oxidation of food materials is 
greatly increased. 

Experiments carried on in presence of light show that 
the amount of tartrate oxidised (15*6 per cent in sunlight) 
in sunlight is greater than in the diffused light (3 per cent 
in diffused light) of the laboratory. Similarly other 
materials such as glucose, starch, butter, egg white and 
yellow, glycogen, milk and lecithin have been oxidized by 
passing air through solutions or suspensions of the above 
substances in presence of sunlight. 

It is known that visible light specially rays of longer 
wavelengths can penetrate the epidermis to appreciable 
depths and hence it has been suggested that light acts as a 
preventive and curative agent in diseases by acting not 
only as a stimulant of the body cells but also as an 
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accelerator in the metabolism of fcK>d materials. (Compare 
Dhar — New Conceptions in Biochemistry— 1932.) 

Our experimental results show that by the addition 
of sodium tartrate, the amount of potassium oleate oxidis- 
ed in 30 hours by 73 litres of air is considerably decreased. 
In the case of ferrous hydroxide as inductor, in presence 
of sodium tartrate the percentage of potassium oleate 
oxidised is 7-9 whilst under identical conditions and in 
absence of sodium tartrate, the percentage of oleate 
oxidised is 40-7. The corresix)nding results with cerous 
hydroxide as inductor are 16-8 per cent and 45T per cent 
respectively. Hence it is clear that the addition of a 
tartrate markedly decreases the velocity of the oxidation 
of potassium oleate. 

These results seem important from the point of view 
of treatment of diabetes and prolonged fasting. It is 
established beyond doubt that the excretion of acetone 
bodies in the urine occurs only in conditions in which a 
carbohydrate is either not being utilised owing to meta- 
bolic deficiency or is missing from the food. To the former 
' category belong the diseases like diabetes or eases of 
. poisoning with drugs like phlorhizin; to the latter, cases 
' of continued vomiting or voluntary abstention from carbo- 
) hydrate food. In many cases when acetonuria has made 
’ . itself manifest as a result of lack of carbohydrate material 
; ; in the food, the administration of such materials causes 
I ' the prompt disappearance of ketosis. The authors have 
• ' suggested the following explanation of the anti-ketogenic 
properties of carbohydrate : — ^Under normal conditions, 
the heat and energy of the body are derived from the simul- 
taneous combustion of carbohydrates, proteins and fats. 
When, as a result of special conditions, carbohydrate is 
not burning, more fat and protein must be burnt in order 
to maintain the body temperature and activity at its 
normal level. Hence in unit time, more fat would be 
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burning fchstn under normal eonditinns, and the combustion 
of fat would he. incomplete, so that acetone bodies would be 
formed. It bus been observed that whenever there is 
rapid combustion of fat, as for instance in hyperthyroi- 
dism, tiiere is elimination of acetone bodies. The same is 
the case in /uVro too. t’hakravarti and Dhar (Journal, 
Indian Chem. Soc., 1929, 6, 617), have observed that in the 
rapid oxidation of fatty acids by hydrogen peroxide 
and ferric salts, there is the formation of acetone 
bodies. They have also observed that if the rate 
of oxidation of fats be slowed down, as is the case when 
carbohydrate.s {e.g., glucose) are present, the amount of 
acetone bodies foi'ined diminishes. Palit and Dhar (J. 
Phy. Chem., 1960, 34, 710), further find that in the slow 
and induced oxidation of fats, acetone bodies are not 
formed at all, but, otdy carbon dioxide and water, the 
products of uormal metabolism. 

The experimental insults obtained by us show that 
Just as carbohydrates decrease the velocity of oxidation 
of the fats, similarly tartrates can also decrease the 
velocity of the oxidation of fat. Hence a tartrate or a 
citrate, apart from its |K)wer of acting as a buffer in re- 
moving the excess fif hydrogen ion H" generated in the 
body, serves as an antiketogenic substance like a carbo- 
hydrate. Moreover, mild alkalies have been found to be 
helpful in increasing the oxidation of food materials. 
Consequently, in the treatment of nausea and other symp- 
toms arising from prolonged starvation or in diabetes, a 
mixture of sodium bicarbonate and an alkali tartrate or 
citrate is likely to be more efficacious than the usual prac- 
tice of giving sodium bicarbonate alone. Because tha 
tartrate or citrate acting as a food and supplier of energy- 
serves as a marked antiketogenic agent by decreasing the 
velocity of oxidation of fatty food materials and the form- 
ation of the acetone bodies. It seems pretty certain that 
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when fats are quickly and incompletely burnt in the ani- 
mal system, acetone bodies are formed and the real treat- 
ment in fasting and diabetes is the prevention or decrease 
of the formation of acetone bodies by the causing of the 
slow but complete oxidation of the fats. Any agency 
which will retard the velocity of the oxidation of fats in 
the body, will be helpful in the treatment of nauseating 
and other symptoms in fasting and in diabetes and such » 
agencies are carbohydrates or alkali tartrates or citrates. 

In acute diabetes, the animal system is almost unable to 
oxidise the carbohydrates and hence the system has to 
depend mainly on fat for its sustenance. Consequently, 
the diabetic has to burn more fat in an unit time than the 
non-diabetic and this leads to the formation oi' acetone 
bodies. If a soluble citrate or a tartrate or a mixture of 
both is given to the diabetic along with sodium bioarbo 
nate, the diabetic is likely to utilise the citrate or tartrate 
as food and this will check the formation of acetone bodies 
by decreasing the velocity of oxidation of the fats. In 
long and continuous starvation also more or less the same 
thii^ happens. After the first days of starvation, the 
glycogen is exhausted and the body has to depend mainly 
; ; ; on fats, which in the absence of carbohydrates, are rapidly 
and incompletely metabolised with the formation of acetone 
bodies. This is likely to be prevented or considerably de- 
creased by the addition of citrates or tartrates along with 
sodium bicarbonate. The authors are of opinion that the 
citrates or tartrates in the drinks will prove highly bene- 
ficial in the treatment of long fasts, because in such cases 
the body has not lost the power of oxidation and will uti- 
lise the tartrates and citrates as food along with the fats 
of the body. 

Our experimental results show that in presence of 
traces of copper, the induced oxidation of tartrate is mark- 
edly facilitated, whilst in larger concentrations, it retards 
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the same process. Hence it appears that in the treatment 
of metabolism diseases or anaemia, the addition of traces 
of copper salts to iron or manganese may be useful. 




CHEMICAL EXAMINATION OF SOME OF THE 
INDIGENOUS MEDICINAL PLANTS OF INDIA 


BY 

NARENDRANATH GHATAK, 

Chemietil Laboratory, University of Allahabad 

India is a vast country which lies practically complete- 
ly within the tropical region. This fact together with a 
heavy rainfall throughout the greater part of the country 
make it particularly suitable for a rank growth of vegeta- 
tion of all description, amongst which are unlimited number 
of medicinal plants of great importance. Thus Chopra 
{InMgenom Drugs: of India, 1933, p. 44) remarks, “ The 
drag resources of India are vast and inexhaustible and it 
can be said without exaggeration that India could supply 
the whole of the civilised world with medicinal herbs. 
Leaving aside for the moment the drugs used in the indi- 
genous systems of medicine, whose therapeutic value has 
been investigated in the majority of cases on scientific, 
lines, most of the drags of established therapeutic value 
used in the pharmacopoeias of different countries grow in 
great abundance and often in a state of nature in many 
parts of India. Those which are not indigenous can often 
be grown in many parts.” 

From very ancient times the use of Indian Medicinal 
Plants for curative purposes had been very wide amongst 
its inhabitants. World renowned Indian savants of the 
type of Gharaka, Susruta, Narahari Pandita, Madana 
Pala, Bhava Misia, etc., have devoted their talents and 
untiling energy towards the evolution of a system of cura- 
tive science from these indigenous medicinal products of 
India. As a result of their cumulative efforts, the famous 
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Ayurvedic system of Indian medicine has been evolved, 
which from the point of view of curative properties is 
hardly equalled and far less excelled by any other system 
of medicine. 

The main reason for the potency of the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine lies in the fact that in the Indian medi- 
cinal plants there lies a wide variety of very active ingredi 
ents, amongst which may be reckoned alkaloids, glucosides, 
terpenes, resins, phenolic compounds, oleoresins. aliphatic 
bases, albuminoids, gums, iinsaturated compounds, enzymes, 
vitamins, etc. The systematic chemical examination 
of all the well known Indian medicinal plants from the 
chemical point of view is a colossal task which requires an 
organisation on a huge scale in order to arrive at a work- 
able generalisation. It is probably the work of a century 
or more by a whole nation. But in spite of the colossal 
magnitude of the task before us, it can be easily seen that 
any small contribution by individual workers is likely to 
advance the cause of knowledge a step further and bring 
it nearer to the goal of a complete co-ordination lietween 
ancient and modern sciences. 

, Although there are more than two hundred natural 
orders of Indian plants in which medicinally active prin- 
ciples are supposed to exist, yet actual investigations that 
have been carried upto the present time reveal the fact 
that most of the potent active principles exist amongst a 
comparatively small groups of natural orders of plants in 
which the following are among the most important : acan- 
thacese, apooynacese, anaoardiacem, comi>08ita?, euphorbiacese, 
gramine®, leguminosEe, 'liliacece, papaverace®, ranunculace®, 
robiaceae, rutacese, solanacese umbelliferm, zygophyllea, etc-, 
etc. 

The above are the natural orders of plants which con- 
tain the most powerful alkaloids of the type of morphine, 
quinine, atropine, etc., and strongly active glucosides like 
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strophaiithin. (ligitoxin, digitalin, etc. They also contain 
a wide variety of other products which contribute towards 
the intense physiological activity of the drugs belonging 
to the above natural orders of plants. 

Research work on the Chemical Examination of 
Indian medicinal plants can be directed in the following 
interesting directions ; 

Isolation of Alkaloids. — Many of the active Indian 
medicinal plants contain highly potent alkaloids which 
can be isolated from them by following one of the general 
methods of isolation or devising short cuts to them. In 
this way pseudo-aconitine has been isolated from Aconi- 
tum deinorrhizum and A. halfourii, indaconitine from 
A. nafellus {Mohri), bikhaconitine from A. spicatxm 
and A . laeiniatim ; ephedrine and pseud o-ephedrine from 
Ephedra vulgaris-, hyoscyamine, atropine and hyoscine 
from Datura stru/nionium; vasicine from Adhatoda -msica; 
colchicine from Gloriosa superba; rieinine from Ricimis 
covimxmis ; colocynthin from Citrullus colocynthis ; rau- 
wolfine and serpentine from Rauuwlfia serpentina-, kurchine 
and kurchicine from Holarrhena untidy sentrica; harmine, 
harmaline and harmalol from Pegomuni hnrmala and so 
on. 

There are still a large number of very active and 
famous Indian medicinal plants, which on qualitative 
examination have been shown to contain alkaloids, but 
from which all attempts to isolate the alkaloid in a pure 
form have been baffled upto this time. Examples of this 
nature are : Solanum manthocarpum; Tinospora cordi- 
folia; Tnbnlm terrestris; Melia azadirachta; Saraca indi- 
ca; Treminalia arjuna; Herpestis monniera; Vernonia 
antkelmintica, etc., etc. There are still many obscure 
plants of intensely toxic nature which are used by abori- 
ginal tribes in various parts of India for poisoning their 
arrows either for warfare purposes or for the sake of 
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hunting. Examples of such plants are Coptis teeta; Mis- 
mee teeta; Toxicomania asmmensis; Mamiran. latifolia 
and so on. Undoubtedly, if genuine speeimens of these 
were available in sufficiently large quantities, then some. 
highly interesting alkaloids or other very potent active 
principles could be isolated. 

Glucosides.- — The next class of compounds which are 
present in the Indian medicinal plants as active consti- 
tuents and which are as much important (if not more) as 
the alkaloids themselves, are the glucosides. Examples of 
such potent glucosides are many and various, such as, digi - 
toxin, digitalin and digitonin from Indian foxglove 
{Digitalis p?/ ?'?>?/ rm) ; strophan thin from Strophanthus; 
thevetin and thevetoxin from Thevetia nerii folia; neriodo- 
rin and neriodorein from Nerium orJonuii, chiratin from 
Swertia chirata; abralin from hl&ra.''" prccatorms; acorin 
from Acorns calamus; saponarin from Saponaria officina- 
i fis; bonduein from Cmsalpmia bondncella; phytosterolin 

; : from Eugenia jambolana and so on. In fact it has been 

; 1 ; found in a long series of investigations by a large number 

i j i ' ; : : of workers that this class of compounds occurs in plants 

1 5 u ; , ' ; ' with far greater frequency than any other. As a matter 

of fact it can be safely said that the large majority of 
active Indian medicinal plants owe their potency to the 
existence of this kind of materials in their bodies. 

. , Colouring Matters. — Next in order of importance are 
probably the colouring matters present in many of the 
Indian medicinal plants. Although they are mere colour- 
ing matters in the strict sense of the term, yet it has been 
found that they have considerable physiological and phar- 
macological values and as such many of them are used in 
the Ayurvedic system of medicine. Many of them have 
also been introduced in the Allopathic system. Examples 
of these are : Mallotus pMlippinensis (active principle — 
rottlerin); Lawsonia alba (a.p. — lawsonc); Npctanthes 
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arbor-tristis (a.p. — nycanthin); Plumbago zeylanica 
plumbagin); Emhelia vibes {ai.p. — embelin); Onosma echio- 
ides (a.p. — alkanin); Butea frondosa (a.p.— butin); Ptero- 
carpus santalimis (a.p. — santalin); Crocus sativus, saffron, 
(a.p.— a-erocetin, P-crocetin, v-crocetin); Adina cordu 

folia (a.p. — adinin); and so on. 

Bitter Principles. — ^In between the glucosides and 
colouring matters probably another class of compounds 
can be introduced, which for want of any suitable appel- 
lation are known as “ bitter principles.” They are in 
fact neither alkaloids nor glucosides, yet they possess 
many of their potent properties. Examples of these are ; 
Coccnlns indie as (active principle— picrotoxin) ; Artemi- 
sia maritima (a.p.— santonin); Quassi wood (a.p. — quassi- 
in); Aloe nera (a.]>. — aloin); Melia azadirachta (a.p.— 
margosopicrin) ; Calotropis gigantea; Semecarpms anacar- 
dium (a.p. — semecarpol and bhilawanol); and so on. 

Oils.-— Many of the Indian medicinal plants contain 
vegetable oils of special and unusual constitution and on 
that account tliey are physiologically very active. The 
purgative projierty of Castor oil is undoubtedly due to 
glycerides of ricinolic acid; of Croton oil due to a-croto- 
nic acid; of Arachis oil due to arachidic acid, etc. The 
stimulating action of Linseed oil is due to linolinic acid ; 
of Sativa oil due to tetrahydroxy stearic acid (sativic 
acid) ; of Chaulmoogra oil due to chaulmoogric and hydno- 
carpic acids; of Cocoanut oil due to lauric acid; of Almond 
and Walnut oils to highly unsaturated acids. The unsapo- 
nifiable matter contained in many of these oils, and also 
apart from the oils in many of the plants, is a source of 
great medicinal activity. For example the active principle 
of the roots of Hygrophyla spinosa has been found to be 
hygrosterol; active principle of Bonducella oil has been 
found to be ipuranol; active principle of Chilghozeh oil 
has been found to be sitosterol and so on. These 
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substaiKies although present in very smali quantities (not 
exceeding 2 per cent), yet they have been found so 
profoundly to affect the physiological character of the oil 
that the latter or the plant iself becomes of great medicinal 
importance. 

After the important classes of substances enumerated 
above, Indian medicinal plants also contain many other 
things sufficiently interesting. Amongst them might be 
mentioned resins of various description (which are non- 
crystalline, aromatic and generally vitreous brittle masses 
of conchoidal fracture); lecithins; tannins and phloba- 
phenes; sugar's and allied substances (some of them being 
very rare, e.^., laffinose from cotton i-eeds, /so rhamiiose, 
etc.); pectins; nmcilages (some of them being very impor- 
tant in diseases of the intestine, e.g.. Phuttago omta; 
Sterculia miphigrra; yEgle marmeloi^, etc.); starches (rare 
starches also like inulin obtained from Dahlia tubers), 
proteins, etc., etc. 

Amongst the aromatic Indian medicinal plants, there 
are many essential oils of great physiological importance. 
Thus Mentha ffylmstrh contains menthol; Anise oil con- 
tains anethol; Ajowan oil {Carum copticum) contains 
thymol; Camphor oil contains borneol and camphor; 
Indian turpentine {Pinas longifolia) contains carene and 
longifolene; Eucalyptus and Cardamom oils contain 
cineole; Sandalwood oil contains a-santalol and p-san- 
talol and so on. 

Another class of complex organic substances, capable 
of exerting catalytic action, has been isolated from plants ; 
and to these substances the name of enzymes has been 
applied. The number of enzymes which a plant may contain 
is surprising; thus in Beta vulgaais, the leaves contain 
invertase, diastase and maltase, the stem prosesses 
invertase, diastase, inulase and emulsin, and the root 
diastase, maltase, inulase, and emulsin, but not invertase. 
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Some of tile enzymes, other than mentioned above, which 
are present in plants are : esterase, lipase, protease, ur- 
ease, catalase, oxidase, peroxidase, pepsin, papain, erep- 
sin, tyrosinase, etc. Enzymes have also been responsible 
for the important pharmacological properties of some of 
the Indian medicinal plants. Thus the important medi- 
cinal })roperty of the fruit of (Ulrica 'pa'paya is due to 
‘ papain.’ a digestive enzyme; of Cephalandra indica due 
to ‘ glucokenin,’ an enzyme possessing the property of 
reducing the amount of sugar in the blood; of Gymnema 
syhestre to an oxidase-like substance which produces 
glycolysis in a solution containing glucose; of Tribulus 
terrestris to a peroxidase and so on. 

Thus in the course of examination of Indian medi- 
cinal plants, one often comes across a wide variety of pro- 
ducts which require chemical investigation of diverse types 
in order to have a complete idea of the nature of the 
constituents of the plant. 

For example take the plant Thevetia mriifolia (Juss). 
This plant which is known as yellow oleander in English, 
and ‘pild-kaner in Hindustani is a common garden plant 
and belongs to the natural order Apocynacese. Themtia 
nerii folia has been well known in India as a poisonous 
plant and systematic chemical examination that has taken 
place in our Laboratory shows that the poisonous matter 
is most concentrated in the extremities of the plant, tiiz., 
the roots and in the fruits. (Grhaak, Bull. Acad. Sci., 
U. P., 1932, 2, 79; Ghatak and Pendse, Ibid., 1933, 2, 
259). The fruit which has a hard exterior shell contains 
a pair of soft creamy white kernels. It is particularly 
rich in a sweet non-poisonous and non-drying oil, with 
pro|>erties very similar to olive oil. The kernels contain 
two poisonous glucosides — thevetin and thevetoxin. The 
kernels also contain a substance which yields a greenish- 
blue coloration on warming with mineral acids with the 
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separation of an amorpBious dark coloured resin. Aqueous 
or alcoholic extract of every part of the plant on boiling 
with acids develops indigo-blue coloration which was first 
observed by Warden. The kernels have also been found 
to yield sufficient quantity of reducing sugars. Exami- 
nation of the roots of Themtia nenifolia also reveals the 
fact that thevetin is present in appreciable quantity to- 
gether with a colourless hydrocarbon ‘ thevetene ’ whoso 
pharmacological properties have not yet been studied. 
Examination of the leaves and stalks of the plant also 
shows that thevetin is present in all of them although in 
smaller quantities. 

Recently Chopra and Mukerjee (Ind. Jour. iJn/. 

1933, 20, 903) worked out the pharmacological action of 
‘ thevetin ’ — a glucoside which they isolated fi-oTii the 
kernels of the fruit of Thrwtia vf'Hifolia. d'hey olitained 
it in the form of white rectangular jilates, melting at 
189-190° and having a molecular formulae,;. H 1...4 O-*. This 
substance is claimed to be fairly soluble in hot water but 
insoluble in chloroform. But the glucoside, thevetin, 
isolated by the present author is sparingly soluble in boil- 
ing water and very soluble in chloroform. It has been 
obtained in the form of snow white slender needles melt- 
ing at 192° (sharp) and having a molecular formula 
Cso H 30 Ob . Thus the compound of Chopra and Mukerjee 
is quite different from the one isolated by us, although the 
same name has been given to both the substances. 

The pharmacological action of thevetoxin has been 
worked out in the King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, 
by Bhatia and Lall {Ind. Jour. Med. Res., 1934, 21, 605). 
Thevetoxin cloiely renerables ‘ thevetin ’ of Chopra and 
Mukherjee in its general pharmacological action but difi’ers 
in being less toxic. It has a stimulant action on the plain 
muscles of the intestine, blood vessels, bronchi, uterus and 
heart, , The cardiovascular action of thevetoxin closely 
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resembles that of the drugs of the digitalis group with the 
difference that the jiction on the conductile system is more 
marked. Thi.s accounts for the cardiac arrest in diastole. 
Unlike digitalis and stropanthus, thevetoxin, though less 
toxic than ‘ thevetin,’ is yet toxic enough to prevent its safe 
use as a therapeutic agent. 

Some of the Indian medicinal plants which have been 
well reputed as tonic and blood purifying agents often 
yield surprising results on chemical examination. Take 
for example the plant Hygro'phyla sfinosa. It is a marsh 
plant of the natural order Acanthaeese. This plant has 
an age long reputation as a tonic, sedative and blood puri- 
fying agent and a.s such has been very widely used by 
Indian physicians {Kavirajas and Hakims) from time im- 
memorial. On systematic examination (Ghatak and Dutt, 
J. Indian Chem. Hoc., 1931, 8, 23) it was found that the 
active principle was most concentrated in the root of the 
plant from which a sterol — hygrosterol— was isolated to- 
gether with traces of an essential oil, a yellowish green 
wax, gum and comparatively large quantity of maltose. 
The ash obtained from the roots on ignition was found to 
consist mostly of potassium salts. The sterol, which has 
a fair amount of physiological activity by itself, becomes 
far more energised on exposure to sunlight and is prob- 
ably thereby converted into vitamin D or a mixture of 
vitamins in the same way as ergosterol. That is probably 
the reason why Indian physicians have always advocated 
the exposure of preparations containing Talmakhana 
{Hfgrophyla spinosa) to sunlight before use. 

Another very interesting case is that of the plant 
Tnh'ulus terrestris, Linn, or small caltrops as it is known, 
in English and Chota-gokhru in Hindustani. This plant, 
which is a mere shrub, belongs to the natural order Zygo- 
phyllese. The fruits which are the most active parts of 
the plant were supposed to contain alkaloidal matter in 
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good quantity. But systematic chemical examination 
(Ghatak, Bull. Acad. Sci., U. P., 19113, 2, 163; (lhatak and 
Giri, Ibid., 1933, 2, 171) of the fruits in our Lnboi-atoiy 
could not substantiate the claims in this direction, put for- 
ward by previous workers. The analysis has, however, 
proved the presence of 5 per cent of a pale yellow semi- 
drying oil, about 1 per cent of potassium chloride, phlo- 
baphene and albuminous matter. But probably the most 
important things present in the plant are a peroxidase and 
a starch hydrolysing enzyme, the fomier being present in 
comparatively large quantities, and is probably responsible 
for the interesting physiological action of the drug. The 
various factors affecting the activity of the peroxidase of 
the extract prepared from the crushed fresh fruits of the 
plant have been studied. The oil ha.s also been analysed. 

The presence of potassium chloride probably account- 
ed for the good diuretic property of the plant. Another 
interesting plant from this particular point of view, 
which has been examined in this Laboratory (Pendse and 
iDtitt, /ttd. Jour. Med. Res., 1932, 20, 666) is Solanum 
' mnihocarpum. It is a very thorny plant belonging to the 
natural order Solanacese. It has got a very great repu- 
tation in Indian system of medicine as an excellent diu- 
I retie even in very obstinate cases. On systematic chemical 
' examination of the plant, it was found that the most 
important active principle was potassium nitrate, which 
was present in the dry plant to the extent of some times as 
much as 2”5 per cent. This clearly accounts for the intense 
diuretic properties of the plant ; as potassium salts, parti- 
cularly the nitrate,, are most powerful in this respect. 

Another interesting plant is A brm 'precato?dus, Linn, 
or Jequirity as it is known in English and Eati in Hindu- 
stani. It belongs to the natural order Leguminosm. The 
leaves, root and seeds of A brus precatorius have been arti- 
cles of Hindu materia medica from a very remote period. 
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The kernels of the seeds contain a crystalline nitrogenous 
compound, abrine, which is also contained in the stalk in 
small quantities. (Ghatak and Kaul, J. Indian Chem. 
Soc., 1932, 9, 383). This substance has a molecular 
formula Ois HuOa Na and melts at 295°. It has been ob- 
tained on concentrating the alcoholic extract of the pow- 
dered oil-free kernels. From boiling aqueous solution 
abrine separates as snow white needles. The seeds also 
contain a glucoside which has been obtained as yellow, 
amorphous powder on decomposition of the basic-lead 
acetate salt. It has a molecular formula Cja Hu 0? and 
melts at 105°. It has been named as abralin. Abralin 
is optically active, having a laevo rotation of —27-37 in 
aqueous solution. Apart from the above constituents, 
starch, comparatively large quantity of albuminous matter 
and small quantity of a clear semi-drying oil have also 
been obtained from the crushed kernels. 

The first attempt towards the isolation of the colour- 
ing matter of the seed-coat, or husk of Aims frecatonm 
was made by Sarkar {Bioekem, J., 1914, 8, 281) who con- 
cluded it to be a tannin substance. But it has been pos- 
sible for the present author (Ghatak, Bull. Acad. Sci., 
U. P., 1933, 3, 69) to isolate a pure anthocyanin from the 
seed-coat, besides a good quantity of gallic acid and 
glucose. The presence of gallic acid probably confused 
Sarkar to come to the premature conclusion that the colour- 
ing matter of Ab7’us 'precatorius was a tannin substance. 
The anthocyanin has been named abranin. Hot aqueous 
extract of the crushed seed-coat is precipitated with excess 
of lead acetate. The lead salt is macerated with glacial 
acetic acid in the cold and the filtrate, which is of a pink- 
red colour, is precipitated with ether till the pink colour 
of the solution just disappears. The coluring matter is 
obtained by decomposing the precipitated blue lead salt in 
ethyl alcohol (98 per cent) suspension with hydrochloric 
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acid and finally precipitating the filtrate with ether. The 
crude abranin chloride thus obtained on purification in 
the usual way and on remaining over calcium chloride in 
a vacuum desic’cator melts at 178-79° with {irevious sinter- 
ing. Gallic acid is obtained by decomposing the lead salt 
that is recovered on concentrating the acetic acid filtrate. 

Abranin chloride isomerises readily in neutral solvents 
like water, methyl and ethyl alcohols, etc. Its colour re- 
actions have been studied. The sugar of hydrolysis of 
abranin chloride has been identified to be glucose. Abranin, 
picrate, prepared in the usual way, has been obtained in 
the form of chocolate-red plates and melts at 149-50°. 
Determination of the distribution number of the substance 
confirms it to be a monoglucc^ide. The absorption spectra 
of the colouring matter in methyl alcohol-hydrochloric 
acid have been studied. 

In an attempt to elucidate the constitution of abrine 
(G-hatak, B'ull. Acad. Sci., U. P., 1934, 3, 295), it has been 
found to form mono-hydrochloric and mono-nitric acid 
salts and thus behaving as a mono-basic compound. It 
also forms a picrate. All these derivatives are beautiful- 
ly crystalline. Abrine does not produce any coloration 
with ferric chloride but forms a mono-acetyl derivative and 
mono-phenylurethane, proving thereby the presence of an 
alcoholic hydrosy group. It forms a di-bromide and from 
, volumetric estimation of unsaturation it has been found to 
contain one double bond. Abrine forms a mono-nitroso 
compound and is readily oxidised by solution of potassium 
permanganate. 

The plant Ccemlpinia bonducella of the natural order 
Leguminosffi has long been known both to Hindu and 
Mohammedan physicians for its medicinal properties. 
The seeds of the plant are globular and contain, yellowish - 
white kernels which are very bitter to taste. The powder- 
ed seeds mixed with blade pepper are febrifuge and 
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antiperiodic and are used in chronic fevers. From time to 
time several chemists have attempted to investigate the 
chemical nature of the active principle. But their vary- 
ing conclusions make it difficult to know the exact nature 
of the active principle as some claim it to be an alkaloid, 
some a glucoside, some a mixture of complex resinous 
bodies and so on. The present authpr (Ghatak, Proc. Acad. 
Sci.,15. P., 1934, 4, 141) has, however, been able to isolate 
a pure glucoside, ‘ bonducin,’ having a molecular formula 
Cao Has Os and melting at 119-2(>°, which is most 
probably the active principle of the drug. Bonducin is 
optically active, having a dextro rotation of + 25-6 in ethyl 
alcohol. Other constituents that have been separated 
from the kernels are sucrose, a neutral saponin, an amor- 
phous tasteless powder, and an yellow oil. The presence 
of large quantity of starch and a starch hydrolysing 
enzyme have also been recorded. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The following is the detailed catalogue of the solar 
eclipses that occurred in India during the period 919 B. 0. 
to 1 500 B.C., which can certainly be taken to be the darkest 
period of Ancient Indian Chronology. Thus it will prove to 
be of some help to the Ancient Indian historian and the 
orientalist who will find it to be a ready reference for 
deciding the dates dependent on such eclipses. I have 
purposely omitted in this list the minor eclipses whose phase 
is less than 1 digit, and included therein only those whose 
phases are greater than, and equal to at least, 1 digit, for the 
former ones will hardly interest anybody. 

It will be found that the greatest phase of each eclipse 
included in the list is given for three old places like Delhi, 
Benares, and Patna (I have chosen these three, for references 
to them are not rare in Ancient Indian History), together 
with tlie time at which it attained the greatest phase. 

I have throughout followed, in treatment. Dr. Neuge- 
bauer’s similar work ^Spezielkr Kanoni&r Sonnenfinsternisse,^ 
which, though it includes eclipses extending over a much 
longer period, deals only with the phenomena in Egypt and 
Further Asia, and can therefore be of little help to the 
student of Ancient Indian History and Indology. The 
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general plan adopted in this catalogue is that of Sfezielkr 
Kamn der Sonnenfinsternme. There are ten columns in 
all, the first giving the serial numbers of the eclipses in the 
list. The second column gives the year and the date on 
which an eclipse took place, the third, fourth, fifth, sixth and 
the seventh the elements which are necessary to calculate any 
phenomenon of the eclipse or to determine its visibility or 
otherwise, and in the former ease, the greatest phase with 
the time thereof. The methods for such calculations are as 
given in Dr. Neugebauer’s Astronomische Chronologic, Band 
I, 1929, pp. 95— -125, and the tables to he used in that 
connection are his improved tables of Schram, given in 
Astronomische Chronologie> Band II. The last three columns 
relate, as has been pointed out before, respectively to Delhi, 
Benares, and Patna. In each of these three columns, it 
will be seen, there are two parts, the first giving the 
magnitude of the greatest phase (marked ” at the top of the 
columns), expressed in digits. It must be remembered that 
12 digite make a t&tal edipm, and the lesser ones only partial. 
The letters ‘t’ and ‘r’ stand for the total and the annular 
eclipses respectively. The ‘s’ or ‘ n ’ after the magnitude 
of the greatest phase means that the orb of the sun shadowed 
is southern or northern. The second part of eacli of the last 
three columns gives the time of the greatest phase in hours 
and minutes, the time being the true time of the place. 
Sometimes an ‘s’ will be found to precede the second part ; 
it denotes that the greatest phase occurred when the sun 
was setting, and the figures following give the time of the 
sunset, expressed in hours and minutes, the time taken 
being the local true time. 

In conclusion, I offer my sincerest thanks to Dr. Qorakh 
Prasad,- D. Sc. (Edin.), P. R. A. 8., under whose guidance 
the work was carried on. 


No. Year and Date P L |i | Y I n Delhi Benares j Patna 
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